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P R E F A C E. 


r Having, for several cogent rea^na^ 
come tO:ijtbe x-esolution of re-^ublishing all 
my Works, now out of print, in a n^ore 
Convenient portable shape than they enjoy- 
ed before, I have condensed the most use- 
ful as mpch as possible, that neither their 
bulk nor price may in future deter people, 
proceeding to India, from purchasing or 
studying the formidable and various publi- 
cations that mine have been, for a number 
of years past, in the more conciliating form 
they will henceforth assume. The present 
V^ume, which is the First of the intended 
series, being most essential for beginners of 
the oriental languages, I have thought pro- 
per to publish it before the Secund, which 
may yet be a month or tt. o in '’,he Press, 
though I mus/i refer to that number for 
the whole of the information, directions,;^ 


and advice immediately connecteii with tli^ 
future health, fame, happiness, adv’ fortune^^ 
of young men destined to the j^svil, milita- 
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PEEFACE. 


ry, naval, commercial, medical, legal, cleri- 
cal, and other departments in British India, 
which I have long been collecting for-flieif 
benefit . TJiife is,a Object so iimportant and 
distinct, th^t it will appear to more advan- 
tage by itselfj than if blended herp with 
other matters, more properly belonging io 
the general Pietace, in a literaiy^»int of 
view only, of the whole subsequent Vo- 
lumes. 


Nothing can be so discouraging to the 
student of a living language in ljadia» as 
the chance of being, by foture proficiency 
therein, under the disagreeable necessity off 
unlearning whatever pronunciation or les- 
sons he may have acquired at the outset of 
liis oriental career. Few of my readers, 
who are in the smallest degree acquainted 
jadth Indian affairs, need now be apprized, 
that they will be exposed to the irksome 


situation I Jiave just stated, provided they 
still prefer /o thi« Volume, the inaccurate 
and inadequate l-ferfbrmances of my prede- 
cessors, as their guides to thq Hindoostanee 


Jongue. » To them we may apply the fol- 
^^^ng links with great propriety ; 


Aut inejjilsjaut insani, aut quibus egestas imperat, 

' Qui sibl sem^m non sapiunt^ alteii monstrant viam. 
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it is equally easy to learn at first the 
polwjied and gramniatical style pf |^ny 
s^ech, as it can be to acquire its cottT;y[:^ 
and barbarous idiom, is a. fact which will 
stand the test of evpy person’s ^xj^rience 
tiirough all quarters of the globe, and in 
none more satisfactorily,^ th^ among the 
various* nations of Hindoostan. It is true, 
that such a jargon as the intelligent writer 
quoted hereafter mentions, may be acquir- 
ed very imperceptibly, though in reality the 
trouble is not less in doing this, than the 
^small portion of manly exertion which is 
i4:equisite, when properly directed, to attain 
so useful an object as the Hindoostanee lan- 
guage on sound principles ab initio. 

The late philological performance of a Mr 
Lebedeff, who sojourned as a musician.for 
soijae years in India, liath, by its appearance 
a few’ years ago, stamped a ^eal value on Had- 
ley’s labours, for he may now comparative- 
ly be termed a Clf^ssic in Moorish jargon 
lore, by the acquisition of ^ second in that 
department, milch more pernicious to learn- 
ers than the principal ever could have prov- 
ed, at any period of his reign, ft is a m^ J 
lancholy reflection, that a space’ -if thirty | 
or forty years has ratjier heaped error upon 
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in Bkidoostaiiee ^Mcatiom from 

th^ Lo&don Press, tiian ev&ided thi^ sWlall- 
e|t tendency to eradicate &em enlirdiy. 
presence of a Hindoostat^ 


even in tke metropolis, has apparendy pro- 
duced as yet ho other than the preposterous 
effect of prefi|ing to the most corrupt dialect 
of that usefal' language, a ButigaleS alpha- 
bet-; although we are informed in the same 
breath by Hadley’s editors, that there is 
little or no affinity between these two dia- 
lects. This, however, is nothing to the dis- 
cordant medley of oriental tongues, pre^ 
pared by Mr LebedefF for the instructioi^ 
of his readers, who will find, by a few 
months residence in the East Indies, that 
all their previous labour and pains to ac- 
oifire its languages by his aid, have proved 
•^wholly in vain. To obviate as soon* as 
possible, to the,.'atm<»t of my ability, so 
serious apd galling a loss of time and mo- 
ney to my cqpntrymea on their way to 
India, I have been once more induced to 
devote my leisure hours t<k their service. 
Haviii^ the ildlest conviction, tl^it no fii- 
I tiire stag^f their progress will afford them 
I cause tor upbraid me with the charge here 
preferred agaipst other authors, for that ig<» 
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nbfaiieie sind incapu:^ wMidh ai«s s^ii6 
e^^dsQt ki all t&e ^uccoiidv^ ^tteti^ al 4 
grammar of the grand pej^nliUr 
HindoosAani 1 can suhely feel 
ixt ei^ress iky aeiiitirnents acccrirc^ll;!^. 

^ F^liciter is sapit qui periculo alieno sapit. 

. • ., 1 / 

' The 6:^i^icnee of m;^ friends, as well aS 

ipy own c^rvations, hath fully conviiicM 
me, that in the acquiidtion of (mental lan- 
guage cannot, at Siting, sufficiently^ 
ahoiten and smooth the road tothe most use- 


J ul of the whole ; I have therefore submitted 
his abshnet to the suffiages of an indulgent 
Public, but with no intention of entering 
the lists as an author against Mr Lebedcffi, 
or any such writers, whatever I may do 
with more creditable opponents. 
thefe are many very respectable individu-- 
als, whose stay is too traiisitory, or whose 
duties are too laborious and impc^tant in 
India, to admit of cither desultory 
study, is a truth which etery one must al- 
low, as well as ^ necesinty foi* such peiaons 
still possessing a certain knowledge of the 
Hindoostanee or current tongue. ?Forpeo-^ 
pie in either of these pre(Mcamcnts, I tony 
safely recqimmend these sheets, as they dc- 





little from the grairam^ticsfl r«lei 
4?bierved ip iny lar^^F Works, cpuid they 
fSfea ol^R those that are eve0 day grow- 
<?at of print, whiph tn^y perjoos c^- 
not always refer, to or employ. . This ad- 
•pice is olfcrM in the conviction, 4hat the 
present introduction is on the whole mtich 
easier and ptainer than any thmg yet pub- 
lished on the colloquigl speech of Ipdia. 

Practical utility has been the great object 
of my labours, and this has so completely 
engrossed my attention and. time, that np 
leisure has yet been alfpiried me to dive- 
deep in the literature pf the East, Tht[ 
little I have acquired, has, however, taught 
me tp expect much less solid informarion 
&om that quarter than most people^ in all 
jriie great and useful ^iences pf life, which 
haye in fact been cpltivated witli much 
greater avidity, taste, candour, and judg- 
ment, in Pur pwn vernacular speech, than 
they haye eve^yet epjperienced in the most 
learned lan^ages of the eastern world , to 
which our-, western hemisph^e is now as 
superior in the best and finest arts of peace, 
as it ha^ ever proved in the more formi” 
(^ble energies of war. 



- <■ F<»'ihe^Utdlogy i^bavoid^ie iai ft- bot^ 
that is ifttejnil^- Id. waiat 

HVing wboi^-iivbe^ bufiii^iss('i» 

repetition, MtUQ' eixct^ ' €lua be et^pecte^ 
when the feaden reodUectSy thal he,^;^y re-^ 
qviiie ev^ni soaoe xhore bf it before he eain 
tvdi« rettteti^r nii^hy eisSsenli^l ^'poitits in 
theie sheetsi'-^ '••= .; ' n ■ ■ ■ ■' 

't'd itistert brietitailettei'S ih a teheme 
like thi^^wjould at otice defeat the very 
object of «0 i^all a performance, and ren^^ 
(kr it iKady ais discoura^ng, iirom the in-, 
tricacy of its character, as a complete 
I^ihdoostanee Grammar has hitherto been 
deemed tremendous by its bulk alone. 
When we advert to the rude state of 
oriental types even at this day, and to the 
great incorrectness from points dropping 
out, ,and ktters often losing their heads or 
tails in the pressy after tho> whole has been 
carefully ^justed front two or thrpe revi- 
salsy we should almpst prefer our own let- 
ters to all others, for the dissemination and 
acquirement of the Hindocsitanee, a- 
mong ourselves at least. This mode applies 
more especially in the grammaticalp depart- 
ment of that inost usefril language, the ety- 
mology and c4l|astruction of Which are much 
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mo^ and striking in ^ Bo> 

map, tliA^ wi nny other character.. After 
the mo&t ample e:g>erienc,e ip the applica- 
tion of the Ron^ alphabet* tp no. less than 
six ork«tal l^gpages in the Polyglot trans- 
lation of fSspp’s Fables, I have at last ven- 
hired to sub® it, what I conceive, my ne^hs. 
ultra of Hi lUee-Roman orthography, iii the 
following ^iheets, to ' the inspection' of a 
candid Public, as I have greatly iipproved 
on the various ways of discriminating tibose 
letters wliich have the same sovmd under 
different forms ; still I can hardly alter 
any part of the general system of orthoep]^ 
and orthography for the better in other ^ 
respects. Although the Nagree alphabet, 
peculiar to the Hindoos, have thp vowel y, 
as well as ovirselves, in the form of a sim- 
ple letter, representing a compound sound, 

I have been tenjpted at last, for the sake 
of perfect uniformity, to express it always 
by ue or ui, in sue, sui,^for sy, 100 ; for the 
diphthong uo'even is also as simple a Nagree 
letter in siio, lOO, likewise. This, in fact, 
was latterly Ihe only inconsistent part of 
my scheme, which I have been able to 
discover, after the minutest care and atten- 
tion to the subject. At f%it the writing 



myrifi'tjfn, Ky, myl, and other -cominon 
words, mnen, tuen, hue, muel, may prove 
a little troublesome and uncouth to the 
learner, but this, as We proceed in our ca- 
Teer in the. oriental languages, wif*6e rea- 
dilj^' accounted for, as one of tM unavoid- 
able results of comparative pf ration and 
improvement, which are notary compa- 
tible with the former inconwnieney of 
using y, in the double capacitjl of a vowel 
and consonant. The person -vyho can con- 
ceive that ou or uo, in sound, round, hud, 
muol, suo, is a diphthong, which expresses 
the sound of both its component vowels 
partially together, can be at no loss to com- 
prehend how {ho) and why {kwue) ue is 
equivalent to y in {druc) dry, &c. more 
especially if he will, in both diphthongs, 
consider u as a short a, and o, e, as sounds 
which, in the order I haVe assigned them, 
oscillate ficcording to particular circumstan- 
ces, from u to a, a > o, to oo, co ; and from 
e to i, ee : thus, suo, sao, suoo, suoo, suw, 
to an Indian ^ar, would all express very 
nearly the same diphthongal sound as our 
word for the animal called a sow. In 
Eke manner, la,e, lai, lue, lui, lu.ee, luy^ 
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le.ee, paste^ miong them, , would lia^Py be 
discriminated from our v^ords, lie, lye, ly. 

The common changes and corruptions 
of' a,o, ja,o, ga.o, ra o, ha,e, a,e, ue, tipa.ee, 
sipahdgjl^i^uhee, da,ee, b,huoo, and many 
more, to dwi jow, ga,e, gow, cow, rpw, ra.e, 
j)y, y, roy,Wapoy, seapoy, die, bjiow, €cc. 
will afford' iSme useful information about 
the above c'iphthongs, and help, with this 
part of the fsy stem of orieiital orthography 
analytically considered, to establish the ac- 
curacy of the uo and iue, now finally adopt- 
ed to express such sounds. By doing this, 
1 am aware it will be observed, that ou- 
and y, prima facie, w’-ere selfrevident to an 
English reader, which uo, ue, cannot of 
course be. In reply it may be safely alleg- 
ed, that ou was in general misUikcn for oo, 
particulariy by french scholars, and y either 
treated like the i of imp, or as a mere conso- 
nant, by those who would not previously 
consult my scheme of, the alphabet. To 
nuike any thing of either uo or ue, people 
must now. reter to the system itself in pages 
3, 4, &c. which, if they will not do, their 
indolence and apathy necessarily exclude 
Jhem from the benefit, of my labours, as 



. the reasoning I have had 

recourse to on the present subject. 

How far I have reached perfection^ in 
this new and last attempt to*attain it, would 
be presumptuous in me to affini^*^1Iough 
I may safely allege, that if pe/s^ering di- 
ligence in the cultivation oi^ sLy human 
art ever entitled a mortal to jirrive at so 
entiable a height in it,* few mm ha^^e the 
claims I possess to be perfect injthis branch 
of Hindoostanee philology af least. If 
twenty-two years progressive improvement 
in this alone, crowned at last with an ex- 
• periment upon no^ less than six oriental 
' languages, for the express purpose of self- 
conviction, do not qualify me to decide 
with more precision on these matters than 
a casual critic, who may chuse to condemn 
iny^ labours en passant, then indeed ha^'e 1 
laboured, so hard and So long, in vain. 
Far, however, from conceiving myself in- 
fallible, among such quick-sands as the or- 
gans of hearing and speech confessedly are, 
I still call on those men who dissent from 
my opinions, to publish and speak out, in 
some w^ay or other, their private sentiments, 
that we may have not only a fair hearing 
before ihc tribunal of our literary common- 



sible, escape the severe sentences which are 
sometimes passed on me and my works, by 
very incompetent ji«%cs of oriental liter- 
ature*ihugeneral, and of the Hindpostanee 
in particti^kfi, 

I 

Let suUfiLte'ac^ others, who diemselves escel, 

And clnsure freely who have written well. 

' Some few in that, but numbers err in this ; 

Ten ceijjiure wrong, for one who writes amiss. 


On the subject of pronunciation I may 
notice, en passant^ that the derivatives, and 
even the inflexions of yih, yuh, this^ and 
W(i)h, wuh, thaty are likewise liable to fluc- 
tuate : thus, yihan, eehan, ihan, yuhan, hi, an, 
here ; wuhan, wtohan, whan, hoo.an, there ; 
uesa, wuesa, so ; (os, wis. One would be 
induced from the last example to believe, 
that these pronouns were originally yih, wih, 
with yis, wis, as their inflexions; but we can- 
not prosecute the matter further now, as it 
might insensibly mislead us into a wide field 
of philological speculation. The scholar 
Avill soon perceive, that those letters which I 
have hitherto written singly, though double 
in the original, are now exhibited correct- 
ly, as they ought in strict propriety to have 



Sisi 

agreeably to my ovm <>b* 
upon them. As the Sun- 
slcnt, however, drops the aspirate of 
two aspirated letters coming together,*! 
have done the same thing also m->words 
like uch-chfia, muk-khee, thut^hlT instead 
of tfcfiliclihaj mukjikjiee, The hy- 

phen now introduced in suc«ii| examples, 
is merely to impress the scho^r with thg^ 
necessity of laying the requisite stress on 
the first letter of the two, whi» could not 
be observed in my former method of ex- 
pressing them by one only, and the words ^ 
. were consequently very indistinct, nay fire- 
’ quently misunderstood by the natives. The 
true cause of many examples like the above, 
and those which will occur in my Works, 
seems to be the application of a general 
rule to reduplicated consonants, when long 
vowels become short, that what is lost from 
a vowel should so far assist its •following 
consonant. Batee„ buttee, a candle^ cha- 
dur, chuddur, a sheet, chakoo, chukkoo, 
a knife, matee, mittce, niuttee, earth, are com- 
mon instances (n point. 

Infinitives, that in the pristine dialects 
had a in their first syllable, will sometimes 
appear in modern speech with the a con\'er- 


servaiibns then 
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tedctoi u, such as rakhna, 
to have, ke^y place, 8i.c^ now apfmreatly be- 
come mk,hiia, pukxta, 2:0 r^ea, chuk)ina, to 
tajte. It is singular eaough, that the Moo- 
sulm&ii^eneraUy appear in their pronunci- 
ation fulA7 to preserve the tuskdeed or dou- 
bling in Vun-k^a, chuk-kha, pukka,’ for 
which theid-is no other way of accounting 
than to suppose, that both letters, agreeably 
to the rulenust mentioned, existed in the 
infinitive, q'lasi pukkna, rukjiklma ; but as 
the natives 'iare not very consistent with 
each other on this head, it may be left for 
future investigation. We have endeavour- 
ed of late to exhibit the double letters at 
the end of Arabic radicals, that were not 
expressed before, in order, not only to com- 
ply with the rules in that language, but also 
to facilitate the acquisition of these deriva- 
tives, mudqooq, hectic; murdood, rejected; 
muhscDs,. sensible ; imihdootl, hounded; h(x>- 
qooq, from diqq, rudd„ hiss, hud, huqq. 

While the^ above were written simply 
diq,rud, $cc. their conversion in the passive 
participle, &c. must have* proved much 
more puzzling to beginners, than it will 
ever be in future ; especially to those who 
may occasionally consult the Hindee- Arabic 





as illus- 
r could be 


I, 8u:.. ,wi|b su^&cii^ diU' 

gencg Ciid* attention. don- 

^ letter^ havenotibeenex^^eisedt this wiH 
beowing sokly to inadvertency#, ti^ 
for their s^pearancp ioufti 4(>:i)o haj^'what- 
ever, bu]^ ttiay , produce, some 
trated above by examples,' virl 
greatly increased were this the pi|)per place 
for them. i • 

The reversed, or Hindoostan^ and Eng- 
lish Vocabulary, in the Secom Volume, 
will rectify all orthographical ^missions or. 
deviations in the First, that may have es^ 
.caped me, while compiling it from my 
• other publications ; In which the orthoepy 
alone was, and still must be, a matter of 
more moment to the great majority of my 
readers, tlum accurate spelling ever can be 
in the oriental characters. 

lor those readers who«iay still observe, 
lhat my present mode of spelling, even is 
not always uniform,, it may be necessary to 
remark, that a careful, pe^usa^of . pages 33 , 
34, 35, &c. ought to convince them how 
impossible it ihust be: to confer stability 
and consistency upon,subjects,where they 
do not really exist. It is not so much my 
jirovince to. determine, whether shurmindu. 
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shuj*mti:iidu, sfainnunidu, 
edi be thc most -aecorate, as it is mjr duty 
to give them sd| at times, vt^ere it for no 


olher purpose '^an to ^Demonstrate the 
tnitlf'ofjthe roles I havt just quoted, and to 
accustoim ledmeirs to such varied as th^ 
will certaWr: m^t with in their travels Over 
India. Tins observation may be extended 
jalmost aSdnfinitum^ whenever letters 'are 
so interchaageable as they certainly are in 
the Hindotostanee and other oriental lan> 
guages ; wj^ence, k,henchna, kjbuenchna, 
ktieenchna, to drcew; khoorshed, khoorshu- 
ed, khoorsheed, the sun. I have at times 
been startled myself at the new and strange ' 
appearance of particular words, but when 
the Moonshees quoted the authority of ex- 
cellent dictionaries for them, acquiescence 
on my part became a matter of course, 
and I trust the intelligent reader will not 
be less reasonable. 

That there are many scholars in India 
who are deterred from studying the most 
usefril and general language of which it can 
boast, from the apprehension of the diffi- 
culty they must encounter in the attempt, 
is a truth which few people will controvert, 
though every intelligent man must lament 
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Whiea ^ :&at a 
n^ber of those ve^iiidkkluals areactuahy 
ac^uaiiiiedjiiirtth «xQe or more bf tiiie 
cksncai lacgaagoi of theEast, oor wooder is 


excited) thattlnyf of ah otbm^ shoihll nfr- 
gl^t tlite Etindoostanee, after having pro> 
ceedlbd as Orientalists half at least, 
before they«‘fiurly begin thisj excellent 
ton^e. Our astonishment, however, will-' 
cease, when we advert to the i history of 
man in ^ ages and climes; because we 
shall every where perceive hiiT(so much of 
an imitative animal, in spite of all his boaSP^ 
•cd reason, that we can easily account for 
*the following sentiment from the writers 
of antiquity. 


Oscltante uno, deinde oscitat et alter. 

Si ju3fta claudum babites, subclaudicare disces. 


Had the last adage nof been too fatally 
verified, pur general vitious prortunciation 
and ignorance of the Hindoostanee, and of 
many local customs at this pdtiod, in both 
the civil and military services^ would not 
appear so conspicuous as they must have 
been to every candid enquirer. When a na- 
tive teacher or Moonshee strives to conceal 
his total incapacity to teach, or even com* 
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ciaiar 8|«ech, lEod .is ;i^Dreov^. 

to blame it, msieBd df pi^ 
ignoraiK:eaadistiipidit^V tab rtasima* 
bly be expected lbi!ei^ii .iike m, in 
the acqnmtion bnd cuitm^ion tbisirian* 
guage ? l^oWng but the general ne^dct it 
has experij^ed, until a Hber^ Batron, wxxr- 
^hy of so Wtriotic a ta^c, appeared in' the 
person of ^arquis Wellesley, to' give a new 
turn and likidable energy to usdful literary 
pursuits in^Biitish India. His 'Lord^p^s 
Vigorous mind and discriminating charac> 
ter would have effectually prevented every 
misrepresentation on this head, had there 
even been men found so fool-hardy as to 
make the attempt under his Government. 
It is saying a great deal for the candour and 
veracity of the community at large, that 
no such people did aj^iear before his Lord- 
ship, wh^Sn it is considered, that almost eve- 
ry gentleman, who might support the cause 
of the Hinddostanee, was liable to this little 
puzzling^question — If it be really so useful 
in the official situation you have long fill- 
ed, pray why did you not learn this fact 
and the language together many years ago ? 
Few men willingly acknowledge the exist- 
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and error for a aeries of 
ye^ under such circumstances os pride, 
prudence, a£d self-interest, 'commonly in- 
duce most people to conceal every thing of 
this kind as much as possible^ although the 
truly wise and good must often ilerceive the 
forc6 of these sentiments, - 


^ • • 
.Krrare est horn'inis, ved non pfrsibtere, (lepe 

• Optimos est portus, vcrtcre consilium. 


and act accordingly. Even a v^ful truth 
may, like* the sun itself, be si'^pressed or* 
obscured for a time by the clouds of prejtP 
dice and overwhelming injustice, but the 
'hour will come at last, as it has to the 
Hindoostanee, when reason and fact will 
break forth, as clear as noon-day, to dazzle 
the weak eyes of a few, who still shrink 
froip those rays of light, which will expand 
in every direction through the British em- 
pire, und^r the auspices of a wise'and libe- 
ral Government. The following sheets may 
go very far to extend a knowledge of the 
Hindoostanee among a respectable number 
of the King’s and Company’s civil and mi- 
litary servants, at the same time they will 
greatly assist the mere Hindoostanee, in his 
commencement of every other oriental Ian- 
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guage. '' Whoever shall have'P^i(^|liailii| 
enough to go through this Volume, 

I am cOTivinced, acquire some leiish &a the 
popular speech* of India, and enough of it 
to carry him much fardier in the pursuit of 
Eastern lor^ than he act first expected. 

Satius est recurrere quam currere male. 

Dimidi ufn facti, qui csepit, habet, iiapere aude* 

Indeed Shis idea chiefly prevailed on me 
to prefer tne plan I have adopted to many 
others whi<)ii were suggested, in order to 
prevail on the youth destined to India to 
acquire at least some little knowledge of the 
Hindoostanee. When I once get them as 
far as they may go, with little or no trouble, 
in this publication, I shall trust to their own 
candour, good sense and experience to pro- 
ceed some steps farther. Should the pre- 
sent attempt succeed, as I both wish and ex- 
pect, it ‘may induce me to publish- a regular 
series, as already stated,' of all my works. 

There are* not wanting some very warm 
advocates, even among expert Orientalists, 
for an exclusive adoption of the Roman 
letters in all Hindoostanee publications, in- 
tended expressly for beginners or for mili- 
tary men and others, who wish to learn the 
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rather as aciitu&tioii# 
subservient to the due esecution of their 
dut^, than Is classic accomplishments for 
the improvement of thdr minds, as men or 
scholars. I shall candidly admit, that my 
own opinion, nearly coincides |9rith the no- 
tioi& of the gentlemen to whom 1 now al- 
lude, and of eome learned men, who lately 
proposed to express the Greek, Hebrew., 
German, and other languages by the Koman 
letters (with certain modificatfons) alone. 
That such a project is practicalile, with mar 
ny advantages to the public, I have not the 
• smallest doubt in my own mind ; but how 
far it would be politic or prudent, in a lite- 
rary point of view, to substitute the Roman 
toja universally, for the ancient garb of 
those venerable tongues, is a question that 
may require more consideration than I can 
bestow upon it at present. Many people 
of sountj^ judgment may probably object, 
that learning, like religion, ought not to ap- 
pear too destitute of those ornaments and 
forms, which excite that respect and admi- 
ration at first sight, so conducive afterwards 
to the permanent and benign influence of 
Christianity and literature on the minds of 
men. This is far from being the case, how- 







erer^with Hmdooslaqee»--^ull*lij(j^^ 
able to judge from •the result of present 
trial, whether simpHcity loi. character can 
always command success in Ijterary jairsuits 
or not. In its aj^cation to six oriental 
languages, tjie candid scholar* by. cbnmlt- 
ing page 49, .will have a friir opportunity of 
observing its advantages and< defects, as. a 
-^..^eneral character, nor will the adej^ in any 
of these tongues, be now at a loss to expose 
the ineffica\^y of the Hindoostanee, as an 
introductory, acquisition to the rest, provid- 
' ed any of my translations into them prove 
very incorrect. 

The Koman alphabet, that I have used, 
is fiiUy adequate to express all the various 
oriental sounds, however defective it must 
naturally appear, when two or more letters 
are employed to denote only one sound, 
against which, however, I have at last pro- 
posed a /emedy, in page 45, that will, in 
general, answer all the purposes or Hindee- 
Roman orth6epigraphy much better than 
the opposers of ray system will yet allow. 
As an orthograplucal index, it certainly 
is more deficient in the Arabic, than in any 
other tongue, for this evident reason, that 
the Arabians, like ourselves, have cherish- 



at vamnce oftluH 
pic^ verjOf v^hich the moTe.pU^ 
lo^phicai''-£iiBd;6o have very 

siaringly done* ;. • 

Tha?e are two moiks of be^nnii% to' 
kam a the theoretic'and pTacti- 

cal,%ut in my i^nren^ each has its ipecu* 
liar advant^^. ' Men advanced in life who 
ha^e many other pursuits, ^d at the same 
time are general grammarians, ought at 
once to liave recourse to practice, and from 
it revert progressively to the theory of the 
language, with much less trouble than they 
“ Otherwise could do. On the contrary, 

' young people, or those who are not versed 
in the principles of general grammar, should 
invariably commence with the elementary 
rules, and finish with practice. Analogous 
to these general methods, we may also enu- 
merate two, for the study of the oriental 
tongues in particular, with the .greatest 
chance o^ultimate success. When the pub^ 
lie are in poss^on of good 'iBunskrit and 
Arabic grammars, the sooner a student, 
who is intended for the East, commences 
these acquisitions as classic languages, the 
greater progress he must afierwards make 
in almost every oriental tongue, when he 







reftclies Asia, provided he 
aadstance of thc»e teachers ohl^ who deem 
the just pronunciation and praddcal know- 
ledge of living languages, of &r ’more con- 
sequence to the great body of our country- 
men in the''£ast, than all the learned lum- 
ber of dead tongues, in either hemisphere. 
Were he even to curtail a portion of bis 
Jime from the Greek and Latin, and devote 
it to the study of Ajrabic and Sunskrit, in 
the British seminaries, he might gain much 
as an easter^i linguist, without losing the 
most useful part of those ornamental pur- 
suits for a gentleman and pohte scholar in 
the western world, because with some im- 
provement in the mode of teaching the 
classics, more may be gained in two years 
than has hitherto been acquired in four. 
The improvement to which I here allude, 
and on which I shall enlarge in the Second 
Volume -is simply to begin every learner 
with a well grounded grammatidal know- 
ledge of his cfvvn mother-tongue, as the most 
rational and easy prelude to adequate pro- 
ficiency in the grammar 'of every other 
language. 

With such a foundation as that proposed 
above, any youth of ordinary capacity must 
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tiie' (Ealects In& with tlu^ 
utmost &cility, on the soundi^p^dpies, 
aiuiy comparatiTdiy speaking, a veiy ^ort 
period of timd This pl^ 1 would tarm 
the regular and sji^maric imode, in Which 
theory precedes practice, wiUl no doubt 
mady advantages; but as it cann^yet, nor 
always hereafter be pursued, especially with 
thote not in the civil service, I shall subjoin 
a few words on the practical method, which 
I have hitherto recommended. 

As the«Hindoostanee is the feost general 
colloquial tongue in India, and one of coii- 

••^tant use and occurrence with our native 

% 

• officers, teachers, seiv^ants, and dependents 
of every description, the sooner it is learned, 
on real grammatical principles, the better ; 
since such an acquisition, as matters are 
now conducted, never afterwards can mili- 
tate against the student’s proficiency in the 
more classic oriental languages. * • 

Those i^ersian scholars who, entirely ne- 
glecting the Hindoostanee at first, acquire 
a barbarom jargon and defective, pronun- 
ciation from their domestics and indifterent 
Moonshees, seldom get over these grand ob- 
stacles, without more labour than people 
so situated will commonly bestow. Such 
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men may be very profound 
karriing, withoul having any dcxl^ty or 
useful ‘knowledge in bmdness; by which 
alone they can- defend the illiterate' multi- 
tude 'horn the takns of those pedantic cor- 
morants, who will otherwise parey on the 
blood and vitals of the great body of the 
people, in all the subordinate offices of our 
Indian empire, and of course clamour much 
against any gentleman condescending to 
learn the vulgar tongue, or deigning to 
converse directly with the common suitors 
iir any court of justice. 

It is tills colloquial information also, by 
ivhich, in fact, we can with propriety ex- 
act that reverence and respect from the 
native officers, between us and our Indian 
subjects, that will effectually restrain them, 
by due awe and subordination to us, from 
plundering and ojipressing their own coun- 
trymen ds they have hitherto, too often, 
withv impunity, done, in spite of Ull our for- 
mer oriental'^classic lore. 

In the Grammatical introduction, the 
subject of pronunciation has been adverted 
to, as one of the most formidable obstacles 
in acquiring the Hindoostanee language, but 
fine also which may easily be overcome by 
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sitt®yi^ ^d perseverance on the teacher 
and schokts’ part, for a few weeks at first) 
wliich is a small matter, when, contrasted 
with the great advantage of- speaking intel- 
ligibly to the peofde erf India, in theii* ver- 
nacular tongue. ' • 

K is a curious but a real factj that they 
have added three letters to our alphabet, 
which it does not possess, viz. the harsh d, 
1, r, from •their inability to perceive, that 
these letters among us rather approximate 
to the soft series, which alone exists in 
the Persian, than to those hard* consonants 
in the N agree alphabet that prove so trou- 
blesome to us in the acquisition of the 
Hindoostanee. As this innovation is found- 
ed upon fallacy and misconception en- 
tirely, and as it multiplies characters, not 
onl^ unnecessarily, but also with a discor- 
dant effect, on words like doctor y captain, 
&c. when incorjjorated with the? Idindoo- 
stanee, it^ would be well if every scholar 
were to set his face agairiit so useless 
and erroneous a practice. It distorts our 
names, multiplies and disfigures our let- 
ters, for no one good purpose, except to 
prove, that hitherto our literary intercourse 
with the Hindoostanees has been extreme- 
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ly limited, otherwise they coultf se* Jwkve 
persisted in this glaring error so long, which, 
like many more blunders of this nature, 
originates in that general inadvertency of 
the multitude to particular &cts, till they 
are properly illustrated and explained by 
individual research. ‘ 

That a reversed Hindoostanee Dictiona- 
ry would be a valuable acquisition to ori- 
ental literature, is sufficiently • apparent j 
but if the students of that language will du- 
ly reflect oijf what follows, such .a work is 
not quite s<!> indispensable and essential to 
their progress as many people suppose. Ip 
the first place, I am just publishing an ex- 
tensive reversed Vocabulary in the Second 
Volume, which may generally be of the 
greatest use, when such a Dictionary is re- 
quired. In the second place, very few be- 
ginners will properly advert to the abso- 
lute necessity of learning a sufficient stock 
of words by heart, and to the ^inference 
that follows#' such an acquisition. With 
two or three thousand vocables and a com- 
petent idea of grammar, ^ery scholar of 
common industry and penetration possesses 
the means of increasing the amount to any 
number, without consulting a dictionary, 

\ 
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•Thfi me*e exertion, on this plan, gives op- 
portunities of learning words that could not 
otherwise occur ; and, what is.of fcir greater 
consequence, the meaning*of every word 
thus found out by the student becomespart- 
ly a discovery, which is accoidingly che- 
rishfcd with greater affection in the mind, 
as. a creature of his own. That misconcep- 
tions will at times occur, nay, that every 
effort to learn the true sense of the word 
will now and then prove abortive, I am 
not so fool-hardy as to deny j still, every 
body who fairly makes the expef iment must 
-iind, that such an accident will be rare in- 
deed, if he will form or select some easy 
sentences in which the vocables under dis- 
cussion are used. There cannot be a great 
many useful words in any language, whose 
signification is not in general very evident 
from the tenor of the sentence or speech in 
which they appear. Let us illustrate this 
by two f^iliar examples, which every in- 
telligent reader may extend, rtwerse, or mo- 
dify, as he pleases. “ When rushk is excit- 
ed among scholfirs, application and profici- 
ency will be the result.” “ Every man 
from tu,ussonb conceives his own religion 
the best.” Little pliilological acumen will 
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b? requisite at on<5e to determini^ tli«^ liyik 
must signify f»*afila/wa, competitim^ 

&c. nor can tuusscob well be taken here ?or 
any thing but 'ptejudice^ prtpossesskn^ &c. 
Granting even, thut habit or any other 
meaning strikes the learner first, he can 
easily put it to the test, in one or two ilaore 
sentences, either of his own finding’ out, 
or if in the East, he can apply to his Mcion- 
shee. Under circumstances like^the above, 
which the learner may multiply ad libitum^ 
let me earnestly entreat of him .always to 
refer to the*^ English words in my Vocabu- 
lafy, that he may conceive right, and in 
all probability this will prove a complete 
confirmation of his own discoveries. I 
have been the more earnest on this head, 
because the spirit of procrastination, which 
is so apt to letter European energies in a 
warm chmate, tcTo often broods with selt- 
complaceficy on the non-existence of a re- 
versed Dictionary, as an excelleiit apology 
for the want^6f exertion, wherever that evil 
genius takes entire possession of our facul- 
ties, and ■'wheedles us from^the acquisition 
of the Hindoostanee or any other useful 
pursuit. The procrastinators who fondly 
hope to make great progress the moment 
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: thaJsfJLfesifeiise my Dictionary, wUl then be 
as far removed from Acti-raty of mind . as 
they are now^ so they may take imy .word 
for it, that thcur progress in Hindoostanec 
will after aU be, very litl3e;advan©fed by the 
expected. Work ; which may nevertheless 
fonft an early sftumber among my intended 
Tsolumes. ' 

* I 

The' directions given in some of my late 
Works, for the punctuation of sentences in 
the oriental languages, and their division 
into paragraphs or sections, will, I flatter^ 
myself^ pave the way for a new i^ra, in both 
the chirography and typography of the East, 
' which have hitherby remained in their pris- 
tine state of confusion and obs'^uritv. I 
have even gone so lar as to enforce the 
principle, observed in our. printing, which 
preserves words distinct from each other, 
by joining tlie letters of ‘each as closely as 
possible, and interposing spaces* between 
distinct v^^cablcs alone. Though the ori- 
ental types are not yet too wail adapted to 
this great improvement, I have neverthe- 
less tried it for fhe information of^he read- 
er, to prepare him for this excellent expe- 
dient, in all future works, which should in- 
variably exhibit •every individual word as 
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separate and detached as these appear in 
the books and writings, of the western 
world. That the lazy Indies, and tKeir 
more indolent abettors, will declaim against 
this beneficial innovation, is very probable ; 
but a similar outcry Im been the concomi- 
tant obstruction of every discovery or re- 
formation among the sons of Adam, since 
the creation of the world to the present day; 
I cannot therefore expect more indidgence 
than my predecessors in similar walks of 
improvement and reform, nor shall I feel 
less sanguine of ultimate success than the 
most fortunate of them have done. When 
the practical utility of my labours has had 
time to be diflEiised among the best judges 
of their merits, I despair not of converting 
those even, who, on a superficial view of 
the subject, would be the first to oppose 
every attempt of the kind. From one re- 
flection* I' cannot avoid deriving the most 
heartfelt satisfaction, and it is this, that if 
my efforts te facilitate the acquisition of 
Hindoosjtanee, through the medium of an 
improved -typographical system, prove suc- 
cessful, all the oriental languages may, and 
probably will, derive much advantage in 
the same department, which has hitherto 
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? pro'll grand stumbling-block against 
a rapid progress in the eastern tongues, to 
all Europeans who have devoted their time 
to such pmsuits. Were thoi% who sojourn 
in India fully aware of the many evils which 
result from a very imperfect knbwledge or 
absolute iterance of the Hindoostanee, we 
W9uld soon perceive an immense number 
of adepts in this most useful speech, even 
in the metropolis of the British Indian em- 
pire. Many men there most absurdly con- 
edve, that as the Calcutta Bungalees gene-, 
rally can chatter a barbarous * species of 

• English, there is no necessity for a Euro- 

• pean learning the country languages. No 
mistake can be more fatal than this, be- 
cause affeirs of the utmost moment to the 
parties concerned are thus entrusted to the 
accidental conception of English by an apa- 
thetic native, who too dften pretends to 
know a whole sentence in that language, 
when in reality he does not properly com- 
prehend one word of it. GeiRlemen who 
have important transactions to manage with 
the Indians, through the mediumrof Euro- 
peans, ought to weigh this matter well, be- 
fore they employ any who have not at least 
u competent acquaintanetj^with Hindoosta- 
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nee or Bungalee, otherwise they tastots Cx-" 
pect to meet with losses and cr(»ses of the 
worst kind. That dangerous misconcep- 
tions, under such circumstances, do not 
mort frequently happen to British Indians, 
must rathef be attributed to our auspicious 
fortune, than our good management ; 6r to 
that concealment and silence, which fre- 
quently prevent disasters "of this nature 
from becoming public. The very discord- 
ant accounts by both ancient and modern 
travellers, relative to India, may doubtless 
originate in their too frequent ignorance of 
the languages current over the countries 
through which they travel, as historians or 
philosophers ; and to the confidence they 
must, so situated, place in illiterate, stupid, 
or designing interpreters. 

So far from wishing to pamper and con- 
firm that mental torpor, to which our coun- 
trymen, on their arrival in India, are but 
too prone, from the enervating effects of a 
warm chmate, and the still more danger- 
ous influence of example, 1 have strained 
every neive to obviate its bhneful effects, by 
endeavouring to teach every youth there to 
think and act for himself on that import- 
ant occasion, 'ijihat my assertions are true, 
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OS tat‘M least as the Hiiuioostanee language 
is concerned, we may learn from the an- 
nals of literature in that country, where^ 
strange to tell, the men whose official situai- 
tions alone ought to make them proficients 
in the popular tongue, have hefen, till Jate- 
ly,Vith a very few exceptions, quite igno- 
rant of the matter. What is still worse, 
their Indian monitors are doubly interest- 
ed in confirming that ignorance, of which 
every native, but those very men, as well 
every person not hoodwinked by mispla- 
ced partiality, with so much feason com- 
plain. The great experience which I late- 
ly enjoyed in this department enables me 
to declare with confidence, that where one 
M(»nshee is to be found either inclined or 
t|ualified to teach the Hindoostanee on 
grammatical principles, there are ninety- 
nine, with some ability,* eager and wailing 
to instruct us in the Persian atid Arabic 
languages To ccvunteract such accumu- 
lated and growing obstacles t<» the diffusion 
of the popular speech of Hindoostan, I have 
had recourse to the present puDiication, 
and 1 hope with some success. I feel per- 
fectly convinced, that the happiness and 
prosperity of the Britis^ Indian empirp 
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is more intimately connected with- our 
general progress in the most usefiil lan- 
guages of India, than -our great erudition 
in their learned tongues; and that those are 
the only safe medium, by which we can 
avoid many evils and some delusive errors 
among us, that are founded entirely 6n a 
misconception of the native character, by 
people imder peculiar local attachments, 
not less injurious to them, than to the real 
interests of the British empire, both in Asia 
and Europe. In a country so situated as 
liindoostari has long been, it requires very 
little discernment to predict the fatal con- 
sequences which must through time ensue 
from the fascinating influence of native fa- 
vourites of either sex, when unfortunately 
exerted against the justice, respect, civility, 
and attention, which are due on many oc- 
casions to the national rights, spirit, and 
charactpr of the conquerors of India, in the 
persons of individuals in that distant quar- 
ter of the globe. The extremes of virtues 
become real vices, and in regions like those 
it is diffibult to say, whcthfer oppression or 
too much indulgence be the greatest evil ; 
though no one can doubt of a middle path 

I 
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beiiig, as in other critical cases, by fer the 
best. 

On the particular theme of eastern pe- 
dantry, I have observed so- much in page 
295, that it would almost prove a meife re- 
petition, to state more to the same purpose 
her^ ; I cannot, howeverj suppress the fol- 
lo,wing remar^. Although Persian writ- 
ings are too often liable to the very same 
misplaced * display of Arabic erudition, 
which every person will detect even in the 
best Hindoostanee authors, I have been 
credibly informed, that the present Mo- 
narch of Persia is very partial to simplicity 
of style in liis epikolary correspondence 
and compositions ; consequently, that the 
modern language of his dominions now in- 
clines much more to the ancient Puhluwee, 
than ever it has yet done, since the MotsuI- 
mans subjugated that d&lightful country, 
and its fascinating original tongue/ How 
far the present countenance, which the 
Hindoostanee receives from tht highest au- 
thority now in India, will be equ^ly suc- 
cessful in reducing its compositions in fu- 
ture to the level of common sense, and the 
comprehension of the people at large, time 
only can tell ; and I foncl^y hope, that the 
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hoary sage will not frustrate all my%ieadea»' 
vours for so desirable an event to the na<- 
tivra of India, as well as ourselves. 

To Persian works composed by the peo- 
ple 6f India, the very same objections may 
be started that actually exist against Hin- 
doostanee compositions executed by Mcn- 
sulmans born in Bungalu. To the former, 
the real vernacular speech of Persia must 
be very imperfectly known, and that it has 
a considerable bias to the Puhluwee seems 
pretty evident from many particulars, which 
cannot wiih propriety be introduced here. 
Writers, under such circumstances, must 
conceal their want of local knowledge be- 
neath the splendid cloak of that classic lore 
in which the (^mran is solely composed, 
and as they do not labour under the same 
impediments which naturally check the li- 
terati of Europd from similar incroach- 
ments,<'the blind wen may see, that the 
misapplication of oriental erudition is too 
often the genuine of&pring of real igno- 
rance- j-I shall illustrate this, I trust, to 
every candid reader’s satisfaction, by the 
following fact : In Hindoostan, the local 
dialects everywhere assimilate so much 
with the pronunciation of the grand popu- 
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kr tOi|igue, that numberless I^nduwee 
words pervade the current speech or Hin- 
dodstanee in that quarter, which are freely 
used and well understood by the Moosul- 
mans as well as Hindoos. In the province 
of Bung^u, the whole phenomena are re- 
vered, little or no intermixture of the pro- 
vincial dialect can or does take- place, con- 
sei^uently' Arabic or Peraan words must 
supply the *want of local terms in that re- 
gion. Let any oriental scholar attend 
carefully to the Hindoostanee, spoken in 
the markets by the bulk of the “people be- 
yond BJiagulpoor, and to that idiom of it 
which is current on 'the Bungalu side of the 
boundary, for the truth of my doctrines. 
If he find me wrong, and will come for- 
wards with his observations and sentiments 
as a gentleman and a scholar, I shall do my 
best* to meet him on the same footing, be- 
fore the public tribunal, and I'pjromise, 
when confuted there, to sign my recanta- 
tion in the face of all the world. 

I might also venture to extend, my opi- 
nion even to the Hindoostane^, writings, 
under the same limitations and terms, were 
I not conscious that the itch of pedantr} 
has long been the literary\epidemic of In- 
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dia, which may yet, in spite of ev«^ nos-^ 
trum, become more inveterately confirmed 
than ever, and even spread its baneful 'in- 
fluence to the British Isles. 

l^e persevering efforts which I have 
made to baloish all learned lumber firom the 
Hindoostanee, will not, at this period, I^flat- 
ter myself, be misconstrued into any wish 
for the expulsion also of all concord, pro- 
priety, accuracy of speech, and pronuncia- 
tion, by those men who, not ha\ang at first 
acquired the grammar of that language, wise- 
lyafFect aftferwards to undervalue and despise 
it. The absurd and risible blimders that 
inexperienced or foolish scholars must at ' 
first commit, in their indiscriminate essays 
to speak grammatically to individuals of 
the various tribes and nations scattered over 
India, as Johnson observes on a similar oc- 
casion, “ may for a time furnish folly wth 
laughter 'and harden ignorance in con- 
tempt, but useful diligence will at last pre- 
vail, and there never can be wanting some 
who distinguish desert.” Should my ex- 
posure of.. Hindoostanee jJedantry ever be 
maliciously represented as a hostile attack 
on the learned languages of the East, let 
my enemies caijefully peruse the Polyglot 
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didly declare, how little I mmt such cen* 
surh, and how much tiiose very acquisitions 
are esteemed by me, though i hav^ not yet 
made any g^eat process in them< That 
Arabic and SundEiit are the grdnd sources 
of rfeal oriental literature, I never was s^y 
enough to deny j on the contrary, I respect 
them in the higher regions of science, as 
they richly deserve. It is only when these 
pure fountains overflowtheir natural bounds 
and come, sweeping down like a torrent on 
the plains of common language and ordi- 
nary .discourse, that I take up arms to op- 
pose their overwhelming career. I, per- 
haps absurdly, conceive that a wide difRi- 
sion of profound eastern erudition is nei- 
ther very requisite for our general transac- 
tions in India, nor that it is on the whole 
so conducive to mental improvement, hap- 
piness, and morality, as our own,* hnwever 
much I may rejoice to see the British youth 
sufficiently initiated in the grammar, idiom, 
and useful works of aff the languages spo- 
ken or understobd in India. Wjiofevfer re- 
flects for a moment, that the people who 
speak their own general language gram- 
matically, are invariably understood much 
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^r. the vulgar in .each pr(i^9i|plia^ 
those mencan.oompreheiui the ftroivinoial 
dialects, l .&ney he wili not hesit^le to de> 
cide in &vour ^of kanung the Hindoosta- 
nee'on sound priniC^les..at jcmce. ,Jf edu- 
cation be ‘essential to' the charactcar of a 


gentleman among us, its limits musC be 
narrow indeed, when they do not embrace 
a grammatical knowledge of *our ©wn 
tongue ; tlien why despise the •saihe crite- 
rion in other languages ? Some very 
young students have been absolutely deter- 
red from learning the popular language of 
India, by assurances, that neither I . nor my 
scholars can make ourselves understood by 
the natives. If those good men, who so 
confidently say so, could only accompany 
my pupils or me, by way of trial, througli 
all the intermediate stages of society in 
Hindoostan, I am confident of convincing 
them iji person, that they never were more 
mischievously deceived, or mistaken in their 
lives, and that to deter others, who cannot 
know better, from% useful pursuit, by fa- 
bricated stories of blunders, which never 
existed, is a species of bull-baiting, neither 
very manly nor becoming in any gentle- 
maji. 



Hil^^krit being the grand pailiadiuin 
of every Hindoo art and scienccy « know- 
ledge of it is indispensable for any person 
who expects to be. an adept in the religious 
and civil histca^y of ancient India : On*the 
other hand^ the Arabic is no le& advanta- 
geous in all that relates to Mcohununud and 
his followers. 

Ruths’ of extraordinary talents might be 
deputed, at the expence of the state, with 
encouraging allowances, to acquire benefi- 
cial arts and profound knowledge abroad, 
in the several walks of science, for whieh 
their various capacities may prove best 
' xulapted. 

Men who leave their native homes, mere- 
ly in quest of fortune in foreign climes, 
have commonly important duties to per- 
form, which allow them httle leisure to 
cultivate that knowledge •and information 
with sufficient accuracy, which might be 
acquired in every region of the globe, were 
people resident there with n© other official 
avocations. The fomjfer class of scholars 
may, with great’propriety, be compared to 
simple gleaners in the wide fields of a lite- 
rary harvest, from whom the public can 
expect but a slender stock for the common- 
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wealth of letters; whereas men'tiiip^lled# 
purpcsely to this duty, must become reapers 
at once, and, to preserve their own charac- 
ter, will natiu^iUy return loaded with an 
ample supply of literary materials to their 
patrons and employers. In one, way, a few 
years will effect more in the service of real 
science and learning, than a century pos- 
sibly can procure by the other, in which 
it must be recollected, that more than half 
of the subsequent time is too often fruit- 
lessly spent in forgetting or correcting all 
the mistakes, generated during the preced- 
ing period of desultory research. 

To beginners, who can but ill brook any 
misconception by the natives, when speak- 
ing to them, I must observe, that until the 
voice, manner of speaking, or tone of the 
speaker, be a little familiar to a Hindoo- 
stanee hearer, he will not readily compre- 
hend what has been said in his own lan- 
guage. This frequently affords- a momen- 
tary triumph to the Jargonists of an audi- 
ence, who very sapiently remark, that this 
is the ns^tural consequence of preferring 
grammatical accuracy of speech to their 
usual Jargon. Let no man of sound judg- 
ment, however, te terrified by such a bug- 
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every Jargonist, eateris pari- 
bus, must be exposed to the veijr sau^ disr 
ap^intments. Independent of the natoral 
stupidity and apathy, which too often dis- 
grace the Hindoostanees on such occasions, 
there is a species of low cunnitig, or Na- 
tional policy, about many of them, which 
is no less vexatious in its consequences to a 
}inung scholar. He probably asks a very 
plain, disinterested question, which the na- 
tive perfectly comprehends, and could an- 
swer immediately. His suspicious temper, 
or guilty conscience, takes the* alarm, "he 
fears there is something insidioiis in the in- 
terrogation, and, to prepare his mind for 
an evasive or defensive reply, he very adroit- 
ly pretends not to have understood the 
speech which was addressed to him. A 
short pause then intervenes, before the ex- 
pression can well be repeated, and this ge- 
nerally gives the wily native leisure enough 
to recollecd, in a guarded answer, his scat- 
tered senses, which had been beating every 
bush in the neighboiurhood for the anguis 
in hcrha, that tl!ey constantly expect to en- 
counter in eveiy query. I appeal to the 
careful observer of Asiatic manners, who 
has not yet allowed his private affections en- 
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tiiiely to mislead his judgment 

gex^rai character, for the truth of these 

remarks. 

The learned -reader wU, I suspect, be 
surprised now to meet with oriental com- 
position in*the Homan character, unless he 
dispassionately considers my reasons for still 
persisting in that practice. I shall there- 
fore close this long digression with a -re- 
mark or two more upon that subject. In- 
dependent of the accuracy of pronunciaf- 
tion, and the competent idea of the inflexion 
and concortl of words, which this plan af- 
fords to the learner of Hindoostanee, people 
forget, that the whole is a mere extension 
of the alphabetical principles, on which any 
foreign language is necessarily represented 
by our own letters individually to us, as 
the learners of such a tongue. If these 
principles be just originally, the superstruc- 
ture upon'them cannot be wrong, however 
requisite it may afterwards be to exhibit 
and read languages under their own ap- 
propriate symbols. Men who neglect sys- 
tem id these matters, at their first outset, 
and, in the true spirit of perverseness, affect 
to despise it ever after, afford very sufficient 
proofli of its value, by the inconsistent and 
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modes they rntturaJiy Mow, . 
\^hen forced to express md^ta} ■ vocable 
in 'the Eoman character to their i^ers. 
If the mere view of a strangle ch^acter 
could alpne convey its power to the reader"! 
mind, ajid thereby confer the* faculty of 
jus^pron^dation on his organs of ^i^h, 
the common . inconsiderate outcry against 
tny.Hindee-Rdman System would be well 
founded y «nd, indeed, as it formerly stood, 
1 ^ust allow that one grand objection was 
properly started, viz. that my scholars were 
taught to speak accurately, sometimes, at 
the fuhire expence of their oriental spelling. 

• The orthoepigraphical plan now followed 
obviates every thing of that nature, and ra- 
ther paves the way for, than obstructs the 
acquisition of the oriental alphabets, as they 
become progressively requisite to the stu- 
dent, with the advantage «of reconciling his 
mind gradually to all the difficulties ^ must 
afterwards ^encount^ as an eastern scholar, 
which is an object, to most juvenile minds, 
of no small importance. 

In the multitude of counsellors thene'may 
be safety, when these are duly qualified to 
offer the advice required ; every person, 
therefore, will do u’ell, before he follows 
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any relative to his own applical<^^ tbeiS^ 
languages, to as^ his advisers to translate 
the following easy sentence in the Hindbo- 
stanee, or popidar language : “ Hindee zu- 
banmurboot toom seek, ho to seekjio, pur muen 
ne aj tuluk yoonhee seek^ee hue.” 

If this be readily complied with, by for- 
nishing a translation and analysis in writ- 
ing, the beginner ought implicitly to fol- 
low the plan his Mends may lay down for 
the future prosecution of his studies, other- 
wise he should hesitate and adyert to the 
fate of the blind leading the blind in any 
pursuit whatever. At all events, my soli- 
citude at the very commencement of such < 
literary labours is so far pardonable, as I 
honestly wish the tyro should trust neque coe- 
cum ducem, neque amentem consultorem, in all 
important matters of this kind. 

Were the learner to task his self e't'cry 
day with carefully extracting so many words 
regularly from this vplume, foto a neat 
book, he wqjild soon be master of the whole 
by heart; and, by acquiring only those 
words -first which occur progressively, he 
would very quickly lay in a stock of the ut- 
most consequence to a beginner. When 
these objects have been attained, marginal 
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’ ispa{S®|)j.i3^y be appropriated, sotely to en- 
crease the origiiud store, cm: to a reversed 
scheme of the whole, mclodihg such re- 
marks and observations as the learner’s 
progress may enable him occa^onally to 
make on the subject of his studies. As he 
proceeds, his labour ynjl be anoothed with 
the pleasing conviction, tl^t almost every 
word acquired from these sheets may be 
brought to the profit side of his account at 
once, for most of the oriental tongues, 
without the smallest apprehension of being 
constrained by experience to insert many 
items to the score of loss, as he must ine- 
vitably do with the most of his acquisitions 
from Hadley, and others of that stamp. 

On this theme I feel particular satisfac- 
tion in subjoinmg the following extract 
from the learned and ingenious philological 
lucubrations of Mr H. T. Colebrooke, in 
the 7th volume of the Asiatic Rfesaarphes, 
page 223- »“ On the subject of the modern 
dialect of Upper India, I with«pleasure re- 
fer to the works of Mr Gilchrist, whose la- 
bours have no>Xr made it easy to ^S6quire 
the knowledge of an elegant language, 
which is used in every part of Hindoostan 
and the Dukhin; which is the commoji 

H 
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vehicle.of colloquial int^course aitliii^ all'"’ 
well educated natives, and among the illi- 
terate also, in many provinces of India ; 
and which is Mmost every where intelli- 
gible to some among the inhabitants of 
every village. - - 

“ Without passing the limits of Hin^oo- 
stan, it would |>e easy to collect a copious 
list of different dialects, in the various pro- 
vinces which are inhabited by the ten prin- 
cipal Hindoo nations. The extensive re- 
gion, which is nearly defined by the banks 
of Ihe Suruswutee and Gunga on the north, 
and which is strictly limited by the shores 
of the eastern and western seas towards the 
.south, contains fifty-seven provinces accord- 
ing to some lists, and eighty-four accord-s 
ing to others. Each of these provinces has 
its peculiar dialect, which appears, however, 
in most instances'^ to be a variety only of 
some one* among|the ten principal idioms. 
Thus Hindoostanee, which seen's to be the 
lineal descendant of the Kanyukoobju, com- 
prises numerous dialects, from the Oordoo 
liuban, or language of the “royal camp and 
court, to the barbarous jargon, which re- 
ciprocal mistakes have introduced among 
European gentlemen and their native .scr- 
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: vanto 4 :^:^ 31 ie same tongue, under its niore 
appropriate denomination of Hindee, com-j 
prehcnds many dialects strictly local and' 
proxdncial. They differ in' the proj^Son 
of Arabic, Persian, and Sanskrit, either pure 
or ^ghtly corrupted, which the^ contain ; 
and some shades of difference may be also 
found in the pronunciati^, and even in 
the^basis of each dialect.” * 

To enable the Hindoostanee student to 
judge and decide for his seif as soon as pos- 
sible, I have here also deemed it my duty 
to insert the very judicious and ivrefrag^le 
arguments in Mr W.^B. Bay ley’s Collegial 
Thesis, pubhshed a few years ago, on the 
importance and utility of that language. 

“ The language which in my proposi- 
tion I have specified by the name of Hin- 
doostanee, is also frequently denominated 
Hindee, Oordoo, Moosulrntmee, and Rekhtu. 
It is compounded of the Arabic^ Persian, 
and Sunskijlt, or Bhakha, which last appears 
to have bden in former ages dhe current 
language .of Hindoostan. 


^ The slight orthographical deviations in a few words 
from Sir WilJiam Jones's plan to my own, will .surely he 
pardoned here, as every anthor has the same riglit, on such 
to mukc Free %vith mine. 
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“ Owing, in some measure, to ' 

course of the merchants of Arabia with this 
"co^try, but more particularly to frequent 
invasions by the Mcosulmans, and their ul- 
timate settlement in it, a considerable num- 
ber of Ara'bic and Persian words bec^e 
engrafted on the original language of tine 
natives, and outnf this mixture arose a n^ 
language, the Ifrndoostanee, like a mo4ern 
superstructure on an ancient foimdation. 

“ By degrees it assumed its present ap- 
pearance and estimation, and the court of 
Oihiee made choice of it, as the medium 
in all aftairs depending on colloquial inter- 
course. Hence its influence gradually spread 
abroad so widely, that it became univer- 
sally used in the courts of the Moosulman 
princes. Many of the native inhabitants 
also grew familiarized to it, and used it in 
all concerns, the Validity of which did not 
depend upon written documents. 

“ As the intercourse and compiunication 
of the Mcosulmans with ‘the natives of In- 
dia was greater or less, according to certain 
circuiilstances and situatioits, the Hindoo- 
stanee naturally varied considerably, with 
respect to the prevalence of one or other 
of the languages composing it. This cir- 
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' cunitStilEWi^fe' will sanction a diviskm bf it in- 
to t^e distinct dialects : namely, the pris- 
tine, or country ; the middlej or femUi^ 
and the learned, or court dialect y.^ch of 
which are respectively useful in difterentMiv 
triQts, situations, and families. 

“ In the firat, or pristine dialect, there 
i§ a smaller admixture of foreign words ; 
hen^e this is more nearly related to the 
original dialects of the country. 

“ In the second, or familiar dialect, the 
number of foreign words bears nearly an 
equal proportion to the original bnes. ** 

“ In the third, or jcourt dialect, Arabic 
and Persian words are by far the most nu- 
merous. 

“ It is imnecessary for me to explain the 
various moral and physical causes, which 
have rendered the Hindoostanee less preva- 
lent in some parts of India than in others, 
since they must be evident to every reflect- 
ing mind.i This circumstance, however, 
by no mewis invalidates my proposition ; 
for, althyigh I can grant that particular 
dialects are spoken by the inhabitants of 
several districts and provinces of India, yet 
I assert, that no one of them, taken indivi- 
dually, is so generally useful and necessary 
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as the Hindoostanee : Nor will* afflser-' 
tion appear too bold when it be conadered, 
'"that, however extensive a country may be, 
anti hhw nuiherous soever the chalects 
spoken in it* still the language of its court 
and metropolis will always be most gene- 
rally known and understood, and must of 
consequence be, that most w^orthy of atten- 
tion and cultivation by foreigners. 

“ I shall now advert to a few ‘arguments, . 
which I trust will be convincing and satis- 
factory proofs of the truth of my proposi- 
tiottr 

“ In the w'hole of the vast country of 
Hindoostun, scarce any Mrosulman will be 
found, w^ho does not understand and speak 
the Hindoostanee. 

“ Every Hindoo also, of any distinction, 
or who has the least connection either with 
the Monsulman or the British government, 
is, according to his situation, acquainted, 
more or less, with this ‘language^; 

“ It is moreover the general medium by 
which many persons of various foreign na- 
tions, settled in Hindoostun, communicate 
their wants and ideas to each other. Of 
the truth of this indeed we ourselves are an 
evidence, as are the Portuguese, Dutch, 
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%Frei|^,^anes, Arabs, Turks, Greeks, Ar- 
menians, Georgians,' Persians, Moghuls, 
and* Chinese. f 

“ In almost all the armies 0 i li^a this 
appears to be the universally uspd^nguage, 
even though many of the individuals com- 
posing them be better acqMinted with the 
dialects peculiar to their respective dis- 
tricts. ' 

“ Nearly from Cape Comorin to Kabool, 
a country about aooo miles in length, and 
1400 in breadth, witliin the Ganges, few 
persons will be found in any large villages 
or towns, which have ever been conquered 
* or much frequented by Masulmans, who 
are not sufficiently conversant in the Hin- 
doosfcinee ; and in many places beyond the 
Canges, this language is current and fami- 
liar. 

An accurate knowledge of the customs 
and manners of a nation, depends .princi- 
pally on amacquaintance with its colloquial 
languages i and in no country,, perhaps, is 
this knowedge more essential, or a more 
desirablembject bf attainment, than ill Hin- 
doostan, the inhabitants of which differ so 
widely in religion, laws, customs, and pre- 
judices. 
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When the conquerors and 
country are unacquainted with the "current 
■‘••'^^ech of their subjects, the natural conse- 
quehCcn^ must evidently be, injustice on the 
onewparf^^d disaffection on the other. 

“ Although,^ in the popular language of 
any country, there may be a deficiency of 
books of science, still that language is the 
most proper and necessary for conducting 
the affairs of civil government- and com- 
merce, of military as well as judicial con- 
cerns. I may here observe, tjiat many 
centuries have not elapsed since the learn- 
ing, laws, and religion of our own country, 
were preserved and studied in a foreign 
language: that language, however, has been 
superseded by the English, a sufficient proof 
that the current language of the country 
was deemed most worthy of cultivation and 
study. ‘ 

“ Although the Hiiidoostanee language 
does not boast of very many prose composi- 
tions, or wprks of science, yet ^low many 
elegant tales and beautiful poems '^ave been 
composed in it ! How uni'»ersally'are com- 
mercial and military concerns, and even 
political correspondence of the highest con- 
sequence, connected with it, and carried on 
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‘>i% in this place I may observe, 

that the instructions of the learned natives, 
and'all their disputations and arguments oft 
subjects of literature, are cd’nduc'^dih it; 
and that in every case, where^' native of 
this country wishes either ttfconlpose or to 
dictate any thing to be written, he con- 
stantly arranges his ideas, and explains his 
meaning, in the Hindoostanee. 

“ Lastly, a correct and general know- 
ledge of this language greatly facilitates the 
acquisition of many others, and is the only 
mean by which we can prevent injustice 
and imposition. 

** If the assertions which I have here 
made be founded on truth, what argument 
can be brought to invalidate my proposi- 
tion ? The conclusion from the premises 
is this, that to the merchant, the traveller, 
the civil and military offiter, the philoso- 
pher and physician ; in short, to dvery one 
who carries. on concerns of any moment in 
India, theyHindoostanee language is'more 
generally necessary and advantageous than 
any other ; and,* on this account, it Ought 
to be tfie most cultivated and esteemed.” 

Some years ago I received the following 
very acceptable note, from one of my ju- 
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v^nile friends, whose progress 
oriental language more than kept pace 
'^th the laudable ardour displayed here 
forTKlS^neral’ difiusion of usefid know- 
ledge. i^:the publication of the extract 
which he* cb1:nmunicated, may r conduce 
powerfully to the speedy triumph of truth, 
in behalf of the Hindoostanee language at 
Madras, I have used the freedom to lay it 
before the public, in the conviction that 
the able Writer alluded to, never could take 
offence at a liberty, which may, soon pro- 
duce the most beneficial consequences, by 
communicating his judicious opinions to 
the gentlemen on that very valuable, ex- 
tensive, and encreasing establishment. 

“ Wherever I go, I shall carry with me 
the same grateful recollection of your kind- 
ness and assistance, the same aeal for the 
honowable cause in which you have been 
so long engaged.” 

Soton kee iiccnd men kurnc ko kliatail ja.oonga, 
Nootq kuhta hue mcra aj yih^hur n:y(i se; 
Ankur honth ubhce tootec ke mul ja^qnga. 

“ I send you the opinion of one of tire 
first and best informed men at Madras, on 
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of the languages jiecessary for 
carrying on the duties at that Presid«acy, 
as ^ar as the Hindoostanee is cosnc^med/^ 

'Extrmi of d Lxttcr from aCieni1c>ffan at Madras, 

, • dated IQth June * 

It is scarcely necessary for me to notice 
the /Hindoostanee dialect, the extent and 
force of ^hich are sufficiently known to all 
persons, who have directed their attention, 
either to the business or to the literature of 
India. A copious knowledge of that dittlect 
is, in my judgment, alpne sufficient for the 
transaction of ordinary affaire in any pari 
of the territories under this Government ; 
but it will be obvious to you, that the use 
of it will be found more extensive and 
more common in those parts, which have 
b^n'more immediately, *and for a longer 
^piriod of time, subjected to the iMahome- 
dari yoke.^ Throughout the territories of 
the N abort of Arcot, and the Balaghaut do- 
minions ^f the late Tippoo Sultan, the use 
of the flindooStanee dialect is familiar to 
all persons employed in the public offices 
of Government, and to a great portion of 
the common people y but this observation 
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ia more extensively applicable 
than to the Carnatic. All the officers of 
Ihe Sultan’s government having been Ma- 
homeStms, wh'6 are generally too proud or 
too* ignOT9B8^ to understand any but their 
own langilage^he Hindoostanee necessari- 
ly became the general channel of commu- 
nication in the departments of the army, 
the law, and the revenue. It is long since 
the same causes have ceased to'aflfect the 
general manners of the Carnatic under the 
Nabobs of Ajcot. The armies nominated 
for its protection* have been composed of 
natives of every description, and exclusive- 
ly commanded by European officers : few 
traces of a judicial establishment are disco- 
verable : the Nabobs of Arcot have taken 
into their service European ministers j and 
those ministers have necessarily employed 
interpreters or dtbashes, the effect of aU 
W’hich.caCuses has tended to dimmish tlJP 
Mahomedans , influence, and to revive the 
original manners of the Hindoo mhabitants 
of the different provinces. In thV northern 
Circal's, the traces of the Mahom^an con- 
quest, in this respect, are more faint than 
in the Carnatic, and I believe that they are 
less perceptible in most of the southern pro- 
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speaking theiiefeise of the ge- 
neral utility of the Hindoostanee language, 
it may be proper to qualifyit by an excep- 
tion with respect to the judicial depsutment, 
particularly in the northern Cvk^iirs, and in 
the provinces south of theCiolefoon; for I 
doubt that a person possesnng a knowledge 
of the Hindoostanee direct alone would be 
cornpeteiit to discharge the duties of a judge 
in those Tiistricts/’ 

The writer of the foregoing letter, Mr 
Webb, is since dead, and my late pupil, 
Mr Jonathan Henry Lovett, is, alas*! no 
more, having died about a year ago in his 
passage from India, deeply regretted by all 
who had the happiness to know him. 

If a knowledge of the languages of Eu- 
rope has ever been deemed requisite for an 
accomplished officer, how much more so 
wrill the general language of India be to 
every military man in that regidn,. where 
he may often command bodies of Sipahees, 
and alwars has to deal, with the people at 
large, al]r of whom will pay more or less 
respec^o the person who speaks their ver- 
nacular speech, the most or least like a gen- 
tleman among them. This consideration 
itself should prove an adequate stimulus to 
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every reflecting youth, who ! 

his fortune as a soldier in the East ; to say 

nothing of the risk he constantly runs there 

of losing his Hfe,. by some dangerous blun- 

der^jr oth!Ss»,whien on emergencies giving 

the word df ^Inmahd to his men^ In the 
^ « 

war against Teepoo Sahib, conducted by the 
brave Cornwallis, on a very critical occa- 
sion, an officer, in ordering hiis meii to move 
a little to the right, unfortunately said, 
huto ! instead of, dubo ! and the Sipahees 
fell back in a manner that must have ex- 
posed a whole army and their distinguish- 
ed leader to inevitable destruction, had not 
the mistake been imrrjediately rectified, be- 
fore its ruinous effects became seriously per- 
ceptible by that contagious communication, 
which is generally the bane of an Indian 
army. 

. That I may ndt be accused of interested 
singularity in my notions about the current 
language of India, I shall subjoin an extract 
of a letter,^ which I lately read with great 
pleasure and satisfaction, from in old ex- 
perienced brave officer in the ser^^ce, to a 
young gentleman on his arrival there, and 
which I deem the most honourable testi- 
mony, though not intended as one, in my 
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present occasion^ and no less 
creditable to the writer himselfi but whose 
name, however, I cannot use the freedom 
to mention. 

“ I advise your endeavouring^ to qiudify 
yourself for the native line of the Service, by 
attention to the common language of the coun- 
try, as soon as possible. An officer going 
inter a Sepoy baitationy as of course will be 
your loh'perhaps soon, without understand- 
ing the languagCy is not only useless to the 
servicey but makes a very ridiculous figure ; 
and I strongly recommend, as at> amusement 
in your leisure hoursy the study of the Per- 
sian language : you will have a good deal of 
spare time upon your hands, and >ou may 
be assured you cannot employ it in any 
manner that is likely 4o be so profitable to 
yourself : sooner or later the knowledge of 
it always leads a man to sOme advantageous 
situation, and, at any rate, you tviU feel a 
satisfaction in having qualified yourself^ and 
put it in the power of your friends to serve 
you, should an opening present itself. You 
will pa^on theffiberty I take in giving you 
these, mats— rl wish I had any thing better 
to give you.” 
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A A’ery deserving scholar of 
is now rising high in the civil service at 
Bengal, arrived during my residence there, 
after he had leUmed the Persian pretty well 
at home. "At first, like all Persian students, 
he felt no Inclihation to study the Hindoo- 
stanee, and kept away from my class ac- 
cordingly, though his pronunciation, as an 
orientalist, was very incorrect, and might 
to this day have remained so, in spite of his 
rapid advancement in both Persic and Ara- 
bic lore, had he not met with a circum- 
stance that at once made him think and 
act boldly for himself. One day, our Per- 
sian tyro was desired by a constable, in the 
streets of Calcutta, to attend as one of the 
jury at a coroner’s inquest, then sitting on 
the corpse of a person who had been kill- 
ed on the road by a carriage driving over 
him. He obeyed the summons, but was 
surprised 'to find that the witnesses spoke 
nothing but Hindoostaiiee or Bungalee j 
and his Persian tongue proved of so little 
use, th^ it might as well have been in his 
pocket as his head, for not*one of^e par- 
ty either spoke or understood that language. 
This accident opened the young man’s eyes 
nmst effectually ; he very ingenuously stated 
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me: himself^ aaidcoimn^ced the 
stadj of the Hindoostaaeei Ibndiwithi His 
progress wasrihpid'in >4, ^md i hive ^ce 
learned, with great pleasare^ ith^it he fimte 
his intercourse with the Hindoo^neeswei^ 
much facilitated^ by the iiish*uchons he re-- 
ceived from.me^ in the popular language of 
^ East, withoiku ieal knowledge of which 
he yrould how 'be often puzzled to traimct 
business^ the first importance with the na-* 
tives of India. This gentleman’s case, and 
some others, have been produced by peo- 
ple who differ from me on this head, to show 
that the Arabic and Persian languages ought 
to be acquired first, as a necessary prelude 
to the Hindoostanee ; but the very same ef- 
fects would, follow, were proficients in the 
Hindoostanee to prosecute the study of 
those tongues; with this difference in their 
favour, that in the meah time they could 
converse with the natives on all subjects in 
their vernacular speech, which alone is an 
object of ^eat noonsequence to«nineteen of 
twenty that proceed to the East Indies. 

Not^hg wiil'^ccelerate the student’s real 
progress so much as an early discrimination 
of words into Hinduwee, Farsee, and Uru- 
bee, which can in general be done by ad- 

R 
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verting properly to the alphab^?^<.4^b*l 
language separately, when studying tl^m 
in the Ortbocpigraphical . Ultimatum lately 
published, and notice in page 50 of this 
Work. All words that have bjh, kji, &c. 
d t r, must* be exclusively Hinduwee ; those 
wherein ch p zh g e o occur,: cannot be 
Urubee, while such as have s s h kh a / z 
z zh t a u i qa f q never are Hindu^yee. 
Certain letters, as well as particidar forms, 
like tufseel, katib, /arib, &c. in page 413, 
commonly show that a word is Urubee, in- 
stead of Farsee or Hinduwee. 

There is one difficulty in acquiring all 
languages, and particularly those of the 
Fast, against which the scholar ought early 
to be put on his guard, namely, the want 
of coincidence in many instances between 
liis own and the Hindoostanee, contrasted 
with its actual ekistence in a number of 
others.* Thus, uch-cl^a, both, ap- 
plies to men, things, and abstracts, as a good 
tnan, a good hause^ and a good notioni these can 
therefore bear the same ac^ctive in Hindoo- 
stanee' ; bareek, finey on the*contrai<||^ are as 
much at variance as possible, unless when 
we restrict it to good alone. We say, a cor- 
rect man, book, &cc. ; the natives of India 
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' conteary, use a very diferent 

word for each to expt'ess the idea 'intended. 
We talk of strong tea, meaiung ustringtnt^ 
iittery &c. while by a strong horse, dadtii/ 
Jtrenph is clearly implied ; but in Hindoo- 
stapee, were a person to call for muzboot 
cha, merely because he can say nmzbooi 
gjhora, a strong horsCy he would be consider- 
ed H perfect ignoramus by his servants, who 
generall^ay kurwa cha, i. e. bimr or strmg 
teoy taking the leading quality denoted in 
most things by our general word strong. 
These observations may be extended amaz- 
ingly, but must now be left to the learner’s 
own sagacity. 

The ludicrous, dangerous, and obscene 
blunders that must be daily committed, by 
bad and careless pronouncers of the Hindoo- 
stanee, is certainly one of the principal rea- 
sons for its being so long*neglected and su- 
perseded by the Persian, in our (fipfomatic 
viva voce intercourse*with the Indian courts, 
where tha^ language is colloquially as much 
foreign as French is now at St James’s; 
and I w^ hazard the assertion, that for one 
Hindopstanee who thinks in Persian, there 
are millions to whom it is quite unknowm. 
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Amotig a tiiousand proofs 

tacy of pronunciation, the, following may 
suffice: b,haee, a brother lady, 

courtezan^ pox^‘ rheumatism),. &c. ; 'bjiu,ee, 
friend I buhee, she floated^ also a ledger ; 
bahee, she pleased s bihee, byyi, 

selling ; bayi, a seller. In treaties with the 
Rajas, the word bajee, meaning a. lady of 
rank, may be met with distort^ to Ib^y, 
probably firoAi some misconceptl&n of the 
Persian diplomatist employed in the ilego- 
ciation, on the true import and pronuncia- 
tion ‘of the word ba,ee in question, though 
it seems clearly the feminine form, by elon- 
gation of ba, often bee, whence beebecf so 
well known in the East Indies. 

Wlhle Hadley lived, there might have 
been some charity in permitting him to 
levy a small contribution on his country- 
men. destined for die East; but since his 
death,* it” is consistent neither with reason 
nor justice, to suRct in silence a continu- 
ance of the imposition, in every sense of 
the word, any longer. How any person 
can be yet found fool-hardy enouj^ to risk 
successive editions of an erroneous a<gd per- 
nicious performance is wonderful ; but it 
is still more so to find a single abettor of 
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■ Hadle5*^^’3^rgonic labours, aftar so much 
has been- done for these; some years past by 
Marquis- Wellesley in the cause of oriental 
literature, oh sound principles, the very 
reverse of every thing yiet published in 
Hsi^iley name. I feel no Itesita^on in here 
warning my rea^s against his catchpenny 
performance^ unless they wish to purchase 
It f<jr t^* sole purpose of exposing and de- 
tecting the string of errors and absurdities, 
of which it is composed, from one end to 
the other,* by way of amusement during the 
passage to India, while contrasting the whole 
with this Essay of mine. 

To vindicate the severity of my animad- 
versions, I shall here insert my Hindoosta- 
nee translation of Hadley’s famous story ; 
but, injustice to me, no attempt will I hope 
be made to read it to a native, until my 
ortliography has been acquired, by giving 
every letter of the story the very "individual 
sound it possesses in my Hindee-Roman 
system. The reader will also be pleased to 
recollect, that the English of this tale will 
be found in the*late Captain Hadley ’l^book, 
for t^e style of which no body can justly 
hold me responsible, though I certainly have 
i^ade the Hindoostanee agree with it as 
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much as possible. As the sub|ttiDlettve br 
conditional mood and its tenses to begin- 
ners are more formidable in appearance 
than reality, T would advise them to com- 
pare my mode of expressing these here with 
others, amd to recollect the great use of .the 
present participle or tense, without its aux- 
iliary signs, on all occasions of this kind. 
Few people will conceive this sentence, 
“ Had I then been in Europe, I ^ould not 
have allowed my brother to come to India,” 
so very simple as it in fact is. Suppose the 
reader tries his own skill in Hindoostanee, 
before he looks at my version of it — Jo 
muen cos wuqt wilayut men hota to upne bha.ee 
ko Hindoostan men nu ane deta. An adept 
will at one glance tell why the conditional 
jo is used and oos inflected, the utility of the 
illative or consequential to, and the reasons 
for upne being pifcferred to mere, as well 
as the tuse and nature of the permissive 
compound ane deta. It is by such phrases 
as the above, that the natives can in a mo- 
ment discover, whether the person speak- 
ing toAhem is well versed iit their limguage 
or not. Several instances of the sai^e na- 
ture occur in the story as I have given 
it, which the reader may put to the test of 
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* cx|>eiic®C»5 wheiMver he pleases, I have 
not the smallest idea of fiiiiching fFmn any 
ordeal that mtiy be proposed on this sub- 
ject. 

Urul>^ Hindoostan^ zub.01 

058 Padshali kee C,etee uor con Shahzadon ka jo 

00s ke ishq, ke mare sufur ko guyc the. 

bums ix>o,e ki ek bura duolulmund 
PadshahMan. Singli nam, Bungale men t^a; 
coske lakh ^uwar, nuo suo oont, pundruh suu 
Jratliee ruh^Q, ocKskee ek burec khoob-soorut be- 
tee thee, jis kee khoob-soortee kec dhpom buhrol 
UKolkon men puhconchee. Teen bha.ee Sliahzatle 
buhoot Jich-clilie oospur asHiq hoo,e, uor roske hap 
se ooskee shadee kee durkhwast dee— -Padshah 
ne upnee lurkee se kuha — In teenon Sliahzadon 
men se ek upne byah ke waste pusund kuro, — 
Shahzadee ne bap ko juwab diya, we sub mcojhe 
burabur huen jis se ap kee murzee ho ; ooshee 
se muen shadee kuroongee,— Tud Padshah ne 
upnee uql se yilr inunsoobu thuliraya.-»-Sha}i- 
zudon se kuha, toom to merce betee ko chahte 
ho ; pur cosne upnee pusund hum gur muoqoof 
rukhec line ; mera htnkm scono-^Townhen teen 
muhcenc ka sufu^kuma hoga; is men jn^koee 
00s ke w^te bulxotuch-chhatmhfu lawega, uor 
wcoh wShfu cos lurkee ke liye fa,idu rukhCj'so ee 
oj^c shadee kurega. — Khucr teenon juwan Pad- 
shah ko mmjra kurke bahur niklc; kisee sura,e 



jak€ apoos men yih cpjrar -kij^’^'^b ana* '' 
heena turoam ho to isee siira.e in£i} awe^ upna 
npna too^fu apoos men dekjilawe^rpjp kdxa 
ao kiya, ,pjiir oosjiee sura,e men ek jugih hoo^e, 
Lure b|ia,ee ne ek doorbeen upnee ank)i pur rukjb- 
ke kuha, jo ^jiuen upnee pyaree ko dekjx sukta tuo 
kya khopsh hota elne men ucbanuk pokar ocKba, 
hue! hue! kya boora nuseeb hud hilinara, jis 
Shahzadcc pur hum ne moohubbnt se dil lugaya 
tha so \v(i»h to isce dum murtee hue-^fiS pur 
luunjhia bha,ee bola deklio yih sheesliee is men 
iinrut hue yuune abi huyat, jo is wutjt men Wu- 
han puhcnnch sukta to cose muen- bjipla kuita — 
Flijr ehfioie bha,ec ne khopshee se kuha lo dek- 
ho yih ghaleechu hue is pur jo hum buetjben 
uor julian kuhcen jaya ohahen, ugur lakji kos 
ho tuo bjice ja suken. — ^'I'cenon Shahzade qa- 
Icechc pur buethkur pul martc cos ke khilwut 
khane men apuhoonche ; Shahzade ko to imnit 
ka ghcont peetehee aram hooia, charpa,ee pur 
oot_h buetixcc — Tub yih tccrnon apoos men ^ijiu- 
gurne luge uor Pahshah ke roo bu roo guye — 
Upne aufur ka uhwal uor pichhlee huqeequt 
sub kuh soona,ee. Padshah ko,ee dum- chcop 
ruha, pliir sof hkur kuha — such hue jucse tosm- 
hare toohfe wuesec hee tcomharee khoobiyan 
huenj^cyoon ke doorbeen waja jo mcree betee 
ko nu dekhta tuo ooske hal kee khubi\r kyoon 
kur toom eehan miltec, ugur ghaleech^ka ma- 
lik toom ko eehan nu lata, to kis turih\<;^: 
ttor imrut bina tcomhara ana bhce eehan koDchh 
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Icxni liota; — is liye toomhen pansa dalna 

hoo.a Shohzadee ke wasj^. 


The English version may be taken from 
Hadley, or the scholar can her^fter .try 
his own hand upon this story, advised 
in page 453) and on the plan proposed in 
xxxvii and 113 . 


•' ^;\ 5 hile I 


shall consider it as a most lau> 


dable effert to compile a naval vocabulary, 
as recommended in page 392, the learner 
must recollect, that any thing of this sort 
will be very far beyond his strength in the 
language for two or three years, as a great 
deal of explanatory circumlocution must 
take place betyf'een the Lushkurees (Las- 
cars) and himself, before any thing can be 
put down ay certain in such a work. Both 
parties must be liable to innumerable mis- 
conceptions, that nothing "but great skill in 
theHindoostanee can avoid and rectify com- 
pletely, which can be accomplished by an 
experienced linguist alone, who has sojourn- 
ed some years at least in the East Indies. 


All questions or«observations, abrupliiy in- 
troduce to the natives thei-e, puzzle t^em 
anig^ifngly, though the same remarks, cau- 
timisly made, and progressively unfolded to 


I. 
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Iheir view, ofiten apiiear easy in tfie«jEtreme, 
and lead to a mutual understanding immedi- 
ately. So many materials have been col- 
keted in these sheets, to form a rational 
etymologist, that every acute mind will in- 
sensibly Become one during his career in 
the Hindoostanee alone,! more especially 
as most words in that significant speech 
may be traced very satisfactorily tp.^heir 
origin or root in the Sunskrit* and other 
languages. This process will be quickly 
attained by considering the initial, medial, 
and ‘final portions of words attentively, and 
at the same time adverting to the euphonic 
mutability of letters, in tlie various and 
ever varying forms they assume in all lan- 
guages. 1 am not very certain that the 
words disease in English, and chapeau in 
French, will strike every eye at the first 
glance as compounds of dis^ without, ‘and 
case ; ,of 'chat^ a cat, and peem, skin ; but I 
may safely take it for granted, that my 
more intelligent readers will hardly dispute 
the point, when reminded, that we call a 
hat^ ^'beaver, on similar grounds. In such 
etymologies, supposing even thatVhey arc 
false, the bare exercise of the juvenile ^lind 
upon them is productive of much benihil. 
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‘giving to Words a soft of local habitation 
and a name in the memory, which oth'envise 
they cannot possess, and consequently too 
often pass away without leaving a vestige 
behind. Puhar signifies n MU, ^ut when 
we ^naly^ it as puh, the dawn, and ar, con- 
ceaUng, covering, into the dawn-hider^, 
whkh, in a flat country, it might be caUed, 
ther^iaVery little chance of otir ever for- 
getting the' word puhar again, whether the 
deduction here be right or wrong. On si- 
milar principles puhul-wan, a champion, or 
the first man who comes out to ‘brave the 
enemy to combat; even puhul, puhla,y?>*j-r, 
may be deduced from puh, since the dawn 
of day would very naturally present itself 
to the mind of man, as a primary point of 
time to reckon from. I am aware that 
etymological deductions have been laughed 
to scorn, from the frequent abuse of this 
rational exercise of our mental powers, but 
where is the art or science that has escaped 
gross perversion and misuse any more than 
etymology, which will, at no distant period, 
break through the gloom of prejuditik and 
miscop((5eption, and, with the never-filling 
ligjs^of truth and reason, carry conviction 
to every thinking breast. The want of 
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thought in most schools, is owihg to the ' 
great stress which is very absurdly laid there 
upon memory only ; the mind and judge- 
ment are consequently as little improved, 
after some years of memorial drudgery, 
as if the^ really required no care or cul- 
tivation whatever; the consequence natural- 
ly is, that few people retain, after five or six 
years, any more of their classical lore^haii 
barely enough to constitute them tolerable 
etymologists in their own tongue, though 
probably not a little defective in its gram- 
mar; Were youths very early taught En- 
glish grammar and arithmetic ; were they of- 
ten obliged to complete sentences, taken pro- 
gressively from different authors, in which a 
few of the leading words were purposely 
omitted, they would much sooner reason 
and think seriously on their studies than 
people are awar6 of ; and their real profi- 
ciency would, in general, so far surpass our 
most sanguine expectations, that I w'ould 
stake every, thing on the successful issue of 
an experiment founded on such grounds. 
See the Second Volume when published, 
also jpages xxxvii. ill, 112, and laV* of the 
present or First. 
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The references from one part of the Work 
to another, are often made with the view 
to impress the subject more completely on 
the mind, and, in some cases, to let the 
scholar reap the fruits of his ow^diligence, 
by.disccfvcring a few omissions, which he 
cannot possibly find out, unless he reads 
and weighs every part with more than or- 
dinslJy^ as^duity. In this event he certain- 
ly will catch me apparently tripping, and 
be thereby enabled to correct some er- 
rors purposely left for the due exercise of 
youthful reflection upon them.* It ^t^ould 
answer a very good end, were the letter a 
in rat, nights, pat, a leaf^ written in pencil 
upon every beginner’s thumb naii thus, 
awe^ that he may not make a little animal 
in English out of the first, and an Irishman 
from the second monosyllable, by not call- 
ing them raut, paut, with the long awe^ 
but rat^ paty like a true Englishman* which 
will never do in tht Hindoostanee, where 
a broad spoken Caledonian SuAwie) is much 
more at home, and cannot fail soon to ac- 
quire a just pfonunciation. I would also 
recomffhend my e to be nailed on th^ mc- 
larfy from the first, in the same manner 
as ai, that tel, oil, bed, n rancy may be read 
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as ?« 7 , hadcy not as teU^ bed. Tlw short a 
that I express by u, should be put down 
likewise, to prevent its ever becoming you 
or 60, which otherwise it will be very apt 
to prove most mouths, till fairly broken 
in to this letter's common sound in snn^ 
ruriy musty up, imder, &c. In this manner 
the reader may have every troublesome 
letter in my Hindee-Homan sch/sm^lite- 
rally at his finger-ends, before he leaves the 
alphabet, that they may never afterwards 
puzzle him in their application to the words 
of the language ; and as this is half the 
battle in acquiring the Hindoostanee, as a 
useful living tongue, I hope the hint wdll 
not be lost on those pupils who are resolved 
to learn it well, by studying the subject 
firom page 2 to 50 , as ft deserves. The in- 
spirated series in page s should be acquired 
by heart, till perfectly easy and familiar to 
the leatner, who ought at once to call every 
letter by the simple naihes they bear in my 
scheme. 

In/icquiring the Hindoostanee, through 
the iT^edium of these sheets, the ieant^ will 
find it his interest to go entirely thrbh^h 
them in a cursory manner, that he may im- 
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mediately possess a tolerably accurate idea 
of their contents in general, previous to that 
particular, reiterated perusal, which alone is 
calculated to stimulate thought and reflec- 
tion to an adequate comprehension of eyery 
essential part, which ougbt<4o indelibly 
imprinted on the memory, rather as the 
produce of intellectual exertion, than of 
*mcr^^parrot-like efforts by a thoughtless 
school-boy. 

During the first six months residence in 
India, I h;ive seldom known the attendance 
of a native teacher or Moonshee upon a 
scholar produce much benefit; on the con- 
trary, except in the mere pronunciation of 
a tew letters, such interference generally 
does a great deal of harm. To those read- 
ers who will so far confide in my judgment, 
as to follow my advice, I shall candidly im- 
paft it by desiring them !in the above pe- 
riod, or previous to their depaftuse from 
home, to acquire, if possible, the difficult 
sounds from some of their wgll informed 
European friends, and at the same time to 
make their sel^»es complete masters »£ every 
word and rule in this Volume at leiup, be- 
foj^they sit regularly down to study the 
ianguage with any Mconshce. Indeed 'if 
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they can prevail on their selves to include 
the Second Volume in this counsel, they 
never will have cause to repent such pre- 
caution, as it may save them much vexa- 
tion, trouble, disgust, a great deal of time, 
and even^me c^gish, on the score of native 
instructors, of whom not one in a thousand 
has sufficient ability and sagacity combined 
to conduct the studies of a studenMyith 
propriety and effect in the Hindoostanee, 
or any other oriental tongue. If the as- 
sistance, however, of such men. be in the 
beginning ..unavailing and tormenting, the 
aid of the vulgar among them, who have a 
smattering of English, is still more perni- 
cious and delusive ; every scholar, there- 
fore, who intends ultimately to make his 
self a proficient in Hindoostanee, will find 
it his interest in many respects to believe, 
that 1 expect no adequate advantages which 
can instigate me to mislead and deceive 
him in any pursuit of this kind, by com- 
municating my undisguised sentiments of 
these people, on the present occasion, and 
by dejhrecating all such premature equivo- 
cal aij4 accordingly. s 

I haay now conclude with the Advdi q{^- 
ment, which has long been published with 
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k list of my books, as a perusal of it may 
still remove some prejudices against the 
Hindoostanee, as the most useful language 
in the East. 

• 

That gentlemen going 4o India, under 
the auspices of the Honourable East Indi^ 
Company, may not plead ignorance of ex- 
isting’xegulations concerning their servants' 
acquirement of the oriental languages, the 
following extracts from the public orders 
of the Governor-General in Council at Ben- 
gal, are now laid before them. • 


Fort-fVillUm, Public ’Department, December 11. 

1798 . 

“ The Right Honourable the Governor- 
General in Council, considering that the 
due administration of the’intemal govern- 
ment and af&irs of the Company in Bengal, 
requires that no civil servant should be no- 
minated to certain offices of trust and re- 
sponsibility, until it shall have been ascer- 
tained that he *is sufficiently acquainted 
with the laws and regulations enacteft by 
th 9 •cJoveraor-General in Council, and the 
several languages, the knowledge of which 

M 
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is requisite for the due discharge of tlie re-' 
spective functions of such offices : His 
Lordship in Council hereby apprizes the 
civil servants of the Company in Bengal, 
that firon^and after the 1st of January 1801, 
no servant will - be deemed eligible to any 
of the aforementioned offices, until he shall 
have passed an examination (the nature of 
which will be hereafter determined) -in the 
laws and regulations, and in ther languages, 
a knowledge of which is hereby declared 
to be an indi^nsable qualification for such 
respective offices. 

“ The languages, a knowledge of which 
will be considered requisite in the several 
offices in the judicial, revenue, and com- 
mercial departments, are — 

“ For the office of judge, or register, of 
any court of justice, in the provinces of 
Bengal, Bcharj Orissa, or Benares, the Hin- 
doostanee and the Persian languages^ 

“ For the office of collector of revenue, 
or of custcmfi, or commercial resident, or 
salt agent, in the provinces of Bengal or 
Ori^siJ the Bengal language. * 


* It has been generally allowed, that a judge in Bengal 
-hould also know the local dialect of that province ; nor can 
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‘ . “ For the office of collector of revenue, 
or of customs, or commercial resident, or 
agent, for the provision of opium, in the 
provinces of Behar or Benkres, the Hin- 

doostanee language. 

. G.^H. Ba^ow, 

Secretary to Gon'enmmit.'' 


To British Officers, and. Gentlemen of every 
description, pi'oceeding to India. 

Since the above orders were published, 
a more regular System of Oriental Educa- 
tion has been adopted, by the Bengal go- 
vernment for the civil and military esta- 
blishments at Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; in all of which, the Hindoostanee 
(or Moors) has been justly considered an 
object of primary acquisition and import- 
ance, and taught accordirfgly to all writers 
.and cadets on their arrival in India. • 

A knowledge of ffie Hindoostanee is not 
only essential for every strange^ in British 
India, who must have a personal commu* 


it be denied, that the collectors, &c. there, would be greatly 
bei^efited by adding the Hindoostanee and Persian to the 
Bengal tongue. 
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nication with the natives at large, ’ but, 
moreover, paves the way for the speedy 
acquirement of the Persian and other orien- 
tal tongues, in that country, wherealonethey 
can be generally learned, as local classic 
languages, through the medium of -the Hin- 
doostanee, which is the vernacular speech 
of the people, and necessarily of all the 
Moonshees, or native teachers, in Hiisdoo- 
stan. 

In the armies, maritime, and domestic 
affairs of India, no other language than the 
Hindoostanee is universally spoken or un- 
derstood ; nor is any other required from 
the cadets now studying it and tactics at 
the military academies, lately established 
in the three presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay. 

As several modem and ancient tongues 
may be deemed both useful and ornamental 
to men of liberal education iu Europe, the 
Sunskrit, Persian, Arabic, &c. will prove 
equally so in India ; but it should always 
be recollected, that to every person there, 
the Hhidoostanee is no less indispensable, 
than! a knowledge of English evidently 
is to the inhabitants of the United King- 
dom; and consequently should be treated hd 
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■ the most requisite qualification for gentle- 
men bound to the East Indies ; because they 
will sooner or later find, that, comparative- 
ly, the learned languages are' secondary con- 
siderations, which may be after^ard&^c- 
qujred in India, with greater facility, less 
expence, and much more effectually, than 
Aej can yet be attained in this, country. 

It the 'above reasoning be founded in 
facts, well ‘known and established for some 
years past both at home and abroad, the 
public may reasonably hope, that the ori- 
ental departments of the civil and military 
colleges at Hertford .and Marlow, will 
speedily embrace the Hindoostanee as an 
object of the first consideration to the stu- 
dents destined for India; since we must 
admit, that however learned our British 
judges, civil and military officers, might 
otherwise be, they would* all prove now-a- 
days wholly unfit for their respecfivevffices 
in our country, without an adequate know- 
ledge of their mother tongue; and the 
Hindoostanee being exactly to India, what 
the English language is colloquially” fq the 
United Kingdom, or what the Turkish is 
to” that empire, the inference is so very 
plain, that he who runs may read. 
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PttEFACE. 


To students who wisely commence their 
Oriental career with the grand popular 
speech of India, which has hitherto been 
very undeservedly superseded by the Per- 
sian/ wl^k degraded and misrepresented 
under the ab^d term of Moorish Jargon, 
or Moors, all the Works enumerated in 
the Catalogue will necessarily prove of the 
highest utility and importance, either at 
their outset or progress through the most 
useful, to beginners, of all the Eastern 
tongues. 

Those Publications most essential are in- 
serted first, that should circumstances ren- 
der economy unavoidable, even in such 
purchases, three, four, or five only may suf- 
fice, till the student can in India more con- 
veniently supply his self with the rest, also 
procureable there, as they become requi- 
ate in the course of his more advariced 
studies, at his own expence, when not less 
willing, and probably more able, to defray 
every progressive charge of this sort. 
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BLACKS AND PABHJ, _ 

^OKS£LLS^ TO THE HOKOURAIKLE THE EAST-lNDlA 

■ K COMPANY,'- ' . 

.* • . No. 7. LfeadenhaU-Streety 

Have remaining a few Copies of the 
following Works, 

Bv JOHN BORTIIWICK GlLCHIllSi:, Eso, LL.IL 

late Professor of the Hindoostanee Language, 
at the College, Fort William, Calcutta. The 
whole are particularly useful for Writers, 
Cadets, and .Gentlemen going to the East 
Indies ; being the Books, by which alone 
thft Grand Popular Speech of India (com- 
monly, but erroneously, called the Moors) 
can be acquired, on the Grammatical Prin- 
ciples now adopted in the Hindoostanee 
Department of the College. * 

'Fhe British Indian Monitor, Vol.I. 2 0 0 
Diulogiu’.s, English and Hiudoosta- 
on Domestic, Military, :ind Medi- 
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cal Subjects, including Jennerian In- 
structions for the general diffusion of 
Vaccination among the Natives of 
India, . - - - - - 0 

The Hindee-Roman Orthoepigraphl- 
cal Ultimatum, exemplified in the Po- 
pular Story of Sukoontula Natuk, with 
a Discriminative View of Oriental and 
Occidental Symbols and Sounds, 0 

Oriental Fabulist, or Polyglot Fables 
in English, Hiiidoostance, Persian, Ara- 
bic, PriJBhaklia, Bongla, and Sunskrit, 
all in the Roman Character, - 1 

The Hindec Story Teller, or Enter- 
taining Expositor of the Roman, Per- 
sian, and Nagree Characters, in their 
Application to the Hindoostanee Lan- 
guage, 2 vols, ' - - - 1 

The Hifldee Directoiy, or Students 
Introductor to the Roman Orthoepy 
and Orthography of the Hindoostanee 
Language, with the first and general 
Principles of its Grammar, - 0 

The Hindee Moral Preceptor, or Per- 
sian Scholars shortest Road to the 




10 0 


4 0 


0 0 


10 0 


15 0 
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Hindoostanee Language, and vice ner* 
sa ; being a Tranalation of 'Su^deeV 
celebmted Pundnanm, in Hindoostj^jBC^w* 

^ith an English Venucaio Prose and 
Verse. This^ork also contains a 
, Comptarative View of Persian and Hin- 
doOST3!i^ Grammar, with Dialogues, 

Letters, &*c. in both Tongues, 10 0 

The Hindee-Arabic Mirror, or impro- 
ved Tabular View of Arabic Words in 


tlie Hindoostanee Language, - 0 5 0 

Baglio Bubar, or the entertaining 
Story of the Four Friars, in Hindoo- 
stanee Prose, - - - 10 0 

The Rose Garden of Hindoostan a 
Translation of Suudee’s celebrated Goo- 


listan, in the Grand Popular Speech of 
India, erroneously called the Moors, 

2 vols. - -, - . 1 10 0 

Gcoli Bukawulce, a celebrated East- 
ern Romance, - - - 0 Id 0 

Tota Kuhanee, or Tales of a Parro^ ‘ 
in Hindoostanee, - - - 0 10 0 

• Ilindee-Roinan Alidiabelical Pros- 
^pcclus, - - - - 0 2 6‘ 

N 
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Indian~£thii»f l^HtiuipostaiiedTi^ < 
slation of Hitimfkudes, « PbrsiaQ ' 
VersioR>^£^hdt:iab>'ftihed Work, . 0- 1^ O' 

Nusri ficoiuaeery an-ettchaftfing Fjury ■ 

Tale, in Hindoostanee PiOi^ &gn) the 
Original, by Meer Htisun, in Verse, 0- 16 O 
Hidayut col Islam, in Hindoostanee " 
and Arabic, or the Mcosulman’s Com> 
mon Prayer Book, in 2 vols. — ^vol L 6 15 0 
The Hindee Manual, or Casket of 
India; a Miscellaneous Hindoostanee 
Compilation in the Persian and Nagree 
Characters, - - - • 10 0 

A New Theory of Pei-sian Verbs, with 
their Hindoostanee Synonimes, ^ 0 12 0 
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The present performance being expressly in- 
tended for the tM''o-fold purpose of leaching any 
student to acquire an accurate idea of the grand 
po])ular language of Hindoostan, by solitary 
study himself, and of qualifying him also to in- 
struct others, during a passage of some months 
to India ; it is my intention to be as explicit 
andoiiitelligiblc on the subject of pronunciation 
as the nature of the work will admit. Jn this 


place it becomes my .particular duty to warn 
the learner against the very comrnon practice 
of neglecting to read the preface ; because a 
perusal of it alone can obviate some silifficul- 
ties, which may otherwise occur in these sheets, 
and sliould be considered as the indispensable 



eliminarv step to a due knowledge of the 

A 
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nature, utility, application, and extent, of their 

contents. After this warning, the scholar who 

shall despise it, must rather blame Himself than 

Me, for the obstacles he may yet encoimter in 

the‘',i;.-»i.*^Uion of a most useful tongue ; which, 

I am convinced, Tuay be attained With great 

accuracy from a work llikeXthi present, if due 

attention be given to the 'j^llowing rules or first 

principles of Hindoostanee pronunciation, cluci- 
« ♦ 

dated an<l explained by the Roman Letters, so 
modified as to discriminate and express, not 
only the orthoepy, but the orthography of each 
word in th'e original character. 

The Hindoostanee alphabet, like the excellent 
abecedarian system of the Hindoos, as far as the 
mere sounds of the letters arc concerned, may l>c 
here arranged, as nearly as possible in their na- 
tural order of enunciation, organic affinity, and 
consetpient intercliangeal)ility, for every pur- 
pose of pronouncing the language in India, with 
tire utmost precision and effect; hut without 
servilely following the Sunskrit alphabet in 
every part. 
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VOWELS.- 


cull 


U 


■•2 


huU 

hu 



progresgively th« 
shoitest possible 


soimi 


^call ther^ keel coi 
a 


I all very long. 
I diphthongs. 

^ semivowels. 


13 

by which the whole of the foregoiing vowels 
may be thus 

ejpirated, hu hi hoo ha he hee ho hoo hue huo 
impirated, uh ih ooh all eh eeh oh ooh ueh uoh 

/■ ‘'R d ^ 

^ ^ ’ wuwiwoowawcweewowooivuewuo 


Remarks. 


Tlie Roman letters, in the present scheme of 
writing the Himloostanee, preserve almost the 
same powers tlicy actually possess in Uic Latin 
language, agreeably to the Scotish pronuncia- 
tion, and in the most common unexceptionable 
/:ombinations and sounds in our own tongue. 
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No mute nor superfluous characters ever oc- 
cur at the end, nor in any other portion of a 
word, and two Roman letters are never used to 
express a sound which can be conveniently et- 
fecte*M»j!: one. There are in all forty-nine 
useful conibination«^'4^ters or wunds in jthis 
language, agreeably to th^foiegoing and fol- 
lowing sub-division of th«f whole, in which,, for 
the conveniency of the learher, all the vowels 
are illustrated by examples ; the consonants are 
in general self-evident ; but, where this is not 
the case, the subsequent prospectus ’ivill remove 
eveiy doubt on the subject. 


u is tnvariabltf the short a or u in iip, fun, 
sun, never sounded likeoo; purdu or pardil, 
a curtain, therefore, cannot be purdoo, nor 
can nioonsbec, a teacher, guolistan, nioosul- 
man, become, with any j)ropi iety, gullistan, 
nvussilhnan, as they arc generally pronoun- 
ced by j)ersons who have not learned those 
words correctly from iny works, or in 
India. 

In no instance can u have the sound of 
onr pronoun you, because such a woril in 
this work would be written as in page :j, 
yw) ; the scholar must therefore never caU 
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u (my very short a) either you or oo, yoo 
being in fact the name of the letter which 
has with us, very absurdly, the various 
powers of oo oo you, while in tliis work its 
name u, and sound a, are alike ^;0ia£i<«tent 
^ thrOUghemt. 

i & 00 being respt^J^’e^ the shorts of e ec, and 
. .000, is the r^on of only three short to 
•five long vo^Ls above, 
a must, at ffrst, be pVolated like the word 
awe, until the learner’s own ear ean discri- 
minate when and where the medial sound, 
iretween the extreme long a anH short a or 
u, will be most proper. 

e resembles ai in hair, pair, fair, pain, rain, 
&e. ; but the medial shades of this letter, 
and ee, till they fall into the short i, must 
be acquired by practice only; I have,therc- 

• foie, as in u a, marked «i my system mere- 
ly the extremes of short and lithg vowels. 

ee as in bee, sec, lec, fee, hec’l, feel, keel. 

, , ^ As e and ee are to i, 

o always verv long, f • , 

;• so arc o and 00 to 00 in 
00 the longer the belter.! , . , 

' • ^ UieOrienlafto'ngues. 

lie eomposed of a and e, sounded like the or- 

* gan of .sight, eye, or as ui in guide, guise. 
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uo reversed by us in cw, &c. ; which, 
formed agreeably to the order of the com- 
ponent parts of this diphthong, ought to be 
uor, huo ; thus when ought clearly, on si- 
principles, to be written hwen, or 
hooen, as Dr L^iwth expresses it; . 
h the perfect aspirate^tl^{>ll 4 fore the vowel 
or after-it, as ha ah,^ tii both situations to 
be as distinctly expressed with the expira- 
tion ha, and the inspiration ah, as b is in 
ba ab both fully sounded and heard. 

When Ji follows any consonant so bha,ee, 
a brother, it should always have the full 
expiration, unless denoted by the subser- 
vient h of which we shall treat among the 
consonants, page 9. 

y like h and w, rather a consonant than a 
vowel, though i e and ee before each other, 
or a, &c. are very apt to become y in most 
languages, and vice versa. 

\v as y and i e ee are, to each other, so is w 
to o 00 uo ; the series yu yi yui ya, &c. 
wu wi WO) wa, &c. may therefore be also 
represented as iu eca 00a, &c. recollecting 
that the hiatus is generally prevented by 

♦ 

the change to yu ya wa, &c. 
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Consonants. 

bu bhu pu pjiu fu vu • 
"■ ngu au mu lu ru 


%»nkn^n m m 
tu thu cX A/ ru 


4 


. t 

tu 

t 

su 


'] 

?! 

rjiu) 
rh i 


tji d ] 

tliu du y^dhu 
tji* <r" <i|i ‘ 

slm zii zbu 

s sb z zh 

tshu tslilm dzlm dzbhu 
fh clih j jh 
ku kliu khu gu gliu ghu qu 


k kli kli 


S 


gb gl 


lu qu*) 
1 q > 


labials. 

liqsiJpand 

nasals. 

palatials. 

dentals. 

sibilants. 

• 

flentf)- 

sibilants. 

giilturaJs. 


36' consonants'^ distinct sounds in the Hin- 
IS'vo'w els &c. I doostance*alphabet, the nainc 
— being in all ( and power of whic’h individii- 
49 IcUeiswith j ally.are as much alike as pos- 
sible ; our letter h or aitch. as it is most absurd- 
ly callal, being simply termed hu, a breathing, 
du also standing for delta, gu Vor gama, See. 
(hough the [larliele kar may be subjoined to the 
whole; so ukar, ikar, akar, &c. bukar, hukar 
^c. as in the liinduwee alphabets. 
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From the foregoing paragraph the reader will 
now perceive, that the series bu bhu pu p|ni, &c. 
ngu nu mu lu ru, 8cc. exhibits the name of each 
letter unconnecfedly as such, while b b,h p pji 
ng 1 r shows their sound or power con- 

nectedly, in the fossnation of words.' Anipng 
the vowels the name aim p'l^et may always be 
alilvc, but with the conso^uts it must, for ob- 
vious reasons, be otherwisc?i^ here illustrated 
from the Oriental alphabets, Avhich, like our 
own, require one vowel at least to give utter- 
ance to the consonants, as their nailie implies. 

The eoii.sonants might be named by any of 
the vowels as auxiliaries, as well as by u, were 
not this the shortest sound of a, invariably in- 
herent in the whole of the Xagree or llindoo- 
stanee consonants. The vowel might also stand 
on either side subserviently, as bu, ub; da, ad ; 
fi, if; pee, ecp, Avibii sulfieient cfl'eet in any <ani- 
form sjy stetn. Our alphabet partakes of bolii 
prineiple.s, as bee, dee, ef, ei, perhaps to distin- 
gtiish the mutes' from the lit/uitls, among which 
ess might be included, were this at the best, 
either* anerv consistent or convenient arrange- 
nicnt in any alphabet. 

The ten expirated letters, bh j)h jh dh th 
dll chh jh kli gh, seem peeuliai* to the lliii- 
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•does, of which we can fonn no other idea, 
than by frequently repeating the following, and 
such words as 1 have exhibited them, in this 
place: viz. a-b,hor, a-djiere, u-phill, cliur-ch^ill, 
nu-thook, mil-kbouse, do-gjiouse, optAy «on- 
tracting thenp.^hus, bboy,'db®fer> tjiook, chliill, 
kbuos, gbuos, ikc./aBfd ringing the changes 
with this aspirated pronunciation, until it be- 
come* quite familiar to the scholar, which it 
must be in the course of two or three days de- 
voted to this essential exercise, in the very 
threshhold of Oriental orthoepy, to prevent the 
most dangerous mistakes. 

The expirates kh gb above must be most 
carefully distinguished from the gutturJs kh 
gh explained below, because the h in these last 
and sh zh ch is a mere subservient to express 
a sound for which we have no character in our 
alpitabet, not less defective iti ch sh zh, though 
possessing the simple character j to ‘denote the 
<-om pound sound of d»h. 

n as a nasal before j k g and t or d, requires 
no parliculaP mark, sounding exactly like 
our own letters nj ng nk nt, &c. in change, 
rung, sunk, leant, 8^c. but elsewhere it is the 
French nasal when marked n. Preceding 
IJ 
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the labials it becomes, as in most langua- 
ges, m. 

. r should be eveiy where expressed by a per- 
fect vibration of the tip of the tongue 
* thosjipp^ teeth, as in the word Vamour, 
which few £i^^^|Ehmen c^n express f^ll, 
though the Scoti^ ^d Irish find no dif- 
ficulty whatever. V" 

t&d are formed by carrying the tongue forci- 
bly against the roof of the mouth, while 
articulating the common dentals t and d 
of our own alphabet, wliich are as much 
softer than t d, as these are harder than 
the oriental t d, formed witli a slight pro- 
trusion of the tongue between the teeth. 
Tub, duck, do ; tube, duke, dew, due, will 
convey a tolerable idea of the difference 
between palatials and dentals in the east- 
ern tongues the t d of the four last, tven 
with us, being much softer than in the three 
lirst : for in fact sonu.' people seem to soften 
the liqiiified d and t with us, so far as to 
say, tshube, jook, jew for due, &c. The lisp 
of children, and others, will <'ouvey a tolcj- 
able notion of the very soft dentals d t in 
question, as essential sounds in the Orien- 
tal tongues, which require the utmost assi- 
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duity and practice before the learner can 
perfectly comprehend or express thm in 
the Persian and Hindoostanee languages.^ 
d frequently becomes a very harsh palatial r ; 

thus gjbora, ah(frse, properly g^oda, though 
1^ very’seldopi so^ronciihced. 
tb in thin and tJiinc does not occur in the 
. alphabets of India, though the Arabs ap- 
’|>ear to possess similar sounds among their 
letters ; tjl is therefore uniformly as in 
hothouse, quasi ho*thuos, according to my 
systeni in page g, already explained.^ 

< sh z zh are to each other as they s^d in sin, 
shin, seize, seizure or seezhyoor, the h here 
being a mere subservient letter, as in gli 
kh ch, with no aspiration whatever, 
eh j called dento sibilants to shew their com- 
ponent parts as dentals and sibilants, which 

• might be denoted by ts!i dzh, were these 
not more complex than our o\vn soft ch 
in church (tshurtsh), j in judge (dzhudzh), 

• to which, if due attention b^ paid now, 
the reader will never hereafter frenchify 
the j of just* (dzbust) to zhust, aS He will 
probably do at first, until frequently appris- 
ed that our j in jam (dzham) is composed of 
the dental d and sibilant zh, slated above. 
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kh is the rough guttural k pronounced in the 
very act of hawking up phlegm from the 
throat, which become^ tremulous and ruf- 
fled, while the root of the tongue is with 
. it forming the sound required. Tliis let- 
ter is familiarVnough to ^»e SCotish ^d 
other northern nations, but veiy trouble- 
some to the English, who should fii'St. try 
it in mukb, lukh, nukh, &c. befoi^: at- 
tempting it in khum, khul, and so on. 

gh is to g gh, Avhat kh is to k kji ; consc- 
(juently, the guttural Northumberland r, 
heard in llie act of gargling the throat 
W'itii water, as glut, ghu, ghu; mugh, I ugh, 
rugh, are much easier than ghum, ghul, 
&e. whieli learners will confound with 
gum, gul. See. until the burr in the throat, 
as it is called, be duly ac(juired from some 
person udio has this peculiaritj'^, and who 
would call the w'ord rcolam, ghcolani, a 
slave, very properly,, instead of goolam, as 
those do who luive not acquired the gh 
accurately. 

q dr Our k articulaterl by raising the root of 
the tongue simply towards the throat, 
W'hich must not be in the smallest degree 
i iiffled, as in tdrming kh, or gh. The 
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may consequently be styled a deep but 
liquid lingual letter, produced by clinking 
the root of the tongue against the throat, 
so as to cause a sort of nausea. The same 
sound will be recognized when poming 
watfer iip a particular Inanner from a long 
necked guglet, as the liquid “Secanting 
_ . may represent the lower part of the tongue 

'‘“^acting upon the throat dr neck of the ves- 
sel in 'question, unruffled by the water 
gushing from it. ' A few efforts will sooii 
fix the q in the memory and on the organs 
of speech, perhaps at the expence of a 
slight nausea at first/ 

The vowels, particularly such a.s are homo- 
geneous, either in quantity or quality, are very 
interchangeable ; and this holds good among 
thff consonants also, even sometimes where af- 
finity is not very striking, as in y j and g, 1 n 
and s, m b and w. . 

The learner should recollect that c is never 
used but as a subservient in the combination 
tsh ch already explained. 

To prevent letters coalescing, the , is often 
inserted between them, that ce oo nk ng sh zlv 
may be distinctly articulated, when necessary, 
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as two separate sounds ; so, e,e o,o n,k n,g s,li ■ 

z,h 

The number of syllables in a word is com- 
monly regulated by the number of vowels. 
When two^ consonants intervene, they should 
be divided, ad-mee, 'a person; but if 6ne only, 
it goes to the last, pa-nee, water, ba-hur, out, 
sa-yu, shade. This holds good likewise when - 
the consonant is expirated, whence du-kbun, 
the south, not duk-hun, unless to teach a begin- 
ner to sound the h in this word, that he also 
may npt miscall it deccan ! as is geneiallv done. 
Sometimes two consonants meet as in English, 
gurm, warm, fusl, season, swamee, lord, pran, 
life, though among the illiterate pronounced 
rather as gurum, fusul, puran, &c. 

Tlie Prospectus of such letters and com- 
binations, agreeably to their invariable power 
in the Hindoostanef language, as can be farther 
illustrated by English examples, and which the 
reader might still otherwise mistake, may have 
its uses in this introduction. I have therefore 
exhibited it, in so obvious a manner, that no 
one acquainted with the Englfch language can 
possibly misconceive the particular sound adopt- 
ed from that tongue. 
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Prospectus. 

yawn, yoke, your, &c. , 
sliin, ship, rush. 

pleasure, i. e. pleazhure. 

church, rich, 
jugular, judge,' (juj). 
uphold, uphill, 
jugular, 
sink, brink, 
rung, sung, 
sans, bon, in French, 
hot house, uat hook, as 
the th of thin and thine 
are not used in liindoo- 
- stanee, see page 1 1 . 

For the vowels and diphthongs consult page 
J,iind always consider u, ^hort a; a, long a; 
i short, and ec long, in eveiy situaition j while 
the two diphthongs, ^ue and uo, are ever to be 
treated as the ui or y and ou in guide, gued ; 
dry, drue; our, uor. Sans and bon will shew the 
sound of the n^al n, which is so common in 
the Hindoostanee. 

•U in puj'du, a curtain ; a in rat, night ; e in 
bed, (l)aid) scripture ; ue in uesa, so ; i in nula. 


sh 

the French 
^jorg i 

dzh j 

Pl> 
g hard 

•nk* 

• n 


th 


% 

ns 

00 

1 
§ 
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found; the hard g in gunge, o ganges ! and per- • 
haps a few others, are very liable to be miscon- 
ceived by a mere English reader, who does not 
seriously attend to the fixed invariable power 
of such letters in pages 3, &c. q. v. before he at- 
tempts to derive aiiy real benefit'frorii the pre- 
sent plan ; I am therefore under the necessity of 
inculcating again and again the present una*- 
> ()K!ablc retrospection to the letters and ‘Ineir'v^ 
sounds, to ])re\'ent all future disappointment 
on that head, if possible, before the student 
can commence the reading of sentences or dia- 
logues, with any satisfaction to himself or ad- 
vantage to tlio.se who may hear him. 


Recapitulation, or General Rules for the Accu- 
rate Pronunciation of the liters, intended 
chiefiy for the guidance of those Scholars tcho 
may wisely confirm their, men Knowledge, by ge- 
nerously instructing others in the grand Collo- 
quial Language of the East, previous to, or 
during the Passage to India<, 

1. Evf.iiy .short vowel must he constantly 
sounded as short as possible. 
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• g. All the long vowels in eveiy situation 
ought, especially at first, to be pronounced as 
full, long and broad, as the learner can well sound 
them. 

3. The soft d t r cannot be softened too much, 
and the harsh d t r can hardly appear enough 
so, till their opposite natures be sufficiently un-*' 
-derstood from practice, and a sedulous retro* 

,op&tion to page 10, where the nature of these 
letters is more fully discussed. 

4. Thosc^viz. d,^ r are formed by bringing 
the tip of th*e ton^e forwards, almost between 
the teeth, aHirdue, tube, rue, while tliese, d t r, 
require that organ to be curved backwards and 
then struck against the roof of the mouih, as 
in dull, tub, rub. The first are much softer and 
the last a great deal harsher than our English 
d t r. 

5? The expirated bji ch^ dh, &c. must all be 
very distinctly heard, with a full breathing of 
the h, as b-ha, ch-ha, .to prevent innumerable 
mistakes of the most offensive nature. Who- 
ever shall rapidly pronounce our words, abhor, 
adhere, for some tkne, and during reitertited ef- 
forts all at once, shall drop the initial a, he will 
readily say bhor, dhere, with the requisite expi- 
rate, in its proper i)lace. This one effort is alone 

C 
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applicable to all the other aspirable consonants, 
noted in page 8, and with the most certwn ef- 
fect, throughout the Hindoostanee tongue ; 
but the student should cautiously shun the com- 
mon enor of converting these monosyllabic ex- 
pirates, b^a ch^a. See. to such ‘dissyllables as 
buha chuha, &c. lest he frequently confound 
one thing with another, and be often vexed, 
disappointed, or abashed by his own blunders, 
from bad pronunciation entirely. Pljun, a 
s?iakcs crest, has the expirat^d h as dear and as 
immediately after the p, as r js in prune : phun, 
therefore, by an intelligent scholar,' 'cannot pos- 
sibly be couibunded with fun, art, or pun, be- 
cause, added to the remark just made, he will 
recollect, ihat iii page 4, it is said, two letters 
are never used to express a sound which can be 
done by one. 

O'. The above aspirated letters have beemH^id- 
led expiratcs, to distinguish them from the in- 
spirates buh, chuh, duh,<.and a thousand others. 
The aspirate here closes th6 syllable, and is con- 
sequently formed by a sort of inspirated catching 
of the breatli, much more difficult to learners 
than those described in Rule 5. Unless this 
final aspirate or inspirate be carefully attended 
to, in words like shah, a king, mah, month, no 
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■ scholar can readily put such nouns in the Hin> 
doostanee oblique plural, shahon, mahon, with 
the h, now in its expirated form. The inSpi- 
rate under discussion may be acquired and re- 
tained, by saying alia aha aha, suddenly drop- 
ping. the final a, but preserving tlie h as forci- 
bly as inspiration can .express it in^^i oh eh, 
— &c. without giving the h an Irish or Scotish 
twist to the guttural kh, which many arc apt 
to do in uhniuq" a fool, bj* calling iJiis ukhmuq, 
instead o^jih-muq. with a smooth, distinct, in 
spirate^l.h,‘ whidi^i^ne never can lia\;e the 
smallest guTiUTaTrough sound, thou^ as a sub- 
servient it certainly makes k and g so, in 
mukh-mul, velvet, rugh-but, desire. 

7 . The gutturals kh and gh are best acquir- 
ed by saying ku, khu, khu, (the last as it were 
with an eifort to hawk up tough phlegm from 
1he*throal) gu, ghu, ghu, (riie last in an effort 
to gargle the throat fonns the Northumberland 
r) because as ghu is togu, so is khu to ku. The 
difficulty must now be much decrca.sed to every 
person who possesses sagacity enough to dis- 
criminate the sounds produced in hawking up 
viscid phlegm from the throat, and in gargling 
it with water, or in an attempt to do so, by imi- 
latina: what is termed the lattle in the throat 
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of a dying man. The true discriminative arti- 
culation of kb and gh depends on ruffling the 
throat in a particular manner, wliile prolating 
k and g respectively. Experience has taught 
me, that kh and gh closing a syllable, of which 
the initial is one of the liquids or nasals, are 
more readily pronounced by beginners than vux 
versa; thus, rukh is easy, compared to khur, and- 
rughtoghur, mukh to khum, ormughto ghumi'. 
and so on. If the proper vibration be given to r 
irr before ugh, the gh very na^rallyjjeeomes the 
Northumberland r in nigu’fogh, &c.‘ as.any one 
may try (who has not the burr naturally, and 
who can pronounce the r as directed in page 10, 
before the gh explained in page 12.) with the 
greatest success, though it may still be some 
time before ghur can be enouncetl otherwise 
than gur. Rugh rugh rugh, ghur ghur ghur, 
often repeated, may remedy the defect soo». 

8. Though q be called a guttural, I would 
rather name it, a linqual- letter, because its for- 
mation is almost entirely owing to the root of 
the tongue being raised to the roof of the pa- 
late or tiirout, which last is preserved perfect- 
ly unmftled in this operation, wheucc the real 
difference between q and the otlicr gut turals al- 
ready enumerated. Water poured in a particu- 
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lar manner from a long necked guglet, or the 
hiccup of a man more than half seas over, 
will, I believe, yield a sound very near the q, 
which, when duly articulated, has the peculiar 
property of exciting a nausea in the learner. 
When followed by p the scholar must never, as 
in English, change u to w, but call words like 
quhim, a pen, qazee, a judge, kulum, kazee, ne- 
ver qwulum, quazee, &c. nor qeer, pitch, queer, 
but keer, or rather qeer, qulum, &c. with the 
iinqual q^ove described alone. 

9. An anxiet;y iJEj^pronouncc certain .letters 
remarkably tvell, is veiy apt in beginners, not 
only to have an opposite eflect, but also to make 
them aspirate letters which are not aspirated, 
such as ch sh zh d t, or to change our common 
gutturals k g to the rough kh gh and q, more 
especially w'hen the organs of speech have been 
ju.ft employed in the foimafion of the q, &c. as 
in tlie words, qazec ka ghoolam ghiir men hue, 
the judges slave is at home. It is ten to one but 
ka ghnr will become qa ghur, if the learner have 
by this time a perfect idea of tlie foregoing q 
and gh, as distinet sounds from k and This 
lendeiuy, and a trick of reading words like 
nisbut, relutmi, (jismut, fortinie, as if written 
nizbut, ffnnnit, should be carefully guarded 
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against and corrected immediately, otherwise 
these bad habits will be confirmed with the 
most pernicious consequences, in spite of all my 
observations on the consistent uniformity of 
the Hindee-Roman Alphabet, in wliich s never 
can express the power of z, though constantly 
doing so in our' own absurd system of ortho- 
gi-aphy, disgraced witli sounds for which there- 
arc no characters, and with letters that possess 
no fixed sounds, whence a species of polygra* 
phic orthoepy has arisen, mQj-e likgjihe Baby- 
Ionic confusion of tongues regular scheme, 
well calculated for tiie comprelTflis^ion of juve- 
nile minds during their first efforts on the very 
rudiments of vernacular speech and grammar. 

10. Bt*gjnner.s must necessarily pronounce 
with great xlifficulty and harshness at their out- 
set, but their own cars soon become the best 
correctors of siich'^n evanescent fault, which 
lias its uses even, and need not give tlie smallest 
real uneasiness to the learner, though it may for 
a time furnish fools with something to laugh at. 
instead of themselves, when the tables are turn- 
ed completely upon them, in conversing with 
the natives, who, to a bad pronouncer, might 
bring kccra, a zcorm or smke, for khecra, a cu- 
cumhen or gora, a F.uropcm scnaul, instead of 
aihora. a home. 
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11. In Strict orthoepic propriety, the diph- 
thongs ue (y) uo (ou) should be expressed by 
ui, uco, did not this mode militate considerably 
against Oriental orthography, with which, from 
an enlarged and progressive knowledge of the 
languages, we are sfrongly induced to conform, 
for reasons that need not be stated in'this place. 

12. The letters r, rh, are rather nominal de- 
viations from d, d}i, than formal characters in 
the Nagree system, still there is sufficient cause 
to prese^Kt* thcTjj, as distinct symbols, in a 
schenif orthis 

13. Whoever' recollects, that y, though call- 

ed a semivowel, is now always treated as a con- 
sonant in my system, can meet with no trouble 
in pronouncing kiya, paya, beebiyon, as ki-ya, 
pa-ya, beebi-yon, nor in reconciling these with 
kee,a, pa,e,a, beebee.ou, especially if he will at 
the same time consult the rules on the mutation 
of letters, in pages 6, 33, and 35. ‘ • 

14. In this work our English u in up, sup, 
cup, is, for cogent motives, still preserved to 
denote the shortest sound of a in America, 
(Umuriku) Calcutta, (Kulkuttu), 1 must ‘conse- 
quently beseech the learner to observe, once for 
air, that in my mode, position does not alter the 
power of a letter, tlierefore purdu, (pardS) a 
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curtain, cannot beccme purdoo (pardoo) except • 
by that perverseness and iitegularity, vrhich 
disgrace almost all the alphabets in the world : 
a censure from which the most philosophical of 
the whole, the Sunskrit even, is not altogether 
exempt. ' • • 

15. The’ name of every letter comes as near 
its actual power as possible, whence a, bu, pu, lu, - 
hu, are much more consistent and definite, than , 
our be, pe, ell, aitch, or the Greek alpha, beta, 
&c. When consonants unit^ to fopn words, 
or appear as finals, the si'h^tif'ipherent vowel is 
dropt befoi'e other vowels, whejfftJe’lod in the 
Oriental characters is sin)ply bud, not budu, 
and bad is neither bu-ad nor bu-adu, which it 
must be, were the names of separate letters in 
any language ignorantly confounded with their 
mere power, in the composition of words. 

Id. The nuinbcr*of syllables in a word, for 
the niont part, depends on the number of vowels, 
as a,o come! yxp, go! When two consonants 
occur between two vowels, they generally are 
divided, but when one is found, it is most con- 
venient to give it to the last syllable, as bur-tun, 
a vessel, pa-nee, uater, a-ya, cam, pa-ya, Jotmd. 
The Arabic and Persian often have final conso- 
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'Hants witliout an intermediate short vowel, 
as well as the Hindoos and ourselves, who 
admit of this in the beginning of words also, 
although no such cfflncidence as the last can oo 
otr in Arabic or Persian. Gunn, usl, hum, 

• i 

buzm, ru*sm, ‘are instances of the first species, 
swamee, kripa, of the last, all to be Geated, as 
we would such combinations in our own lan- 
guage. 

17. Those learners who content themselves 
with diahigues aro^not very likely to have much 
aid freon Mconshe0^^rnatk'eteac/terSf inapquii'- 
ing the true pronunciation ; they will therefore 
do well to read the sentences aloud to them- 
selve.s, after being thoroughly versed in the rules 
now delivered, as it may be thus in their power 
to acquire a very correct, distinct, and pleasing 
enunciation, during their progr ess through this 
wflvk. Scholars who comiftence reading the 
language in the Oriental cliaracters, will do well 
to persevere in acquiring a just pronunciation 
from my Roman Orthography, as I have seen 
some instances of a relapse to very' great inac- 
cui’acy in good pronouncers, by a pfeniature 
and ill judged preference of the Persian cha- 
racter. 


D 
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When the foregoing principles and observa- 
tions are well understood by the reader, he can 
meet with no obstacle in learning the sounds 
of the Hindoostanee alphabet; and after ac- 
quiring them eompletely, he should commence 
reading aloud every day, fqr one month, a few 
paragraphs of English, according to the plan 
laid down here for the Oriental tongues ; sup- 
posing his own language a piece of Persian or 
Hindoostanee, in which he must forget of course, 
in many words, the Englis^rthoei^ entirely. 
It will very soon be disceJSj^^, that where our 
letters and sounds follow any fixeff'general prin- 
ciple, they will commonly coincide exactly with 
my scheme, and dee versa. Mushroom, British, 
just, church, such, king, sung, sink, see, boor, 
fling, swim, war, “ and thousands more, would 
be so written and pronounced in the Eastern 
tongues ; but to eitable the scholar to read this 
last sentence according to the system proposed, 
1 would be under the necessity at first of writ- 
ing it in our character thus 

Aund tho usaunds morai wo uld bai s5 writ- 

I « • 

tain aiind pr5no, unsaid in t,hai ai,austairn tong- 
gu,ais (or -guiss, -gys) but to ainaublai tjiai 
stsholaur to raiaud t liis laust saintainsai akkor- 
ding to thai syustaim proposal d, i wo, uld bai 
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' undair tjliu naisaissityu aut fiirst of writing it 
in uor tshaurauktairs tjius. 

Such an exercise, for the period mentioned 
above, would confirm the learner's pronunck' 
tion IncNre than any thing 1 know, and his own 

* r -f 

ears would. In a few days, teach him to call a 
invariably awe, never ai ; e not ee but ai ; u short 
S, in no instance oo nor yod; ch always tsh, and 
j dzh. See. In the same manner he would ac- 
- quire a habit of pronouncing the very soft den- 
tals of d»e, duke^ tube properly, as none of the 
very barsH sort can occur in any Epglish 
paragraph, provided he at the same time apply 
closely to the Hindoostanee alphabet, as illus- 
trated and explained in this section of the 
work. To the man who can forget his own 
language so far as to bend its sounds accurate- 
ly to my scheme of letters, we- may safely sub- 
-mit the following Hindoosfanee story, first in 
my way, and then in that which many other 
people would at once adopt, without having 
studied the subject so long and deliberately 
I have done. 

Ek badshah nc upne wuzecr se poftchlia, ki 
sub se bihtur mere huqq * men kya hue, urz kee, 
ki*udl kurna uor ru,ueyut ka palna. 

* The final duplicate here and in hudd, /imtt, kiss, .ffn- 
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Aick baudshauh nai apnai vkier sai puchhau, * 
ke sub sai behtur raairai buck maing kea by, 
ar2 kee, ke adl kumau our riot kau paulnau. 

If these two, and the English sentence in 
page 26, read as it would be pronounoed in 
Hindoostanee, do not conyey my meaning to 
the reader, I shall be at a loss how to make if 
more obvious to him by any written instruc- 
tions ; he should therefore study this part well 
before he condemns it cither r s’ obscure or un- 
intelligible, and he wiU assu^dly j^ei;<»«ive that, 
each perusal of the wlul^s^^ll render it more 
and more huniliar to himself) and to the capa- 
city of any person whom he may thus wish to 
instruct in the accurate pronunciation or vital 
portion of a living tongue, without which, pro- 
found Oriental learning, for all the useful pur- 
poses of life in India, will prove nought but va- 
nity and vexation *of spirit. In the belief riu* 
the subsequent e.xtract on thi.s theme, frrmi the 
Antijargonist, may still render the subject mon 

evident, it is herewith submitted to the reader. 

0 

The following English words attending lo 
their trite pronunciation, woeild, agreeably to 
my orthography, be wrillcn thus : 

sfliioRy with a few more, is preserved aj:;rccdhly to the ArT- 
bic orthography, but one only cf these iiiials ran be pm- 
Tiounccd, 
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bare, I would write, ber gore, I would write, gor 
age r> - - - g ore - • - - or 

bile ' - - - buel sage - - - * sej 

hall useful - - yoosfo>l 

The above words ^he learner should frequent- 
ly repeat over, to accustom his eyes ahd his ears 
to tlie orthography of the Mindoostanee ; and 
to fixed sounds given to the English sym- 
bols, used here to express the words of that 
language^ 

For.his 'furthert^rercise and amusement, I 

shall here add an ocample of Addison’s well 

% 

known simile of the Angel, — ^first, according to 
our current Englisli orthography, — secondly, 
according to the Hindoostanee orthography used 
liere, — ^thirdly, according to tliat of the late Sir 
William Jones, — and, lastly, like the sentence 
■ifl^page 2fi, to confirm the practice there re- 
commended, as the best I can devise* for impres- 
sing on the reader’s memory my mode of read- 
ing English, as so much Hindoostanee in the 
Ilindec-Roman alphabet. 

« 

“ So when some Angel, by divine command, 

, “ With rising tempests shakes a guilty land, 

Such as of late o’er pale Britannia past, 

Calm and serene he drives the furious blast. 
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** Antly pleasM th’ Akaighty^s orders to perform, 

^ Rides in the whirlwind and directs the storm.^* 

This, according to my orthography, woUld be 
written as follows : 

So hw^ sum enje|, hue divuen kummid, 

Wi/^ ruezing tmp^ts sheks a gilti fond. 

Such oz uv let or pel Britonyu post, ^ 

Korn ond sircen hee diuevz tM fyoorylis blost, 
pleezd i/i* almuetiz ordurz too purform, 

Ruedz in the hwurlWind ond duer^kts thi storm* 


But the learner will please to ojiserve the 
sounds expressed abovet*pnEr e, and th, not be- 
ing found in the Hindoosvanee*System, do not 
properly belong to mine, though necessarily in- 
serted in this specimen. 

Tlic tbllowing example of the late Sir Wil- 
liam Jones's orthographical system is exhibited 
in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. I. page 33. 


So hwen sm enjel; bai divain cikiand, 

Widh faisin tempests sh^s a gilti land, 

Sch az av let or pel Britanya past, 

Calm and sirin hi draivz dhi fyuras blast, 

And, pljz’d dh’ almaitiz arderz tu perform, 
Raids in dhi hweilwind and dairects dhi starm. 


As in page £6’. 

S5 hwain somai aung>gel, byu divinai kommaund, 
With rising taimpaists shaukais au gueltyu laund. 

Such auss of lautai dair paulai Britaunniau paust, 
Kaulm aund .sairainai hai drivais tliai furious blaust, &c. 
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A tolerably correct pronunciation, of the un- 
der-motioned Hindoostanee words might per- 
haps By many be acquired, if written agreeaUy 
to tbouncertmn orthography of the last column 


bare ( thus, baurey gor ( a grace ^lius, goar 
\9^(btfcre) - augey or (a side) - - oar 

, Dua^j^fl bull) - biel SO} (a bed) - saidge 
Yril (state) haul 

ButJhow*should*w". tind s)unbols to express, 
agreeably to the anilogy of English pronun- 
ciation, such words as the following : aya, came, 
sayu, shade, se.ahee, ink, or how distinguish 


gunge, gauges, from gunj, a market? 

Certainly no two people would agree in re- 
gard to their pronunciation. The first three 
..jiiM'ds would prove difficult in the extreme, and 
if the ff were ever allowed the soft sound of 
j, it would often prove equivocal. Hence the 
necessity for a fixed system, adapted as nearly 
as possible to the existing sounds of the Hin- 
doostanee language. By a little attention to the 
scale of letters in pages 3 and 7; by noting that 
lh<? power of each letter in the Hindoostanee, 
is in all cases the same ; by recollecting they 
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never admit of a deviation in sound, however 
various the combination, (excepting in in- 
stances of ee 00 00 ch gh kh sh zh, provi^d for 
in the sdieme already noticed); and by re.^em- 
bering that no letter is useless or mute, (jrkymf 
the few orthographic exa^iples by the^note in 
page sy) for which an adequate reasfn will be 
assigned hereafter, when we treat" of Arabic 
forms); — the pronunciation will come perfectly 
easy in a short time, thus, aya,‘ sa yu, s<^,ahee, 
andgung^ with the hard g in both instances, ai^ 
if written gung-ge. But, a,* being in the Hin- 
doostanee' invariably broad', as in hall, e long as 
in verity, and u short as in sun^ the prosodial 
marks, {-) broad, (*) long, and {») short, for those 
letters are unnecessary; and the dittresis, or di- 
vision mark (,), is more frequently used here to 
facilitate the progress of a mere beginner, than 
from any necessit) for it in a.o, ja,o, aojao,*:?'’ 
these,* by d person conversant in my system of 
orthography, would be pronounced exactly the 
same in both cases, though so,o, sleep, bo,o, sow, 
muz, hub, religion, and some others, require it as 
marked in page 13, that o o z h may not be- 
come 00 zh. 
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General Rules for the Mutattm if Liters. 

le short vowels are all more or less liaWe 
i ertibility, not only with each other, but 
with l<»g vowels an4 diphthongs also, especial* 
iy wheiwhese are -homogeneous. 'The long 
.vowels ai^ in like manner convertible among 
wwirgelves. 

.g. Diphthongs on similaij, principles are in- 
>tlerchangeable together, ^nd with long vowels 
sdso nay,' they “Occasionally are permutable 
with the shorts, as already stated. * 

3. When e ee o or oo is followed by another 
vowel, a considerable change generally occurs, 
by the two first becoming y iy, and the last w 
00 V, or, in other words, these letters often be- 
come in ordinary discourse e ee o oo. 

The vowels and semivchvels, nay, some of 

the consonants, are met with intercTiangeable, 
particularly o oo for ihe labials b w, &c. yu 
and j. 

3. Independent of the permutability of semi- 
vowels and li(]uids among theirselves,* h' 1 be- 
come s ; m changes more rarely to b w. 

6. Tlie consonants arc more subject to change 
in their own immediate series, and a few even 
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go beyond this, as j and g, ch and k, vr and yu, . 
t and r, d j and z, s and k^. v 

7. W reduplicated, or followed by i^, is 

very often expressed as v ; a sound whi^ the 
illiterate in India seldom acquire. J'" ' 

8. One curious vowel consonant, ‘Wa. ^n, 
is generalfylost in the diacritical poinyor vowel 
on, before, or after it, among those /who speak / 
Ilindoostanee without adverting to the pew^s?^ 
of this most equivocal letter, which we and tlie 
Hindoos, from the qature of our abficedari^, 
system, must regard as a voweC though the 
Arabs coiisider it always is a consonant. 

9. Such changes as do not fall under the 
above rules must be treated rather as ana- 
molics, to be acquired by extensive practice 
hereafter, than as objects worthy of much at- 
tention now ; some of them, in fact, depending 
on the ignoraivce,' affectation, or presuniptkin 
of the natives, who frequently are desirous of 
appearing very profonnd,adepts in the Hindoos- 
tanee, by introducing the nasal n, or giving the 
common Icttei s k g w j s the more learned 
sound of kh gh v z sh, where these do not 
exist. 
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Examples of the above Rules, 


1. Hum, him, a deer; nimuk, numuk, salt; 
head; raoojh, mijji, me; jul, jol, water; 

buttee,1batee,*tf candje; tup, tap, a feoer\ pjiir, 

p})er, a^lm; idtiur, eedhur, /'chuk^ua, 

cheek^najVo/OTfe; puhla, puhila, puchla,J?rj^,' 

‘ xM i l ana. <Bffliilana. buelilana, toamuse; kjlieench- 

k]ienchna, kliuenchna, to pull; bar, ber, a time; 

^kabee, idkebee, a dish; b^abur, burobur, equal; 

^lasn^ t][i(Josna,'Tb cram; age, agoo, bfore ; 

peechjie, pachJ^je, behind ; ko, koo,yb)’; kyoon, 

% 

kyon, why. Innumerable other instances might 
be produced here, and after all the examples, 
were that now requisite in these pages. 

2. Bhue, bjiuo, suo, sue, a hundred; 
luo, lue, hvc; kliuemu, khemu, kheeniu, a tent ; 

ar, more ; foolad, folad,* fuolad, steel ; bi- 
luor, biloor, bilor, crystal; kuon, 'korx,»zvho? 
muel, tomX, filth. , 

3. Kc,a, kya, zohat ; kee,a, kiya, made, did ; 
a,e,a, aya, came; ke,on, kyon, xvhy; sa,e,u, sayu, 
shade; Hindoo, eg Hindu wee, Hind\T 2 e, 
tulcDwa, tuloo.a, sok of' the foot ; joo,a, joowa, 
diet, a game, hazard, &c. 
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4., Yumna, jumna, tht rwer so called ; yog, • 
pg, junction; mapaa, napna, t& measure yateh, 
leela, deewar, deewal, a wall; sebJse.o, 
anappk; de,o, deb, dew, a demon, god;^\ao, 
surv, surw, the cypress, &c. bundu, bup^,’“)l ‘ 
slave ; pohinna, pubirna, to put on. * / 

5. DeeAiuk, deewuk, ml^nuui^ 

a tnonth ; Bumbu.ee, Mumbu.ee, JBtfittbay ; ni- j 
kulna, nikusna, to issue. 

6. Sanskrit, shunskrit; khidmi.t, khizmi!^ 
kismut, duty; qumeesv^umeez, fl^AiV^;'2umeel»^• 
jumeen, land; b,heegna, bjbeebliai ire/ cbhi- 
ma, khima, pardon; bhaiha, bhakha, speech; 
dokhna, dosna, to blame; duhez, juhez, a dowry { 
khuij, khurcli,e.i^e«ce»' mushuulchee, musaljee, 
link boy ; bawurchee, baburchee, babuijee, a cook; 
duuwa, daya, a claims badshah, padshah, a king; 
peel, feel, an elephant s huwelee, huvelee, hube- 
lee, a mansion ,• hu'waldar, hav ildar, a serjeaittii^ 
butuk,*butu‘kh, a ducks ubtuk, nbtug, yets deg, 
degli, a pot s aqa, agha, master » nuqshu, nukh- 
shu, apian s fikr, liqr, thought s l)ed,bet, orefl«e; 
baroot, barood, poicder s katta, cuts; buetjita, 
sits, arid ^ch verbs often becunie karta, buerli- 
ta, &c. gliora, ghoda, a horse. In fact, there 
would be no end of the exanrjrles which might 
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be collected under this rule» as the learner may 
see bj^bonsultrag the large Grammar. 

7. Wuwwab, nuvab, nabob J fidwee, fldveCy 
Uegej huwelee, huvelee, mansion; nuwees, nu' 
afeSjVnVer; wis, vis, that. 

8 . T\rs cah be illustrated by practice only, 
Mniong the endless instances which must eveiy 
where occur of the extraordinaiy letter yen, 
Wfet^pStsf^l^nted by u, just before or after any 
v^el. It i| for the most part in Hindoostanee 
^entirely mute, as not to. be distinguished from 
its aceom panym^long or short vowel, and fol- 
lowing u as in buy^, after; luul, red; ruyna, 
beautiful i tuyreef, praise; mushuyl, torch; the 
coalescence of the two shorts u and y naturally 
produces the long sound awe, as bad, lal, rana, 
tareef, mushal, in the Hindoostanee mode of 
pronouncing these words, less accurate however 
SiiSn the uu now adopted. See pages 43 , 44 . 

9 . Among these we may enumerate gud, ga,e, 
a cxKC ; nuo, nue,a, ncie ; yuk, yek, ek, one ; uf- 
yoon, ufeem, opium ; mueyoor, mor^ a peacock j 
nam, na,on, name; rootjnia, roosna, to fret ; ku- 
mul, kunwul, tho htos ; bhejna, bezna, to send, 
and some of those under 6 abo\’c. 

When the foregoing rules, with their examples, 
are well understood, and when the scholar can 
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extend them as far as they will go, he must also • 
advert to those changes which depend u4on the 
expansion, contraction and inversion of words 
in most languages, and in none more frement> 
ly than in the Hindoostanee. To assist ]nm^> 
this necessary exercise, the following l/stances 
may snffich Tegha, tegh, a sword; umma,ma, 
mother: farigh khutee, farkhutee, ardteawe; dust- 
kbut, duskhut, signature; suwar, us>ai; 
er; wabustu, awabust, dlt'jae»MfeMfj?,'^puhonchl<L 
chuhonpna, to arriva;^ mooulluq, umulluq, su^ 
pended : fused, sufeel, a rRhipart dui'ukht, 
durkut, a'trces inydf, msaf, Justice : qooful, qoo- 
luf, a lock: fulcetu, futeelu, a match or wick : 
hawun, humani, a mortar: and others too nu- 
merous for insertion. Ilic scholar cannot pay 
sufficient attention to the great tendency which 
words in the Hindoostanee have to assume or 
drop short vowels," that occur or should be^ 
mitted between two consonants, such as iisul, 
nuqul, Uibee, wastu, for Urubee, wasitu, usl, 
nuql, See. &c. but particular instances would he 
endless. 
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Generjji rules for speaking to the Natives of In^ 
mth the greatest chance (f mderstan^ng 
th^ and <f being understood^ after the learner 
•ryidif acquired an accurate idea (f the sounds of 
thdrddttcrs, as well as t/ie various mutations 
or corruptions, to which these are std^ect. 

gN k or sentence should never be given 

commenwd* abruptly,* without prefacing it 
with sonae such cxprcssioji as soono, hear ! lest 
one h&lf oftli^tWjrds be spoken before tl^e Na- 
tive has been fairly |tut on his guard to hear 
them. Kyoon, why, haw, well; kuho, say; bhu,ee, 
friend; with many othens, are prefixed by the na- 
tives to sentences, and may in general be con- 
sidered not only ornamental expletives, but also 
prepamtive words like attention, &c. among us, 
Jajfc which the hearer cocks 4iis ears or makes 
ready for what is to follow. From*our seldom 
or ever using this necessary precaution, it often 
happens, that before a native is put suflSciently 
on his guard, the half of an order is already 
communicated, pf which he probably hks not 
distinctly heard one single word, consequently * 
either a repetition must take place or the execu- 
tion of it will prove veiy unsatisfactory indeed. 
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S, The Hindbostanee being naturally very, 
concise <ni many occasions, as few words as 
possible should be used at first, to prevem bad 
pronunciation or worse construction firom con- 
founding the hearer, and thereby defeatingl^jff 
speakers wishes entirely. , Thus,* “ giye me a 
plate,” and many such orders, will ba^rfectly 
plain by simply saying, “ basun,” aktatCf with J 
that emphasis and look, which in ^ivroun^tK^ 
and tongues, denote the want of aj thing. ^ 

3. A stock of the,^ost necessary nouns and.^ 
verbs,- with a small number of^'words of place 
and time, •’will soon enabk a learner, whO at- 
tends to the last rule, to get what he wants from 
the people, if lie will only recollect, that by 
simply changing the m of every infinitive to o, 
he forms their imperative plural at once. This 
part, of all others, is the most useful to new 
comers in India, and ought to be acquired 
cordiugly. ' 

4. A slow, easy, distinct, and rather broad 
manner of speaking will sooner be comprehend- 
ed by the^ Hindoostanees, than the reverse, 
which is •moreover deemed assign of vulgarity 
or culpable impetuosity, that the better sort of 
people among them carefully avoid : Tlieh men 
of rank and genteel manners are commonly 
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•much more readily understood, hy a novice in 
the language, than those are who call themselves 
Mco^ees, but who in reali^ know little or 
notiling of the very tongue they pretend to 


• t^h^ while tiiQr endeavour to build their im- 
portance *on a pedantic style and flippancy of 
speech, t^t must puzzle every beginner. 

5. The^ative who receives an order should 
' ij^wa^ggJki'TMde to repeat what he conceives is 

tc^be done, |is in this way the chance of mis- 
conception is'not only obviated, but the learner 
has often iflorelPllr a good opportunity qf cor- 
recting his own sentences, thus repestted in the 
true idiom of the Hindcxistanee, by the very 
people who know it best. 

6 . When the Natives speak English, they 
commonly give a very instructive lesson on the 
nature and idiom of their vernacular tongue, of 
which no scholar of any penetration will fail to 
avail himself, when he clothes his English ideas 
in the speech of Hindeostan. 

7. There is something rather perplexing in 
the pronunciation of n before g and*k, to those 
who aTc not awarp, that it then has, even in our 
own tongue, the power of ng in himger, hung- 
ger‘; anger, ang-ger; sinking, sing-king; think- 
ing, thing-king: On this principle ng nk must 

r 
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be supposed always to imply the sound of. 
Ugk or ngg,. unless when thus divided, n,k n,g, 
whence Gunge, the Ganges i nunga, n^ed; 
kunkur, gravel ; and aU such words, should be 
spoken as if written so, Gung-ge, nung-^ » 
kung'kur, by those who are resolved to pron 
nounce so'as to be ahvays understood 

8. \^'hen ch or k precedes ch^ aim kb> as in y 
uch-chjia, good, muk-kjiee, a fly, 

a view of shewing how the originals are writ- 
ten, than with any solicitude to hive them very 
accurately pronounced utsh-tshJlS]^ iCc. as Jthis is 
almost impossible, but in dek^kur, having seen; 
rukjikur, having placed; and all such words, the 
h must be very distinctly heard before and af- 
ter the k, thus, dekji-kur, ruk|i-kur, &c. though 
this at first will be rather difficult. 

9. After the consonants, y may prove at first 
troublesome in kj’U, xchat? pyar, love, &c. 
the seholar adverts to its power as the conso- 
nant yu in young, you th, See. which, with k or 
p before them, I would write pj’ung, kyan ; y 
never being a diphthongal vowel here as in our 
word(> diy, drue, by, bue, See, The soft'd and 
t will become dh th if the reader be not con- 
stantly on his guard against this deviation, pro- 
ceeding from a strong desire to soften these 
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‘tetters. as far as fae caa. If tbis ir(«A\JupU&‘ 
come from dtm patera instead : cf^omnr^ter^' 
as soinje sup{>ose, it will prove that d . was so 
moiled to j by the ancients, as well as by the 
modems. See page 1 0, also S6, for duhez jur> 
hez, tt dS/wry, recollecting at the same time, 
that dt are neither dzh nor tsh, butlmere den- 
^tals, formed by protruding the tip of the tongue. 

teeth while pronouncing them, 

'lO, In cas^s of moment, wlveiiwe have to con- 
verse with, or interrogate 4 Native, this should 
always be pre^’ied with some trivial discourse, 
not only to enable the person to overcome his 
apprehension, but to comprehend the address of 
a total stranger, whose tone of voice and man- 
ner of expression may seem at first so uncom- 
mon or indistinct, as to be, for a few minutes, 
almost unintelligible. 

II. Sometimes thisdulnesl^ of comprehension 
may be affected to gain time for an evasive or 
studied reply, as every Hindoostanee is too apt 
to conceive the most innocent of our queries 
only so many traps set to catch him in some 
villanjTbr other. Should this occuf to it man 
conscious of his abilities as a linguist, instead 
of being disconcerted, he will boldly proceed 
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and 4a)Qviace the Native, that he is not to be ' 
pttt out of his way by any »ich stdbterfti^. 

ISi No attempt to speak to the p»>p'ie of 
India intelligibly, without a previous know- 
ledge of the scheme of the Letters, can ever |fe 
expected to succeed, by those wh6 do* not con* 
oeive ther& exists some infallible spell in the 
very form of a strange character, or hi the meteJ 
use of dialogues; (without eitliemtlfia^oplr ' 
sound or emph^is, which letters^ words, a^d 
sentences require,) a property that I have never 
yet been able to discover iiTany alphabet or 
language,'which was not previously illustrated 
and explained in my own, both respecting the 
individual power of letters, and the grammatical 
order and construction of sentences. 

In drawing a comparison between the Ro- 
man alphabet, as applicable to the languages 
of Europe, and thtf Oriental, as it regards tlnrse 
of Asia, we may fairly say of both, that in the 
first, the powers of the letters ai’e very absurd- 
ly ever varying ; while, in the Eastern alpha- 
bets, their forms are not less liable to change, 
circuihstslitccs vexatious enougli in each system 
to beginners. We have too few letters to ex- 
press all our sounds, while the Hindoostanees, 
on the other hand, possess such a supcrabund- 
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• ance of chaittct^, tiliat oiiQ fomui IttiDften 
three letter^ though one of otuiiMive; lather 
u&fbHiuiiately, at times four or five souads in 
the ISlngUsh tongue. 

Having ptennsed every tines most essential 
fbr tin; ^ist comprehension and pronunciation, 
or oithoepy, of the Hindoostanee, arfien spoken 
to or by in India, we must now proceed to 
iBt oi;^V/s^r»hy, that a similarity of sound may 
never hereajlef mislead us, j^ilhen we wish to 
transpose our knowledge iiom the Roman cha- 
racter, adopted hh<e, to the Oriental alphabets, 
contrasted with the letters of our ou^n tongue, 
which all agree well enough till we come to 

the-r- 

u and this, while pronounced as u before ex- 
plained, merely reminds the learner of its 
representing the curious vowel consonant, 
that the Arabians call u^n, for which, how- 
ever, neither we nor the Hindoos hai^e any 
corresponding letter: u final, after a vowel, 
is almost mute, as in shooroou, beginning, 
while in shumu, a candle, it rather has the 
sound of a »in water, and iii'tfie Hindoo- 
stanee the word is rendered shuma, like 
those examples produced in page 37, q. v. 
though, on the whole, it is best to pieserve 
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. r^jAteelpttbpepigmplucal plan as much as we * 
: psrtieularly when the sounds either 

way diflier very jittle from each othb*, as 
any person will perceive who cc^npanes 
to-ureef, ; raf^y sounded- tto^reeC wi^ 
the common mode taieef, /ri^1n ,ilrh^ 
last tlie uen is less obvious; daan in tum^ef. 



. a . shows that yen precedes, but is almost lost 
ip the sound of its followiC^ ; 'this, there- 
fore, 'differs in the Uindopstanee very little 
from the broad sound awe ip call, &c. 
a in sound as above, but expressive of a pecu- 
liar form or combination in.the Arabic, the 
knowledge of which may, be at present 

• dispensed with by the mere student of 
hhndoostanee. 

•ditto.' 

. a,, . is .to i exactly what.u is to u above. 

1 ji no difference in the sound, though it cer- 
. tainly denotes rather e than i in. tlie ori- 

i^,,^are to ee and oo, respectively, just what a 

bPilistoa. 

• ^ 

. qp see u and i. 
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90 rq>rase&ts a semi^muti^ tK> dF,the 
origind. - ■ ■ 

w 'ditto. . . ' r V ■ 

• 'i 

^ rather a harsher aspirate than h ^nnerly 
described, and peculiar to the Arabic alpha- 
bet, 'but 'in Hmdoostan pronUuncad ju^ as 
the simple breathing hu. ' 
^discriminate aspirktes in the Sunsknt al- 
^ Vphnlsiieti^om h and each other, though the 
h i sound ^ such does not d*rier from h in the 


^smallest degree. 

r^iave beenTuetailed in pages 9, 17, and S3, 
(. which the learner may now consult. 

Athe first is peculiar to the Hindoos, the se- 
•Icond to the Arabs, still both are pronoun- 
vced like the common n in run, nurse, &c. 

^ letters peculiar to the Hindoos in form, but 
i. exactly of the same power as iH,. 

noticed in page 10. * 

^varieties of similar sounds by different let- 
jlers, like our council, counsel, jilt, gin, &c. 
i s in Arabic resembles our th in* thin, but in 
^ die Hindoostanee it is merely,', of si^, sun. 
^like the above, mere formal varieties of the 
•^self-same sound ; we write has (haz) haze, 

' J expressing the z by s in has, and by z in 
'"haze, while the sound is the same in both. 
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^ t, precisdy what $ i« to s, and like it. 
lin Arabic, has tl^ power of th in tirnie, but 
** iin Hindoostanee is pronounced lilie t in 
'^tin, tune. 


^ ' * 
As the Hindoostanee student may often 

with my former publications, in which eiUier 
the Hindee-Roman sys/tem was not so correct- 
ly and ultimately fixed as it is no'ri^'ag;^the «r- 
thography in tJ^n^riehtal tongues was notdeem- 
ed of so much consetfience as the pronunciation, 
it is bpt just to submit the folhni^ng prosi^tus 
to his consideration, to guide him through the 
present or any other of my Oriental works, in 
which he will nevertheless find very few devia- 
tions from my original plan, that do not entire- 
ly depend on the great progress we have made 
in the learning of the East, since I commenced 
my large Grammar/ and Dictionary of the Hin- 
doostanee language. Among these, the words 
panw, the foot^ ganw, a viJUage, and a few others, 
were long expressed by ga.on, pa, on, in which 
the inflexion plural was not half so distinct as 
it is if)W^l.'fanwon, ganwon, j&c. thougirpanw 
come as near the true pronunciation, if not 
more so, than pa, on formerly used. 
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'\aiid other Italic vowels^ or 
a ^Roman, when the word was 
i in Italics. 

y — 

ou — 
eU' — 

w w wJlh ® over it 
k h witlk the figqre * over it. 

» n withi^ 
r or t with 

. t with the * over it. 
d ditto , 

r ditto 

^or s with figures over them. 

z ditto, all much more trouble- 

? some and less consistent than 
the z z z,,&c. of this Work. 


In the whole of thf foregoing, the letters r. 
d r alone represent sounds that are not quite 
familiar to ourselves ; for ^ z z' are merely 
three fortns of z^for its one sound|.>.^-jftated in 
pages 45 — 47- 

Students, who may wisely resolve to proceed 
as far in the Oriental characters and tongues in 
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this coutttry as they possibly can, will receive- 
every information on the ahove subject of rt>- 
dundant letters, to express the same sounds by 
consulting my Hindee-Roman Ortboepigrapht- 
cal Ultimatum, lately published fbcthis purpwe. 
That it may prove as extensively useful as pos- 
sible to thi;:\j[ie who may henceforth teach, or wish 
to be tauglit^ a languag^, so prevalent and indis- 
pensable in Ihdiaas tl^: Hindoostanee ia to gen- 
tlemen of every'tJsscription in that distant re- 
gion, on sound principles, I shall here strongly 
reconwnend a reference to tlr8 aboVe pi4>lica- 
tion, more especially after the reader hajj made 
adequate progress in the present work, i In tlie 
mean time, by way of specimen, the following 
(juotation from the popular story of Sukoontula, 
gi\ en in the Ultimatum, is presented to the 
I’eader with a translation, in this place. 

“ Ub age dastaii ka yoon buyan hue, ki oos 
jungid men siwa Khcoda ke, oaska ko,ee khu- 
bur lenewala mi t^a, pur ek puk^eroo oos pur 
upne puron ka sayu kiye tha, is se coska nam 
Sukoontula *hoo,a< Wuhan puree hoo,ee wooh 
rotee jtKtS^*'*«i^CDWon ke motee pulkon men pi- 
rotee tliee ; doodli ke liye moonh pusar ruhee 
tjiee ; hatji panw upne, mar ruhee tjiee : ki 
Purwurdugari alum ne, upna fuzl kiya, jo Kunn 



• Moonee kuhee^ auhanie ko chuW jon ms 
turf se ho nikle, dek)ia, ki yih kyuqoodrud ikr 
hee hue, jo is soorut se nuzur atee hue ! 
cos mio gnole chumun ko goolista^ se door dekh» 
huera;^ bu rungi boolbooli tusweer ho. ga,e. 

* Ghulta^ ro»re )ruteem see tjiee, lek khak pur, 
Gfaultani coskee dekjb, we dilgeevho gu,e. 
cos pur oonben nilihyut turs iya, duorkur 

khak pur se cDt.haya, |^ee ma\ lekur kuhne 
luge, yih Puree, Jinn, ya ki^0e^u(»n kee uesee 
khoob soorut lurkee hue, <ki dekjiiee nu soonw, , 
koochh kUha nuheen jata, uor koochjli ^umujli 
me^nuheen ata; kis ne is jungulinen lakur 
khak Ke oopur is chand ke tookre ko dal diya 
tjia,yw>se chjiiatee se luga,e hoo,e, yt dil men 
soch bichar kurte, gjiur ko p)iire, 

Mukan men puhconchte hee upnec buhun 
Guotumee ko, ooskee soorut dik,hakur, pyar se 
kuha, ki “jee lugakur bukoot uch-chjhiee turh 
purwuvish kurtee ruliiyo, uesa nu “ho, k<i kisee 
Uior se kotahee ho.” , 

Lurkee kee jo wcoh soorut cosne dekjiee ; 

* The Italic e here and elsewhere, \i(g|^9tjv^f.*-in/de long, 
for the sake of the verse, and i shows that ec has been short* 
en^d by the same poetic licence, for which we have no other 
expedient left than these Italics, applicable to jm for a, &c. or 


vice vena. 


^ <!ofttiioc?ieitAraicAi. 

uor bfui^ee kee, ooske men yih nrihrbanee 
kee 'baten sooneen, puhle ooskce bula^en lceij» 
pjiir god se lekur, upne gule luga, palnc lugec ; 
din rat chjiatee pur oose looutee tjiee ; inihr o 
muhubbut se dood]li pilwatee thee.^ 

Wooh is ^rut se pultec t^ee ; W"jitae oos 
jungul ke lupushwee tjie, sub oos ko pyar kurte 
tjie; sub kd' wooh py4ree tjiee; oon subjion 
men mushjio^t^a, ki f ih Kunn kee beteehue. 
Din budin wom buree hotee tjice, uor tookhmi 
muhubbut hur dil irifcn botee tjiee. 

Uoi; bhee do lurkiyan wuhan t^fien, ek ka 
nam Unotsooya tjlia, doosree ka nam P^jiyum- 
vuda ; teenon purwurish pakm jub bure^ hoo,i- 
yan ath puhur satji k^ielnc lugiyan; ood-sub- 
hon ko apus men uese pyar ikhlas tjia, goya 
con kee ek jan uor jooda jooda qalib l^a. 

Hur ek oon men tjiee zoohru o mihr o mah, 
Jinhen dekhkorliowe Yooscof ko chah. 

I • * 

Ugur chalie sha,ir kurp sha.iree, 

Buyan oon kee howe nu khoobee zurcc. 
Khooda ne upne dusli qoodrut se, oon teen- 
on ka surapa men surapa khoobiyan b|tnr dee 
theen; 

I • •> 

Bjiuwen jub ki ghcosse men tlieen tanteen, 
Jigur teeri mizhgan se tlieen chpantcen. 



. Tuluttoof se jis dum ki bti^stQrstQ, ^ 

To zahid ko soojjfiteen mui^yaiu 
Hur ek ka wooh puree sa chihru jo nu^ur 
ata, ko,ee to gbush kjliatay uor ko,ee deewanu 
ho jata. . 

Jo.zoolfen i^een zunjeeri pa^e jconoon, 

Kufe pa,e rtingeeii t^ee surgumi khoon. 
Ugurchi zahir men subjtiee sii se panw tu- 
luk tumam hoosn o jum^ uor o uda tjhieen, 
lekin huqeequt men wooh shaer^lu bliubliooka, 
ki jis ka nam Sukoontula^h^ upne ek julwe 
se, dilo jail dono^ juhan ka phoonk dctee l,bee; 
shoo^u ooakee gurm bazarce ka, dheom onske 
hoosniklum soz kee, uesec tjice, ki aftabi alum- 
tab ho ek zurru oos ke age tujullce nu thee. 
Kuhan tuk buyan ooskee hon khoobiyan, 
Surapa t^een oos men khopsh oosloobiyan. 
Ulqissu, Kunn Moonee ne, ek din oos naz- 
neen se yih bat kuhee, ki ub muen teeru^i 
kurne ko jata boon, t,horc se diiion men nuha- 
kur phir ata boon, tub tuluk too cbuen uor 
aram se yuban kbmsb rubiyo ; jo koocbji, niut- 
loob bo, Guotumee se kuba l^iriyo, woolyteree 
kbaiir bay-ir kiyi^ kuregee, uor j^to'dirse sud- 
qe qoorban bokur, sir se panw tuluk teree bu- 
la.en liya kuregee. Pur jo ko,ce Tupusbwce 
yuban awe, adur kur panw puriyo, uor ooskeo 
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khidtXKrt kecgiyo, juhantak tooj^ $« hb sake, 
kotahee mut keejo.” Is is tor^ wooh oose sum- 
j|ia, nuseehut dilasa de, ruwattu bob, a. 

“ The story thus proceeds ; In that wUder> 
ness she had no real protector but ^e Almighty, 
though an eagle shaded her with its wings, 


whence hirr name of Sukoontula. There the 
babe lay wiping and drying, while the pearly 
tears were fWjwing frOm her eyes ; roiling and 
tossing on the gNmnd, in A^ain did she continue 
opening her little n^outh for milk, till the Om- 


nipotent was graciously pleased to condyct the 
holy saint Kunn to his ablutions that and 
no sooner did he approach the place, Oian he 


saw and adniiied the goodness of divine Provi- 


dence manifested in the scene that appeared 
before him. 


Seeing this rose-bud l3nng torn far from the 
parent bush, he Stood motionless with won- 
der, like a fascinated nightingale. The child 
seemed a lost pearl cast on the gi'ound, for 
forlorn state he felt grieved to the 

T, ItW'C’ed with compassion, ran and rais- 
•ed the infant from the dust, and, taking it in 
his bosom, thus said to himself. “ I'cannot 
'comprehend nor sa_v what this angel, fairy, or 






.aome body & lovely babc^ ^vhf^ beauty nir{MS> 
ses every bbing seeu or. ^dribed, can pocsibiy 
be:. Who. (an have abandoned a fmn iaim' 
than Biana, fm the (;old earth in this desert!” 
Pressing the^hild to his br^t, and filled with 
such thonghu, he returned home. 

/ On reaching his dwelling, he sh(^ed his sis- 
ter Guotume^ the babe’s fece^ ant^bsea ved af- 
fectionately, “ Pray t»na^nue to ^/icrish it with 
the utmost care and attenti(Mi‘; never let me 
hear of any thing like the 'smallest neglect.” 

Whpn she beheld the little cherubs ,coun- 
tenat)^, and heard the kind injunctions of hei* 
brothei respecting it, she first blessed the babe, 
and Jmen embracing it, set about nourishing 
her tender charge, which was constantly after- 
wards dandled on her knee, and suckled with 
fondness and delight. 

In this manner Sukooutula was reared, and 
the hermits or holy men of the wilderness^were 
all very much attaclied to her; she was, in 
short, the darling of the whole, and passed for 
Kunn's daughter. She gievv^^up apace^nd 
sowed the seeds of affection in Aorj hdkrt. 

There were also two other girls, one named 
UnbosoiDya, and the other Pruyumvuda. Wlien 
the tliree so fostered, increased in strength, 
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t]i^ «sed to play together the livelong day, 
and were as cordial and fond of each other as 
if one soul had animated their separate bodies. 

Each of them was a Venus, a Juno, or a 
C^thia, whom, had even tiie ^^te Joseph 
seen, he must have loved. 

Should \the muse attempt their praises in 
verse, her strains woul|U fall far short of tlwir 
excellence, v. t ' 

The plastic hand of the Creator had form- 
ed them in the im^e of loveliness itself. 

When they shot angry glances at ^hold- 
ers, they pierced their hearts with the^kjrows 
of scorn ; but while an’ayed in the b^dish- 
ment of smiles, even anchorites themselves felt 
the fervour of love. The angelic faces of those 
charmers were no sooner beheld by any one, 
than he either fainted wdth delight, or became 
distracted with passion. Their jetty ringlets 
formed the chains of frantic lovers, whose blood 
seeiiied to tinge the glowing soles of those 
d^sels snow-white feet. 

^ough the .'vhole were apparently a con- 
stelmfon 'loMhe graces, stil|, in reality, that 
brilliant star named Sukcontula, with a single 
spark of her beauty, so inflamed the Ifcarts of 
both worlds as a universal toast, that the ra- 
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.diant sun himself grew dim with envying her * 
lustre. How shdl 1 describe those charms, 
which concentrated in herdl tfa^t is lovely, per- 
sonified? 

At lengtht the hermit Kunn one day thus 
addressed that beauty : I am now going on a 
pilgrimage, and, having performed my devo- 
tions, will in a few da^s return ; l!iill then, do 
thou stay contented h(U'e At r^t and ease ; 
wliatever may be wanted, be sure to inform 
Guotulnee, for she will not fail to please you, . 
and, .as a person devoted entirely to yoji, she 
will pcj'ptinue to bless and protect you.» Should 
any saint sojourn this way, fall respectfully 
prostate at his feet, and perform e\ ery office 
of hospitality to him, without omitting the 
smallest duty, to the utmost of your power.’’ 
— In this manner having explained his wishes 
to Sukoontula, he bade iicr fatewell, and depart- 
ed." 

Before closing tins section, the scholar must, 
for the last time, be reminded of its real utili- 
ty and importance to him a^ an Orient^st ; 
he should therefore study it again and again, 
more especially those portions which warn him 
to shun bad pronunciation, or point out the 
road to that which is right. 

H 
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jMiicli tlvnught and constant practice will do' 
tai6te for the solitfery student than he will all 
at once credit; and if he fortunately meet with 
a companion more diligent and acute than him- 
self, the road will daily prove smoother ^d 
smoother, as they proceed*together towards that 
stage of perfection, which is indispensable to 
every gentutaan who desires to be useful to his 
employers, and comfortable within himself in 
British India. To speak and behave in that 
country as such on all occasions, is of mbre roo- 
mentf to every civil or military officer in parti- 
cular, aitd to the state in general, thanj^uperfi- 
cial observers can readily admit: Hence the sub- 
ject has never, till lately, obtained that atten- 
tion which its importance demands, and will 
yet commatul, either among the French or us. 

The learner who may heedlessly proceed 
through these slftcts, will run the risk of ira- 
percfptibly ac(|uiringa pronunciation, which he 
must afterwards be forced ifo unlearn; whereas 
he who shall weigh every letter, syllabic, and 
wo^ well, beltve he quits this key to the cur- 
rent hving sj^ch of India, ntay yet feel, after 
his arrival in that country, some gratitude and 
resjject for tlic only author who has paid un- 
wearied attention, during a space of twenty 



.years, to tliis subject alone, and. who ^y ^r- 
tainly enable eveiy real student, If bi^ phopses, 
to speak the Hindoostanee well, long before he 
sets a foot on our Eastern territories. 

To p^pfonnd erudition as an Orientalist, I 
midke no^retensions; but the point of accurate 
pronunciation in British India, as faryas Ihe Hin- 
doostanee and Persian' ianguagea,|(Tiow spoken 
there, a^•e concerned, I cannot rejidily concede 
to any man, however learned he may otherwise 
be, or Svhatever opportunities lie may have en- 
joyed* of hearing the latter spoken in it^ local 
purity by the Persians themselves, .who un- 
doubtedly are apt to change the u of India to 
a sound like the English e, the Hindoostanee e 
to ee, a’ to oo, and some others, winch need not 
be stated in this place. 

That this portion of the Monitor is remark- 
able for repetitions cannot be denied ; still the 
learner, who means really to profif by tins ap- 
parent blemish, may, yet confess, that he re- 
quired them all, before the various objects con- 
nected with much and speedy piolicieijj;^ in 
the l^lindee-Roman alphabet coifld arrest that 
attention, which the accurate pronunciation ol' 
living tongues, at our first outset, imperiously 
requires from eveiy scholar. 
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KotVnthstanding eveiy thing said in pag6> 
SO on the gutturals kh and gh, .1 iear, that 
inughroor, prmid, murghoob, (kUghtJul, mukh* 
zun, a magazine, tnukh^s, tpedd, and such 
words, may still try the reader's skill, aJid teach 
him, that retrospective patience and'perswer- 
ance onIy<<i:an insure perfection. Even is, as, 
rusm, will, jin spite of^ the caveat in page SI, 
become agaii^ in his mouth iz, az, ruzm, rather 
than the iss, auss, russm, intended. If my pu- 
pil have escaped the snare laid for hini in thn 
above instances, let him call me a tautologist 
with impunity, otherwise I beg leave to observe, 
that useful truths are not the worse recollected 
by being frequently repeated. 

Words wherein two or more difficulties S’id- 
denly catch tlie tyro's eye, will generally create 
so much anxiety to pronounce well, that one 
only will be overcome, while the others escape 
correction entirely. He must syllable all long 
vocables before he can possibly do them ample 
justice as such ; and the final h in kcochji, &c. 
sh(^d not be rjlowed to mislead him so tar as 
to say'khmclfi to which his tpngue at first will 
be too prone, unless he every moment almost 
think, or say to himself — 'Fake care ! no expirate ! 
long vowel ! a short! a soft dental! a diphthongal 
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• ^owel! the consonant yu! no Fren<^ ^ or u, 
as in meorey perdu! &c. this sound cannot there* 
ibre exist tiere. One's own ears will in a fe# 
days prove excellent correctors, provided tl^ 
mind is^tedifastly fixed upon the object in pur> 
suit; and where there Imppens to be no better 
instructor, I see no ol^er resource fi)r the soli- 
tary scholar than a pertinacious trial of the 
above and similar expedients. 

As I mean to take every favourable oppor- 
tunity^ of communicating gratuitously ray or- 
thoepical knowledge to those who may wish to 
instruct others, students hereafter Will proba- 
bly have it ill their power to obtain correct viva 
mce information on this essential, but arduous 
jwrtion of ifhelr Oriental studies, and when at- 
tainalii^ it should never be neglected ; for no 
perusal of a work can possibly supply the place 
of a living intelligent monifor. 

The present, in default of a better, will ahswer 
every useful purpose, more especially where there 
are two or three studying it together, or wlwre 
due attention is unreroittingly^paid to the'eon- 
texf, and grea^ assiduity evinced in reading 
much aloud, with a full manly voice, that the 
or^ns of hearing, more intellectually alert, may 
constantly regulate' and correct those of sight 
and speech. 
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■ '^ils Way, the memoiy, so requisite ui th^ 
aequiisition of languages, is progressively hrpv^ht 
to a high degree of perfection, as experi^iee 
daily conhrms that influence which eyes, 
ears, and tongue conjoined, evidently, possess 
over the faculty of recollection . He who reads, 
hears, sees, \ and writes a^word all at once, iiiay 
he said to have four strings, instead of one, to 
the bow of hl« mind, which, properly bent on 
the objects of its pursuit, must eventually hit 
the mark in view, with the well-directed arrow 
of perception, to leave a vestige behind, which 
no length of time can obliterate. /• ' 


Hindoostanee Significant Partkks. 

o 

Long experience in teaching the Hindoo- 
stanee has convinced me,' that the shortest road 
to^a very great proficiency in that and other 
Oriental tongue?, is a previous acquaintance 
with their significant letters, syllables, and par- 
ticles. I shall consequently exhibit the most 
common in the subsequent pages, leaving it 
entirely to the learner s option whether he shall 
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,tiy to aoquiKe the HindOMtauee .in tiNa new 
way, or prefer ^ old beaten patii of n^lar 
deeiensioiw, omjugatbn, Sec. ^ 

These will be found in then* proper places 
togeth er w ith- the usual rules of syntax; the 
whole being ilh^trated and confirmed the 

dialogues, exercises, &c. in the present perform- 
ance, collected into one focus here from a great 
variety of my other publications, in eveiy part 
of which the scholar will prove more or Icm exr 
pert. In proportion to the pains he may now 
lake with* the following etymological view of 
f tnOiSignificant Paiticles, as initial, medial, or 
, final, througiout the Hindoostaiiee language. 

ii and a, being merely homoge- 
d long vowels, may be classed 
to^ltlrfi!^ as significant particles or terminations, 
as far as they will go, in this etymological de- 
partment of the Oriental tofigues: a or u in the 
nom. sing, becomes e in the inflexfon sing, and 
nom. plur. and in theinll. plur. on; gol-a., a ball i 
infl. gole, a ball; nom. plur. gole, balls,- infl. 
plur. golon; bund-u, buncle,.^^ slaves bunde, 
buifdon, A/«m;^sheeshu, sheeshe, a glaSss shee- 
she, sheeshon, glasses. They are both masculine 
•terminations, which, particularly a, become ec 
in the feminine and diminutive form ; beta, a 
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wnf betee, a daughter i gpofa, mMrsct gjbtorec^ . 

et^ mare} b^qt^ c ramt bjiqpee, a 

a fair man *■ goree» a fair woman ( golpe, a huUet »* 

sheesheqavia/* chooha,<ira/j cbooli«e,a}nme, 

bandee, a female eUeoe^ from buadi^jM^^oiir and 

above. • 

^ * 

' .la words like gol, rounds mqoi:d, dead;, blind, 

houudi huft, m>eni punj,^ve^ gum^ warms a 
and u appear as adjuncts thus : gol^a, a haUs 
mcord-u, a corpse; bund-u, a sAroe,- hujft-u, a 
week; punj-u, a hand; gurm-a, warm Weather, 
summer. ' ' • , / . 

In verbs these terminations greatly reseipble 
our perfect sign ed or d, en, &c^; chah, hoe; 
chah-a, heeds niar, beat; mar-^ bet ten, axictm ,• 
purh-a, dan-a, karn-ed; azmood-u, ^rpei'it./rr, ' 
Compounds become adjectives like ofc ra i.. ed, 
al, &c. so; doodil-a, distracted; doosal-u, trien- 
nials chuogosh-u, quadrangular.; and many are 
thus -formed from nouns, piyas, thirst; piyas-a, 
thirsty ; mud, Jtlth ; n»uel-a, filthy ; bliookjb, 
hunger ; bjiookji-a, hungry. 

Sometimes a is a definite sign, bjief, a sheep s 
bjlier-a'j'Me raw; gang, a river ; gxng-d., the ri- 
ver, which we have miscalled gauges; kh^od, 
sef; khood-a, self-eristent, i. e. God; dcomb, a 
tail; dcomb-a, the sheep with a large tails pu- 
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stun, a tity; Putn*a> the city we call Pattmj a, 
as a.wprd, means come, in Persian and llindoo- 
stanee, whence perhaps its use as a vocative 
sign in both languages occasionally ; yar-a, O 
friend^ ^ Monxd; buhin-a, O sister. 

Terminating a-resembles our adverbial 

ly; zahira, tf/5p/7re«//^^usl-a, ■'mootluq-a, 

aithrely', — often zahir-un, usl-un, &c. u (or.un) 
is a common privative prefix, and sometimes a 
feminine sign ; u-par, shore-less ; u-pJml, _/>’««V- 
iessi v^muT, im-mortalf u-chook, in-iallible; u- 
Isg, jUs-joitied i u-mol, in-estimable i u-han, no, 
ffriisL han, ye|; sha,ir-u, a poet-ess } mulik-u, a 
pri/ice-w; — a pay be met with medially, as in 
wr a bur, breast to breast, equal; lub a lub, lip 
a pa, cap-a-pec; runga rung, 
vanoaS sur a sur, end to end, entirely, &c. 

Before na of neuter, and other verbs, a makes 
them active, or causal, thus;*buchua, to escape; 
buchana, to save, preserve, &c. ; busna, to dlvell; 
busana, to people; soonna, to hear.; scnnana, to 
tell, or cause hear ; or when substituted for u ao, 
murna, to die, marna, to kill, or cause die; kut- 
im, to cut, V. n. kama, v. a. buhukna, to stray ; 
buhkana, to mislead; sumuj,hna, to comprehend; 
sumjliana, to explain; — a and u are fre<juently 
dropt, more especially u, when it would be as 

I 





tKmblenome as our e in like 

bafigfy, angry, &c. never tigeress, bimgeiy, 
&;e.; kumeen^ kameenu, inem; itn^,fhaj, grainy 
dal, dala, d branch; cent, eenta, ^ brick; su- 
niujlina, sitthjbafta, not suniwj)rdata4,,|i*'|^ - a* 
already stated, not pouina. 

The nasal 5 after a tloes not prevent its in- 
flective and plural e, nor the feminine ee in 
words like duswan, duswen, dusween, the tenth ^ 
boy, girl, &c. — an forms the nominative plural 
of all feminines in ee, which last then bfecoaies 
iy; golce, a bullet ; goliyan, bullets / 'chodliee.^ 1 
mouse; choohiyan, mice; and offsome,Per!^i 
masculines, as saqee, a cup-heufer ; saqiyan. 
cup-bearers; — a or 0, followed bj^ a, generally 
requires an intermediate y or w^^^‘;'’-eve>\-'' ..‘^ 
hiatus of such homogeneous souuds,^vn6hce 
verbs, in ana, ona, have their perfect tense ra- 
ther in aya, oya, than in a, a, o,a, and such plu- 
ral inflexions, as ma-yon, mothers, duwa-yon, 
medicines, for ma-on, dmva-on, &c. ; gaiui, gu- 
wana, to sing, &c. chhana, chhuwana, to shade, 
overcast, are formed on this principle, as ga,ana, 
chha,aha, would be troublesome. • 

Almost every tense of the verb has a in the 
singular number, for all the persons masculine, 
ee for the feminine singular, e for the mascu- 





yjinc pliml, mi w, or fpr the i 

conjugation therefore is little inore^tj^aii a^re 
repetition pf the dcclen^op of im)uq^ as itkovr 
illustrated Viii4er jdus letter, or, rather siprifi- 
c ajjt gg j ;liyla a or u, which are so olten iuter* 
i^angei^e as K^he almost ope and the sai;ne ; 
whence bandee, forVvpdee, n fmek-^kvf, 
hundreds naore. 

'lire learner will do well tp acquire a habit 
of rhiging the changes of a e ee iyan oij, till 
they become perfectly familiar to his ear, a<l- 

f 'Bfe at* the same time to their various uses 
ainmar; Wi^. a is almost alway&a mascu- 
singulat, unuidected sign ; e is both a 
uline sitigular indeaion and a nominative 
IT" ejiJ'^.’^isminine singular, iyaq, or een, 
ns i*i>niVative plural ; on the plural inflexion 
of most nouns, in a or u, as formerly stated on 
the principles of substitution ; but on is rather 
an adjunct to all the rest. * » 

By inflexion is meant that part of a noun or 
pronoun, which, with the aid of prepositions, 
or postpositions, forms what are called the va- 
rious cases of nouns : 

I, infl. me, cflAes,^of me, to me, &c. 

We, infl. us, cases^ of us, to us, &c. 
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gole ka, ke, a ball;' go!e 

• kd, to a^baU, a ball, &c. 

€k>le, balls; golon ka, ke, kee, of' bills; golon 
ko^ to balls, balls, &c. golon st,^rm, with, 
or by balls. • • ' 

The postposition ka itself, .«<)nnng ftnder the 
inflective rale of a e e^ ''should always in the 
genitive be repeated so, gole-ka, ke, kee, ^ a 
baU, a balls; which last translation is, for many 
reasons, by far the best, and ought ahme to be 
used at first for of. '■ . 

Gole and golon, from gola, are as ntuch’^afl^ 
tions from it, as me and us, hinii and , 

from I, we, he, she, and as sucmare governed; 
by postpositions in the cases acc(^ dingly. j 
i is the genitive sign of PeJ^•;W^**3Vo^^^>s^s 
honkm i hakim, the order of a judge ; Mat, aVter 
a vowel, it becomes e, moo,e sur, the ha'ir of the 
head. ' 

\Viien the natural order of adjective and 
noun is inverted, i or e .is thus used, murd i 
nek, a virtuous man ; gomashtu,e chalak, a cle- 
ver agent ; otherwise nek murd, chalak go- 
mash tYl, as in our language. ^ 

Neuter verbs, having i as a radical letter in 
the active or other forms, change it to e or ee. 
P|iirna, v. n. pjiema, v. a. to iiern ; veer. 
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^ch^Una, v. n. chjlieelna, v. a. to rub, 
siunitna, v. n. sumetna, v. a). ~to contract. ' 
e is theknascuUne inflexion singular and no- 
minative j^ural a or u, to such an extent, 
thal i^ay| inflstjeycry hnal e may be treated by the 
learner a& an im^xion of a or u, so— ^Kinam, 
aside, edge, &c. kiwa^ oside, <^rt; ags, front, 
forepart ; age, before; mara, beaten, driven,. he. 
mare, through, from, by; neecha, low ; neeche, 
helm, &a In Persian, e or ee restricts the 
noun ^o one, either definite or indefinite, as 
a flowpr individually ; durukhte, the par- 
in^rec, 4c. • 

e may be f^et with as a voc^i\'e sign, e sa- 
^ib, O sir! ^ singular postposition aniong the 
yfdHwSjunii.. him, him; and as the singu- 

larSnfi^t of the 2d and 3d persons of the aorist 
or subjunctive, mar-e, i/’ thou or he beat, &c. ; 
nor must we forget its use Already noticed, as 
a genitive sign, lolee e fuluk, the courteS&n of 
the sky, viz, Venus, or the star so called. A 
retrospective glance at i will show how e is 
used as an active sign among verbs, whence 
mitha, to betrayed; metna, to obliterate; mit- 
wana, to cause craze. See. 

m 

As the final radical of a verb, it is apt to be 
droj)t before anotlier vowel, which will account 
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kpt teke^j b^comift^ 
sioiply do, lo, Iroio de, gm tkm; le, t<fke thou. 

Sometimes e dj^appears in the «ioi/i$jtaod fu- 
ture ^ 0 ^ £:>r idmilar reas(ms, ho, y 'tiw or he 
he; ja, thpu or hegp; boga, ^ 

mstead of bo.e, j*,e, ho,ega. ki othe«'#m«!|.‘liip 
hiaius here is obviated hy'tbe ioterventioi} of \ 
w, thus, howe, jawe, how^, and elsewhere by 
y, w rather the change of ,ee befwe vowels to 
»y, agreeably to pages 23, &c. which contain 
observations of extensive use in all tlie OriieRtjd 
tongues, and peculiarly af^icable to 
stance verbs. | ^ 

By adding n*to e, so eg, the nominative plu-, 
ral of all h?minines, which do nowterminate i'l 
ee, is formed; hat-eij, 

ubroo-en, eye brm-s ; in titis way also tke'^ro- 
nominal dative, and accusatit'e signs plural, 
oon-en, to them, ttiem ; besides the aorist plural, 
mar^Pn, if zee or ihei/ beat ; jawaj, ifu e or thetf 
go; Irowen, if they or y* be; sometimes bon 
ho.en, for the reasons stated above. 

ce has just been treated as the leTninine and 
dimivnTtive sign, naturally flowing from llte 
masculine and augmentative a; lurka, a boy ; 
lurkee, a girl; russa, a rope; russee, a string ; 
lurka gata, a hoy sings ; lurkee gatee, a girl 
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s^iMgs i hirtee gate^ htys mg / lfir^y£bA 
(or g^teen) girlt sing. 

ee is a termination, when liie itf&td 

is not by n^imfe masculine : panee, water; mo* 
melttd butter } jee, ^ef A»* 
which are all masculine} 
^ as ^i»o such words, %ij^ah-ee, a soldier f malee, 
a gardener, &c. for the reason now assignetl. 

Adjectives become nouns, or vice versa, by 
assuming ee ; klioob-ee, good-ness ,• b^ula-ee, 
Wetl^are ; buja-ee^ great-ness ; beemar-ee, sick- 
weight-y ; puhar-ee, a momitam^ 
eeA,- JS^ooda-ie, God-head ; murd-ee, man-hood; 
dost-ee, friendship ; h&tfi-ee, Aand-y (whence, 
iSi elepfLht, & hath means the hand.*) 

r.ii ■,■■■ , ■ 


* This and similar words, with a final inspi- 
rate, are uncommonly troublpome to beginners, 
thousjh the h be often a very essential discri- 
minative letter as in sath, with; bagh, a tiger- 
doodji, milk ; gur^, a^ort ; koochh, some; thus 
distinguished from sat, seveti; bag, a bridle rgn; 
dood, smoke ; a house ; kcoch, the breast ; 

and. kooch, a march. In koochh, with a few 
such, the h is scarcely perceptible to the ear, 
and in all the rest, in fact, it is by no means a 
full very distinct aspirate; sath must not there* 
fore be made satjiu nor satulr, but merely sat/i, 
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isRipnKC, cusim-ary{ kitab-ee, oblong, i 
booh-Ukc; Bind-ee, Jndia-n i azar-ee, iisease-ds 
4>ccasionalIy with an intervenient a or g, 
eesu-wee, ChristAan ; doonya^we^) mrld-ly ,< 
chuqksa.ee, alertness i chuokus, a^jwbundn* 
gee, skrce-ry ; deewanu-gee,^/<ff^c«»j 
a,ee, over-plus i sewuk-a,^, jenpice. . 

As an emphatic, ee and hee are thus asdi|<'^ 
yih-ee, this very ; wa>h-ee, that very s muen- 
hee, myself • malik-hee, the owner's self f some- 
tliing like the e formerly explained, which the 
Persiaps call ec. I ‘ '•Sir 

, When .final a of infinitives or particigjfes.be- 
comes ee, they express instrumental, local, or 
abstract nouns ; kulurnee, scissaruf koorelnee, 
a poker ; orhiiee, a covering ; bustee, a Hi^ge ; 
gintec, an account ; dlmrtee, the world ; bolce, 
speech, from kuturna, to clip, &c. ' 

The second person singular of every tense of 
the J?ersian' ^•crl)s ends in ee ; and as an affix 
to infinitives, in that tongue, it denotes pro- 
priety, fitness, &c, kooshtun-ee, worthy of death ,■ 


f 

with a smooth gentle inspiration, as close after 
the t as 1 is to r in curl, purl, &c. in our lan- 
guage. 
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v^haordimiee, 'eaialfl^ from the vedro /o MM, fp 
tat. 

ob£ ee fallows anodier, it i$ ostoadly 
dropt as trqubl^oine, whence kee, dee, f>ee, tee,i 
Mi^ij^i^beeee^ee,ee, See. the regular fbmtiine 

radical e, or ec. 

Ijfeneraily speaki^^ ee may be treated as a 
^^;niiicant affix in the Hindoostanee, of such 
extensive use, that practice only can ascertain 
it ; thus, after the a of many active impera- 
tives, it forins a species of abstracts or partici- 
pkilfcinike *oik own, and applicable to season, 

pr-iceji&c. kutt-ee, cutting; bo,a-ee, sowings djbio- 

% 

la-ee, washings lura-ec, battle, fighting, See. 

Followed by the particles an, on, it becomes 
Jff in the nominative and inflexion plural, choo- 
hiyan, mice (unless when the a is omitted, as in 
choohiyan kheltiyan, or kfielteen, mice play) 
choohiyon ko, to mice. • 

O, though sometimes a vocative’ prefis^ke 
e, is generally substituted tor the nora. signs a 
or u, but affixed to every otlier lettei’ to form 
the vocative plural of all nouns; beio, O som; 
buudo, O slaves; Jurkiyo, O girls; kitJboj.O 
books;— on has ()cen already discussed as the 
plural inflexion by substitution, and by addi- 
tion it must be evident enough in kitabon-ka. 
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ke, of hooks ; ubroo-on «e, from ^e-brmsi 

mtirdon ke age, before men. 

O ierms the second person of thef aorist and 
imperative plural mar-o, f you bet^^i beat you^ 
and after numerals seems definitgs^teta | » c^, .»*fa ^ 
three; char-o, the four; bul;/fntenn€*fiali^'|^ 
has a conjunctive or advcihial influence 
rat, day and night ; hatjfi o hat,h, from 
hand; rat o rat, the whok night. 

In Persian o is the conjunction, and also the 
pronoun he, o-ra, to him. , * 

00 an instrumental or adjective afhx, 
killing, fatal; j}ia.r-oo, abrootn; deflilia-oo-s^nlfy; 
deedar-oo, sight-ly. 

As a prefix oo resembles the I^tin ex, re, &c. 
oo-jariia, to extirpate, eradicate oo-gulna, to re- 
ject, chew the cud ; oo-tarna, to dismount, &c. 
Followed by the nasal n, it denotes the first 
person sing, of the aorist, mar-oon, if I beat, 
antHhe indicative of bona, to be, boon, / am. 
Sometimes it looks like a pri\’ative oo-hoon, 
710 , from boon or kan, yes. 

ue — the common vocative sign, ue lurke, O 
boy} ue dost, O friend ; constituting also the 
second and third person singular of boon ; hue, 
thou art, he is, made plural by n huen, zee or 
they. are. As bona, to be, was probably at first 
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s^-na, to hreathdy or we can thus account 
lor the seeming irregularity of this verb, by 
supposing \the ancient regular aorist has now 
become tb^ present of the indicative hu,noQ, 
" Au.en, omitting the u in hooii, ho, 

at present, a hypothesis 
rjj^fjimnl by the fu^e huega, of which here- 
IpiPr. This ciiphthohg is veiy conspicuous al- 
so among the pronouns, muen, /, tuen, thm. 

no, like o, is a conjunction, probably con- 
tracted fromaior, andi as pu is sometimes from 
pur/^,- if i^a prominent letter in kuon^ who t 
juon,iW'Ao ; tuon, that * and being often inter- 
changeable with o and .00, the scholar should 
get a habit of treating all three, as one only 
and the same soynd. 

hu — appears to be the root of the verb huna, 
to be, now hona, as I have just explained. This 
letter is peculiar to the third personal pronouns, 
yih, wooh, he, she, it, but among these amrtlie 


tracted fromaior, andi '• 
pur/^ ,• if i^a promine 
juon,Wo; tuon, that* 


rest, it is frequently suppressed, whence conen 
for oonhen, them, to them; tconih, tojm, ym: 
han or an, means place in composition ; wmha^ 
there, that place; ha, like y, kecra, a\'orm ; 
keeruha, wormyf 

ah, a sigh, is, I tliink, more expressive than 
our word, as it must be expressed by a full in- 
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.* ye, 

V- 


after a, and being fi^iame, tiom.y 
fd. is ah>en» the ind. ah-o:^; dooha,e, 

tdia,e, ke^ kelp, aka! aka! Ivo, be/ s hoe, is, 
arti boon, han, yes { hee, «e^, se^e he, 
tl»e vocative sign, 0. / 

Yu, a useful intervenient cofisma^ between 
iunnogeneous vowds, ay^cana, instead of a,a; 
kiya, fbr kee,a, did i and kya, for ke.a, wiat'^ 
to {prevent the hiatus, as fonneriy illustrated. 

Ya, means or and Oj ya khooda, ya eesa, 
OGod! 0 Jesus! dso or God, 
these jtyo, thisi yoon, thus. 

Wheny e i ee or ue, is the prefix of jlrono- 
minals, it commonly conveys the idea of proxi- 
mity, expressed in English by this, thus ; itna, 
tantus ; kitna, quantus ; ue^ talis ; kuesa, 
qualis; idjhur, hither i kidliur, 'whither? yuhan, 
here s kuhan, where? yoon, tkusi kyoon, zehich 
way? how? xehij? uela, thasidci wuela, that 
si(^p\ielsi,JarlheM off] See. 

wu, an intervenient like j u, homogeneous 
with o and oo, as y is with e and ce ; it fre- 
quently expresses and, sew-ghucru, et ewtera; 
and occurs as a subservient in ordinals, dus2<;an 
the tenth panchaan, the fffiks omitted ad li- 
bitum, as chuottian, fourth; this an may there- 
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\^&[t be deemed equivalent to me tfa ip eleVcuM^ 

qgprhffla, &c. and so on. 

Every ^erb having a radical final vowel, as- 

iom^ and drops w in the aoiist and ihture ad 

- ibut the others do not, whence bow^ 

,»ho,c, Aeiekyi’^; bowenge, bo.enge, they will 

soWf (never ebntwe) he my walk mr go. 

If the radical (a e. the letter befwe the infini* 

tive na) be ee, tire efiect b thus, seewe, stye, 

he my tewi seewe ga, siye ga, hemllxwi partly 

explained iaa former section. 

mdhi^ a man^ Sic. ; pesh-wa, a foreman, 

\ tedder, also open} wan, wen, ween, noted 

% 

above as th: wa,e, alas! wa,e wuela, kck-a-day! 
wah, bravo! wait wah, admirable! 
wojb, wuh, (formerly wa) he, tliat, it, she. 
we, they, wooh bolta, he speaks s wooh bol- 
tee, she speaks we bolte, they speak : we bol- 
tiyan, they (females) speedt. * 
bu bur or ba, a preposition or adverbial pRfix, 
ba-hoomiut, xcitk honour', honout'ably ; bu-shid- 
dut, with violence, violently; bu-ja, in place, a-pro- 
pos, right, properly ; bur-wuqt, in time, season^ 
ably', dur bu dur, from door to door i ja bu ja, 
from place to pAca roo bu roo, tete-a-tete; roz 
bu roz, day after day, daily ; ba insaf, •with jus- 
tice, justly ; dust buqub/u, su'ord in hand; dust 
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mpectfulfy, i. e. with hand at head, v«f. ' 
cap io hand; ha, father, son, generally reduplf' 

' cated'baba, (like ma, imther, .mam^ whence 
heei ba,ee, and bcebee, a lady, wicif 
tiohkmn, with ube, sirrah, in contf 
; be, without, also a useful privative 
atfropos, out of place, umm^Maklys 
ksSi bc-dum, breathless i. bo-hooimut, 
edi intermediately, ja-be-ja, Acre - 

As b is not only interchangeable wiA the 
other labials, but o oo also,, the stu^nt wjll not 
be surprised to meet with.seb, Wo, an aj^ ,• 
talab, talp.,0, a pond,- tub, tuo, theni jukug, 
juolug, until, Sic. often tud, jud. — Bi, dis, &c. 
bi-iugna, to dis-join ; bi-lug, a part ; desee, na- 
tive ; bi-desee, foreign ; bi-chulna, to retire. 

This letter, being an expletive prefix to Per- 
sian imperatives, as bu, bi, bcD, be, &c. is much 
used, boogo, bidih, give; bya, come, &c, 

probably meaning, do speak, pray give, come 
along. 

In Arabic it is met with so, bil-lah, by God, 
bu like, by like, &c. 

Bee, “the feminine of ba, must not be con- 
founded with bjbec, also } buhee, she floated, 
also a ledger i \>]axyc, friend, brother, &c. 
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^ Bo, boo, wieU, tcenti likewise Mtt;, from bo# 
na, to sow:- : ; ^ 

bu, I slTspect, is a root denoting stafniity^, 
eternity, whence ub, now, this time} kub; 
s P| || f -^b, when t tub, then i bul, strength i bar, 


Wrious enough, that in some of the In* 
^i^PiPrtOngues, bis a prominent letter in the in* 
tuns tense,, as in abo, ibo, of the Latin ; and not 
less so, that boo, ba, in both Persian and old 
Hiadee difthrs little from our own verl^"^. 

Itt eveiy^ liomcrical series of two, b*is the 
'ibading letter, bamh, twelve i bees; twenty > 
ba,ees, twmty~two j butees, thirty-two, &c. 
whence one would suppose, that do, doo, two, 
was formerly ba.; ^/>, biped, biennial, &c. con- 
firm the supposition. 

]>u, as a contraction of pur, means on, at, &c. 
whence oopur, upoyi, above, !cc. 

phu seems a radical, denoting the blo^ug 
with the breath, and*the blooming of a flower, 
or the expansion of any thing ; phoonkua#^ to 


blow, breathe} phool, ajluwer} phul, a fruit} 
plidolua, to stcell} phulna, to bear fruit } pjmn, 
a snake's hood or^crest } \i\\cn,Joani,froth } plmot- 
na, to burst: pjintna, to crack } phoolka, light} 
pliaha, a flake: — pa, pa,e, the foot,paw} occasion- 
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al^ Msa^ mot«>pia, jkt-mts ^ doobki«{>a, 
ness. See. ; sur a pa,yhM» head to foots pa-bund, 
J^t-hosmd, ntetted s pa,e ma], tro(ldeH,'de»tn^ed; 
pdrcei}, hekw, und^ t ap, se^, yimr bowur, i 
pee, a bver, the root of pce-ira, 
whenccj piy-as, thirst, viz. a d^ire 
puh, a root connected 'with piimaiy e^cta!; 
perhaps from its meaning the dawn c’-l; 

pne, payu, the same aS pa, pne-zar, a okas or 
slipper s pue dur pue, successively, foot (ftcr foot. 

pa,o, puo, a quarter, whence piaone, a qmr- 
ter lesr, as puone teen, Si, viz. f, q\iartei>lt‘ss 
three. • ^ 

op, lustre ; op-na, to polish ,• op-chee, clad in 
armour. 

fee, fi, equivalent to in, at, per, &c. fil-h.al, at 
present ; fee guz, per ell, &c. 

vu is not used, except as wu, for a signifi- 
cant particle, though useful enough to express 
the**ffeduplicated w in nuwwab, uuvab, whence 
our corruption nabob. • 

« has before been noticed as a plural final in 
an, and en, een, on. 


russiyaij, ropes ; raten, nights ; bol-en, wt or 
th^ may speak ; inh-en, to thesh; bol-een, they, 
y<M, ora’e (females) spokes ah-on, sighs ; but 
in bol-oon, I may speak, muen, tuen, it is rather 
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> 1 singular sign, and the same among the ordi> 


lials, tees-wan-wen-wecn, tfie thirtieth, ' 

' n is also a very conspicuous letter among 
jgdyerbs of place, as yuhan, wuhan, &c. already 
|il|li|jl|r^tcd.^ This n is. often redundant, and at 


^time» oSP-tted. 

ocenrs in the geisitive of ap, like ka,- ke, 
^:kee, upne^ upnee; and as the infinitive 
si^ it is liable to the very same inflexion, na, 
ne, nee, as a verbal noun or adjective, ac- 
cording to tl^ concord or govcrmnen^f the 
sentence. *Irl one verb it is used for the sake 


of the souifd, an,ke, ake, having cwne. . 

Some adjectives, &c. arc formed by na, doo-na, 
double; bhoot, a ghost ; bhoot-na, an imp. 

Under various forms of uii, na, ni, nir, this 
radical may be met with as the paramount sign 
of negation, ])rivation, &c. na tumain, mper- 
fecl . ni kumma, nii-as, hope-less ; nil; 

mul, limped; nirala, umomvion. 

Among the pronouns, the plural is marked 
by n instead of n, thus ; in, these ; con, tkosg'; 
jin, U'hom; kin, tchom ; for the \ery obvious 
reason, that mere nasals would make' such 
words seem too /nsiguificant. 

Persian and other infinitives are apt to end 
in this letter, also many pronouns ; nul, nue, a 
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pipe, &c. evince the prominent inanity ' 
this sound, corroberated by words in inost Uui- 
gaages, as nemo, nihil, ninny. 

Vaiiously modified n maiks feminines 
diminutives, malee, gardet^ ; maHin, 
d^obee, a •washerman ; d^obin, a wash^bomm ; 
joolalia, a weaver; joolahki, joolahun, Ms letfe; 
sher-nee, a tigress. Peer-un, Meer-un, dii^tnu* 
tives from Meer and Peer, proper names. 

Tlie afiix un resembles our ittifinj-u^ ac- 
(Mentitifly ; qusd-un, purpose-ly. t 

nuh;- the nail; nakhoon in Persiari. ■«» 
nuo, ns.iya, neto, likewise nine. 
nue, a tube, reed, cane, pipe. 
ne, an expletive before active verbs in the 
perfect tensc.s, muen nc diya, I gave, muen ne 
iiuheen, I did not give, or I gave not. 

nu, though in general a simple negative, oc- 
casionally expresses or,- koochji nu kooch^, some- 
thing or other ; kubhee nu kubhee; sometime or 
other ; kulieen nu kuheen, someicfitre or other. 

■4rhe negative nu, in verse, may be made long, 
and pronounced ne. 

nee," the tern, of na, also an affix to dehote 
that gendei', inor-nee, a pea-hefk 

m belonging to the pronoun of the first per- 
son in several tongues, and in Arabic appli- 
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cable by a peculiar inflexioii to pko^ instrcr 
ment, &c. ; muqsud, muhkumu, 

judgment-seat i mac^foA, place of execution g mis* 
a rule $ or reciprocity, as, mooqatulO, ear- 
s|aa>blihusu, argunmtatitm. 

As id^affix in beg, khan, a lord, m denotes 
the fe:minine begum,<>khanttm, a lady. 

n^ ma^ mother } mah, a month. 

’ moo, hcan moh,pfVy,- muya, sympathy. 
xaoosAifface, mouth. 

I mue, vjme§ mui, with; bu mui, ahn^^itk. 

' 4iuen, I. } 


men, in, at, on, &c . ; ni^h, rain. » 
mu resembles the nu in khwah, mukh^h ; 
nolens volens, expressed also by huq na huq, 
the hocknock of jargonists. Before the impera- 
tive this negation commonly assumes t, as mut, 
dont. 

muo, some places or to\frns arc so called^ 
India. * 

lu, ru, dilferently modified with .the vowels, 
as al, el, r, ar, &c. appear as radicals denotjag 
possession, agency, existence, &c. wdiich will be 
found, in some measure, to pervade odr own 
and other tongues, puh-la, ^rst, doos-ra, second, 
te«-ra, third, the s of these seems merely for 
the sound. 
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•, Sometimes these letters occur as mere subser- 
>vients, in nir-as, hopeless, dliolana for d, ho, ana, 
to cause ■wash, &c. 

ra, re, ree, is to the first and second 
pronouns, &c. what ka, ke, kee, ^is 
other word in the genitive; mera, mer 
of me, my, mine; tera, tei«, teree, of ^ 
ihine ; hun1a-ra, re, ree, our, ours i 
&c. your, yours. In Persian, ra is equivalfeiit 
to ko, to,fcr, o-ra, to Mm. 
re, djfl5ap re, O father ; ma rec,«0 mother, ,, 
reh,4a sort of fuller's earth. • ' 

rah, a road i rah-ee, a traveller, wayfarer, 
von, the face } roo huvoo, face to face ; ab-roo, 
reputation; ub-roo, eye-brow. 

These, and others like them, 
prove the absj)lute necessi- 
ty of great aceiiracy in pro- 
•[ minciation, as (housands 
siicli are met witli in tiie 
I limjoostauce 


rooh, the sunl. 
rue, rale, ratio. 
ni,ee, bran. 
?i-a,ec, musi(i>'d. 
ra.e, opinion. 


he palatials t cl, with their aspirates |li dh, 
are little if ever used as significant or cv'en e.N- 
pleti VC* particles, nor am J yet aware of their 
application as Sunskrit radicals^ 

cl veiy often becomes a harsh r, and i some- 
times the soft r; as sucli they will occasionally 
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bemet with affixed to other words : thus, chuxb'> 
fa, leather; chumree, cuticle > chain, hidti pug-, 
ra, a large turhan ; pugrec, a smaU one ; pug, 

: very large; and though this application of 
, ur, af, do not always hold good, they 
Brtheless be traced as subservient af- 
^’some sort or other, in many woi-ds ter- 
3tg as above. 

;:<^o will often be heard in counting so, ek 
tho, one (knife, &c.); panch j ho, y/i;c (chairs, &c.); 
land must be carefully discriminated Worn to, 
m^mere expletive, hue to, he is I belief. 

t seems a leading letter in the second per- 
sonal pronoun, loo, tuen, thou; tcDin, you; tera, 
thy, &c. the eonelatives, tuou, tuhan, tue.sa, &c. 
It is moreoi'cr the paramount sign of the pre- 
sent tense, inunediatcly after the root of the 
\ crb, anti l)ef(jre the a, e, ce, een, of masculines 
audfcminiiiesiubothnumbei's; marta, l,ilwu,lK, 
(nie.ies) beat ; martc, a-e, you, they, (males) bt!ai ; 
mal ice, 1 , thou, she, -(females) beat ; marleen, 
or marti} an, tee. you, they, (females) beat. ,«» 
in the old \ erb.s the use of t w'as even more 
obnous as a present sign, nnuun, to die ; mu-- 
rut, he dies, lkc.i 

to, the old word for 1,0, from, sometimes sitce. 
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tUli »iSxed, nec^ aam-ta, 8aiB«> 
konml-ta, 8oft-»CM. 

• was, had, dids t^e, t^ee, tjtiee^, &c. 

t^aiht a iottom,Jbrd i u-t^iah, 

tahifaid, doubling, down, helm 

to^ thea, abo, &c. in Persian, 

♦ 

conUacted and affixed as'Ut or simpljr^ l. 
too, toon, tuen, thou, 
tuo, theft, yes, well t ^e tab, then. 

This letter takes the lead in every series of 
three, ^der the various forms ofttee, ti, tre^ 
^ tir, te,^and in many compounds from this ni^u/ 
her; thus, dooha,ee, twice alas! ti ha,ee, thrice 
alas! ti-pa,ee, a tripod; tri-sool, trident. 

ut or iyut, like the affix ta, Avill be found in 
many words ; thus, admiyut, humanity, shukh- 
siyut, self-importance, and padshah-ut, king-dom. 

at, Arabic plural sign, warid-at, accidents f 
mmfrid-at, smple-i. 

the custard apple, affixed like ta booht-at, 
cdmndance, from buhoot, much, sometimes a,et, 
p«ocha,et, an assembly, a jury of fice. 
ath, eight (in composition) ; utli, ur, us, as, 

, ot, iAcfter, carer; uti, wry in Sunskrit * 
tue, a fold, ply, correlatively, hsnuzny, so many. 
after kue, jue, haw many, so many. 
tue, passing over; tue-kurna, to cross. 
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‘ tu,ei% like ko ; but a compound pos^mah 
tion requiring ke, murd ke tu.een, to the aumjf 
or simply the man. 

|M|^nie other dentals are seldom of much use 
HHHifeMgically, except d, very conspicuous in. ^ 
persons of Persian verbs. 

De, ghee, let; de,o, do, the plural; ane de» 
ktifcome; do, doo, two, used in several com* 
p<nmd8, as 

'doosra, a second; doona, doogna, double. 

I dotton, both; doodila, distracted; Ijl two- 
hii^eted: doo ha.ee, ti haee, txvicc atm thrice 
alas I help,' help! justice! Justice! 

s being convertible with h, in duh, dus, ten, 

‘ mall, mas, a month, &c. we can so tar account 
for it as the pronominal inflexion, in yili, is ; 
wooh, cos ; though more diflicult to trace it in 
jo, jis ; kuon, kis ; tuon, -tis, &c. 

su, denotes association, lu*kjia, su-khee, a 
comrade; suhna, to put up zcith, bear; sujJ6n, 
a hrcer. 

sa, se, see, son, like; a particle of similitude- 
discernible in uesa, wuesa, juesa, tuesa, kuesa ; 
from yih, wooh, jo, tuon, kuon, or kya, 'mean- 
ing like this, thdt, which, &c. it means also ish, 
as kala-sa, black-ish, hura-sa, green-ish. 








, 0 ^ Jrom, with, by, to, &c. sometimes sitecv 

Slid fonnerly son, te, &c. , ‘ 

sa, sometimes is used discriminatively, as 
kuoiisa, juonsa, tuousa, ko.eesa, whichever^ Wi 
or many, &c. ; it often requires | 
the noun, liuewan ka sa, brutal; lut 
boyish; ungoor ka sa, like>a single gr 
sail, a banker; si, three; si puhur, ; 
sitara, a threc-sl ringed bistrmnatt; sisSliQ^ 

7ml; si goshii, triangular. 

so, same, so, he; so, sleep tlwut sop, s& 
you. ( ’ • iA 

soo, a* a prefix, expresses any thing good, 
soor, angel; sooclial, good conduct, Sic. whence 
perhaps sona, to sleep, also gold, both of u'liich 
the Asiatics are %eiy fond of ; soliua, to Jit, be- 
come, evidently from soo and hona contracted 
to sohna. 

suo, sue, 100. . ' 

"^yu, saye, shade. 

sa,ee, zeuk>us ; sa,ee, earnest to bind a bargain; 

• ^sajecn, toaster, lord. 
sahee, a porcupine. 
su,^, exertmi, endeavour . , 
sh, of little use except in islt, at the end of 
Persian roots, or imperatives, as posh-ish, cloth- 
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saohUlh^ oolbtsion. In P^an, f b son^tism 
ckpresses the third personal proootin. , 
sho, aumhar, in composition; degr^^ia«a(3- 
^'^moorda sho, 'a corpte cleaner. 

> 1 % unless as a contraction of \a,Jhmi; 
tie Persian, have no significant power, 
zadu, bom, means a son; mir-za, a 
ing literally meer-za, the mi lord. 
.|tma, same import in Hindoo* 

fltimee, muha-jw^ hi^v^rn; soowur ka juns^ 



or hogls mu f 

^ M^and^, as prefixes, mean possessed^, &c.; 
^ee^rooh^ possetsed of' life, living { zoodbonoon, 
artful. 

chu, chee, eechu, sundooq-chu or-chee, a box; 
degK;hu, or -chee, a pot; bagheechu, a mall 
garden, from sundooq, a chest, deg, a large pot. 
■•cha, or cha,e, tea; cliah, desire. 
chi, what? c^ee,fy! cl^ee chliee, fy for 
shame ! 

chee, a particle both of diminution and agen- 
cy, bundooq-chee, musquet-eer; tumboor-cheer^ 
a drum-mer. 


* Many words final a assume e in tins manner, to 
which the learner must constantly advert in his progress 
among the Oriental tongues* 
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sir, in ocaiip. s, chjii soluH^ ; 
tccttf is a chsftg0 and ’dooti'iMrtion of chjitt ^o|* 


dub, Ms and . ten . . 

chuo, in comp, four ; chuo*duh^/bitrt 
gcMha, quadrtatgukri chuo-gird, 
toaana^circwwMpec/; lit, f(mT-eitred. • 
j denotes the relative state of proud 

ever} jub, wAen; juhanj •w^er*'/ 

wMeh i jitna, somany ; Jita, aSBiiiBAj j**c> ** Mdiiy; 

jyoon,W as; jidjiur, whit^; jbheen, as ^ 



as. 


1 


k is generally interrogative, kuou, whof kya, 
what? kub, when? kuonsa, which? kuhan, where? 
kuesa, haw? kitna, kita, kue, hmv mush, tnaiy? 


kyoon, why? kidJiUr, whither?— k. contraction 
for kuma, as h. d. a. r. &c. is respectively for 


hona, dena, ana, rukhna, &c. 

~ ka, ke, kee, a genitive, possessive, or adjec- 
tive sign, to be always translated by ’s, and 
treated as an adjective ‘affix ; ubka sal, nows 
-year, viz. the present year; ubkesal ka khurcli, 
this years expence; ubkc sal ke khurch ko, this 
year's’ expence Jbr, ©os ka bap, his or her father ; 
oos kee ma, his or her mother js oos ke bap^ sc, 
from his or her father; oos kee nia ko, to his or 
her mother; oos ke do bliaee, his or her ttro 



ktvtbem; 008 kee do b«hin^>'/tt8 or k^rtm. 
Kistero. 

y^ee is often the fern, of kiy^ donoi wtuk, $ic . ; 
4s said, as stated in page 73- 

at, or simply the accusative sign^ 
give {pa) the horse; gjmre ko mot. 
het^ the horse. 

k, the agent, &c. puer-dk,,o sxommer; 
4e>^-k» a serwmt i,, mend-^k, a frog; ghuo-k, 
ditt^ fromaspm, service, a ditch, and ghuoghuo, 
'the cry of a frog, the largest of which are the . 

teachers I know of the burr, or Nc^ thum- 
berland r, exjjiessed bj gh in my S 3 istem, in 
this hoarse ghuo ghuo of the Indian frogs, 
which certainly articulate the sound required 
with great precision in their responsive salutes 
from one brink of a water to the other, during 
the rainy season in Bengal. If cats occasion- 
ally converse by a modulatifin of their voice^ 
not unlike the human speech, the frogs alTd 
crows of the East are aiot behind them in these 
gutturals of speech klia, qa, gha ; and I hawg;** 
often heard the Indian starling, or muena, pro- 
nounce the word sahib, master, more cofrectly 
than most of our countrymen in tlie Eastern 
hemisphere, who generally say sah, instead of 


KINBOOSTAWEB 


s»ti*hib, with a fill!, manly, distinct sotmd of 
the long syllable sa and the expirated hib. 

As a diminutive sign, k or uk is (xmspicumu^ 
in murd uk, a manikin, lifi uk, a 
ke, kur, as, havitig, iy ; mar-k%Hjp»l'tj||P| *' 
heamg beaten ; sometimes mar-kurk%linai)4dijil> 
kur, kyoon-ke, kyoon-kur, becaute^ at^l^ ; ykk* 
kur, knowing-^. 

ki, that, who, which, sayings. ■ * 

koo, bad, opposed to soo, keo-chal, miscori* 
duct, kpo-dhung, loi-mannerly. ' j 

kue,ihew many ? k}i,ee, several. 
que, reaching, vomiting. 
g applies to the future tense of verbs, affixed 
to the aorist terminations oon e en o, and pre- 
fixed to the masc. sing, and plural a e, or the 
feminine ee, een, iyan; ja.oonga, ja,ega, ja,enge, 
ja,oge, ja,oongee, ja.egee, ja.engeen, ja,ogeen, &c. 
dT will go, and so on. 

' O' . ' 

The foregoing significant particles will prove 
so truly convenient for the analytic and syn- 
• tlic tic process with Oriental vocables, on which 
very great proficiency in the Hindoostanee must 
ultimaVely depend, that 1 cannot now resist the 
impulse to furnish every facility of this sort to 
the inquisitive scholar, by way of exercise to 
his memory, before he applies his judgment 
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' progressi^ly in the derivation and compositicu 
of ivovds, as they pass in review befbie hini 
.tlnough the whole of the escamplra. Uiukar 
|Hd|||i|||Hre^on, 1 have collected below, the 
' 1 ^^ ffiUbaon prepositive, adjunctive, and ill* 
leinaediisi^ Inseparable particles, (or words used 
as sucb)^i^d]t could not ^pear before as mere 
letier^ tl»^ also may be learned complete- 
fy 1^ heart wkh the pos1|K>sition8, &c. which 
Hdlow in pages 103, 104, &c. 


Pr^ositvves. 


ghuer, other, ghuer suheeh, m-correct. 

khilaf^ opposite, khilaf uql^ tm-reasonable. 

kum, less, kum zor, pith-/err. 

udum, withoia, udum foorsut, leisure-/!fss. 

bud, bad, bud soorut, il/-favoured. 

zisht, iU, zizht roo, ciitto, ugly. 

I low, P“st- 7 himmut, i/liberal, 

doon* J doon- ' 

tung, narrow, tung dil, narrow minded. 

goom, lost, goom hosh, i»sensible. 

dcdr, bad, < door mut, zm>wise. 

which have allsa privative, negative, or defec' 

tive tendency, in a variety of compounds, such 

as the instances here produced, merely for the 
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future guidance through itinumecahle 
^^Vatives of the same speciea in thb and all 
fenguages. 

The particle la has been omitted ii 
per place, though like na of great 
vative : la-char, help^^; la-^hur^ < 
ed; la-hul, m-explicable. 

khrosh, pleasant^ kh^htub^ gS9M^hun»i 
khoob, good, khoob«.oorut^ ase/Mavoured.' 

nek, virtuous, nek mizaj, good-natured, 

shuh, -> , /-shuh rah, high-way. ^ ' 

ra,e, > ? i s. i bans, the royal bamboo, 
raj, 3 ( raj hath, the head market, 

express good in their conipoiuuis ; the three last 
often apply to the vegetable and animal king- 
dom, importing bulk, excellenee., &c. 


qabil, abk, ^abil ilaj, remedio<^/e. 

la^, jOrojPer, * laiq suza, punisht^/dt'. 

sometimes the order of tlie words is inverted 
in. these and other e.xamples. 

sahib, \lord, master, iiql, a wise manT 

meer, >&c. like^<£-<meer mujlis, a president 
uhl, ' ditus. ^uhli kar, a tradeswtfw. 


jtntvitevirm. 


■m 


' ^ziyjida miub, exorbitaai>j 
ziyadu, /denote Kiyadugo, talkative; foozbcdo 
foo?ool, ^khidmut, 

< hum muktub, a school^/e^toi^^* 
^ hum dil, u$iammous. t ; 
§ I ek jins, CMgenial; 

§ I ek dil, unanimous, &c. 
vINl \h If { pokht, hal/ dressed, 
'‘▼Hi’ ^ * iudjimoo.a, dead, 

pesh, h^ore, poah-wa, iast-man. 

pus, itfter, Jttii khoordu, kavings. 

^doi' soorut, in case, 
i dur kar, in need. , ’ 



dur, in, 


Ai^utwteves, 

hut. 1 o i kurwa hut, bitterwm. 

wut, 5 V. buna wut, inanage#fle/i/. 

gee, tazu gee, fieshnm-. 

pun, mota pun, fatwm*. 

puna, bewa puna, widowTrtod. •• 

auu, gbiv* household. 

ami, nuzuranu, a present, &c. zu^i-^ 

anu, womens appartments. 

- A sal cenu, veai'ly- ■> , , b, 

S > .7 j f yay^ Tt'ages, See. 

eenu, < roz ee^u, daily- 3 
* ^chob eemi, wooden, 
the three last denote, J'ees, Joies, places, adjec- 
tives, See. as above. 
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v ,do(K^ wala, a roilk-»Mff. 

#a3, ko{ wal, poUce o^eer. 

Hmyaj nuchwuya, a dancer. 

iya, jman, ^ muk^un iya, a butter-WMW. „ 
waha, ^ &c. ^ hul waha, a plouglusn^^il^ 
aha, duOT aha, a ruiwier, t ; 

hara, lukur hara, a wood> ii» i | | |jr K; 

war, ^oomxnedwar, acand(deiE^li^|^^ 

The whole of the foiegohig assume lain^ 
forms in composition, sudb aaxl, ci, 4%la, uel% 
har, uha, era, which are used as adji^ves, ar 
gents, &c. thus, rus eela, Jmcgt bisdous; g^ur- 
uela, dor^estic} pa, el, sure^'ooted^ a good pacer; 
sump era, a snake-earcAer, with many more. 

In the feminine with many nouns they oc> 


cur so: 

walee, tcoman, dood^ walee, a milk-rtWKa», 
cheere walee, a virgin, ruseelee ankh, a lusci- 


ous esfe. '■ 

Rar, bud kar, an evil-doer, kisht kar, a planter. 
gar, khidmut gar, a zcatting servant, goonuh- 
gar, asin/jer. 

gur, suoda gur, a trader, saboon gur, a soap- 
• loila’. 

dar, dookan dar, a shop-it6’f/>er,^ aumeen dar, a 
landholder, farmer. 

The whole of the above, and a number below. 
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ssr-'' 


wan, 


mas. 


imply maker, doer, holder, keeper, ftcasageoti 
in er or adjectives of our language, 
burdar, dearer, hoiqqu burdar, a pipe vum, ni* 
shan burdar, standard dearer, 
pueghum bur, a meueg^ert 
KPii' “ ! prcphat ruh bur, a collator. 

' NP, -bagb ban, a gardener, durbaa, 

z (Aoos4c€^}er. 

game wan, a carter, kishtee- 
wan, a boat*7aan. 

-> goon man, an artier, bood^ man, 

* a wise man, 

hsa, picker, shutrunj baz, a chess player^ 

* «■» 

rindee baz, awencher, dum* 
baz, a puffer. 

kush, drawer, tar kush, a wire drazoer, hooq- 
qu kuab, a smoker. 

saz, maker, zumanu*saz, a time->7erver, 

sa>klm*s£&, an orator. 

geer, taker, rah gecr, awa^arer, dust geer, 
a patron, goolgeer, snuffere. 
furosb, seller, ume furosh, a wine merchamt, 
puneer furosh, a cheese* 
*• monger, 

khor, eater, « khoon khor, khoon khwar, a 
murderer, blood*rdtrery. 

N 
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drinker y shurab-kliwarj orkhc^*, awiiM^ 
fnbber, sood khor, a umrer., 
qissu khan, a story-'/e^, Fa^'' 
see khan, a Persian tckok^. 


durogh go, a liar, 

teller of truth, canil^. ^ 


khan, teller, 
go, speaker, 

• . .. . .1 t-j . 

# 

undaz, thrower, gol undaz, a unr 

daz, <r» archer, burq vhida||r , 
amusqueteer. 

chula, gol chula, a cammieer. 

cheen, seizer, sookhncheen, a cfl;yer at woids, 

gool cheen, a florist. 

rez, shedder, khoon rez, a shedder of blood, 
a murderer, rung rez, a dyer. 
kun, digger, gor kun, a grxve-digger, moo- 
hur kun, a seal-cwgmw. 

'■ rt^ zun, a phkbotomist, rah- 
?un, butmar, a robber, high- 
'•visy-man, foot -pad, &e. chiree 
pillar, a bird-efl^eAer. 
shikar, catcher, mahce shikar, a ^sh-catclier, 
_ ahoo shikar, a deer-cfl/cAer. 

les, licker, rikabee les, a plate-Zid'cr, a sy- 
• cophant, a toad-eater. 

doz, sezcer, khwemudoz, g tent-wwAer. 

gho, washer, deg sho, a pot-washer, a scullion, 

mcnrdu sho, a corpse-refl^Z/er. 


zun, 
mar. 


^ striker, 
killer, 
&.C. 
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liisab dan, an accounton#. ; 
nuwees indu, a writer, 
pa bos, kmh^thefo8t, ^xaithoif 
kissing the hand. 
ueb jo, a fault seeker, <a critic. 

, / quduf shunas, a discerner of 
< merit, a patron, kuj fuhm, 
^perverse. 

suwar> motmTed, &c. sbuh suwar, a swift rider. 
nusheen, sitting, tukht nusheen, seated on a 
throne, 

bukhsh, gh'er, khutabukhsh,flr/>«rdonerofsins. 
posh, hider, purdu posh, a concealer or wm- 
ker at faults. 

pumst, adorer, shikum-purust,a6ell} -n'or«A/j&- 
per, an epicure. 

^ ^ghureeb purwur, protect' 

purwur, (protector, S 

nuwaz, ^ &c. f ^az, the orphan’s friend. 

bund, binder, jild bund, a book-ii«der, nuhf 

bund, a farrier. 

amoz, taught, nuo amoz, a novice, tyro, 8cc. 
purdaz, manager, kar purdaz, managing business, 
•• a factor. 

nojma, shewer, ^ rah nooma, a conductor. 
aslibb, inflaming, dil ashob, inflaming the heart. 


dan, knawer, 

indu, 

bos, kissing, 



fiihm,'^ 
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fiamb, dil fureb, a hc&TtfSteakr, a 

imtrm. 

uagez, txoter^ atush ungez, <m inceadkiry, fit> 
nu ungez, a mutineer. 
azar, iM$t$triery n»urd(x>m<azar, a 
ka»h^ tpener, mooshkil kcosha, a «oA(^pbif ' 

ficiilties. 

goodaz, melter, dil gcpdaz, heart-meltings 

fecting^ tun goKlaz, melting 
the body, enervatmg. 
ruo, walking, tez ruo, mift-f acted. 

been, *sedng, pesh been, fbre^mn^, prowident, 
khwah,'-^a;w,4cr, r khuer khwah, a well-tt’MAer. 
undesh, ' thirdc- y door undesh, praoident. 
tulub, \er, &c. /rishwut tulub, wanting a 

bribe, corrupt. 

soz, burner, alum soz, burning the world, a 
great beauty, a tyrant. 

ufshan, shedding, gcnl ufshan, scattering roses. 

*%shan, ushk fishan, sked£ag tears. 

\x^oz,illuminatirg, hxizai.vifroz, cheering an as- 
sembly. 

^mun mohua, 'sheart^ 
mohuli, ><Jil imba. iluring. 

rcoba, > iahun rcqba, the nmgna. 

^kuh rooba, amber. 
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zadu, 

tom zadu, king’s son, a prince. ' 

zad, > 

’ < khanu zad, domestic. 

za, ' 

vwilajrut za, born abroad. 

^ r pet b]bur, a he\[y-fuU. 


.. .. n ^■at bhur, aU night. 

all, &c.-< ,. *• ®, , j 

dm bfiur, the tvhok day. 

4’ 

. "f!'. 

^kumur b}iur, ny fo the waist. 


k^anejog, eaAabk, peenejog, 
dsmkabk. 

awur, * t mal, dilawur, brave. 

mund, • fayudu mund, profito^/e, beneficiaL 
wunt, bul wunt, strong^ * 

nak, huol nak, i^xful, timid. - 

geen, ghum geen, %oxvovfJ'uV~~ — " 

een, chob een, woode«. 

sar, shurm &dx,fuU of shame, ashamed. 

aloodu, gurd aloodu, dusty, khoon aloodu, 
bloody. • 

amez, mukur amez, deceit/«/,* ' ^ 

goon, neel goon» blue coloured. 

fam, gaol fam, xose-coloured. 

mai.t, snbzee mail, greemV/. 

tlie last ten or twelve adjuncUves apply to pos- 
session of quality, colour^ &c. 

dan, nas dan, a sauiF*^.r, numuk dan, a 
salWe/Har. 
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khabu. 

bawurchee khanu, the cook-rooflt^ 
kitchen. 

gjiura, 

blioom g^iura, a ground^aw or ceUmr. 

muhul, 

chor muhul, a seraglio. ^ 

sura,e, 

hurum surae, ditto. . 

sala^ sal} 

tuk sal, the mint, ga,o sala, 
house. " / 

gah, 

aram gah, a sleeping room. • 

Stan, 

Hindoo-stan, India. 

istan, 

gool-istan, a rose-garrfen. 

ustlian, 

dew ustlian, a temple, house of God. 

shun, 

gool shun, a rose bed. 

zar. 

lalu zar, a tulip bed. 

baree, 

goolab baree, a rose garden. 

waree, 

' phool waree, a flower garden. 

gunj, 

nuwwab gunj, viceroy-war/cet. 

gola, 

Ion gola, the ^oXX-market. 

tola, 1 

, muehhlee tola, fislw^recf, &c. 

tolec, ^ 


^'ad. 

ukbur abad, the city of Ukbur, viz. 
Agra. 

nugur, 

chundur nugur, moon-to«, our Chau- 
dernagore ! 

poor, ' 

ghazee poor, hero-^oa’n,' 

shuhr, 

unoop shuhr, the incpmparablc city, 
alias Anapshire! 

gurh, 

futih gurh, Fort Victoria. 
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b^oom, beer bjioom, warrior-fc«rf. 

bazar, qasim bazar, the market of Qasiin. 

k^und, rohil k^und, the Rohila cotmtry. 

ganw, ^hut ganw, hxa^awn. 

.. rag mala, a song or tune booL 

sliah namu, the book of kings^ . . 

the le^Ie irom might be termed local ad- 
junctives, as they all seem to imply some./>/dce, 
r^^tory, taim, &c. ,, 


Tlie intermediate particles have been almost, 
all discussed among the significant letters or 
syllables, in pages 65, and 77, pur, 00 % 4ur, in, 
and ka, of, cxccptcil ; dugha pur dugha, tit j'or 
tat, afut pur afut, calamity 07i calamity, pue 
dur pue, successively, khet ka kjiiet, the whole 
field, are examples enow to show the nature of 
such compounds. 


Simple Postpositions. 

ka, ke, kce, like — ra, re, ree, na, ne, nee, of, 
to, &c. 

'kcr'to, Jhr, at, in, &c. 
pur, on, at, ajt^, by, &c. 
sc, sitec, Xi'ith,froin, by, to, &c. 
men, in, on, after, at, &c. 
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tuluk, lug, toree; le, to, to, Stc. 
hokur, through, by. 

have been termed smpk, from their governing 
the mere infiexiou of the noun,, sejdom or ne-' 
ver with it requiring ke, kee, &c. 
compounds often drop these, and 
with the simple inflected word, particu|«^^P 
oopur, and a few others. Pur ko, pttr/iHHH 
se, ke tu,een ko, ke pas se, as a sort <^ iiS^PPIP 
cated postpositions, are used like our bwn,"-^ 
from within, from below, &c. 


1 have inserted ra and na, &c. above^ rathdr 
t<^show their great affinity to ka, ke, kee, than 
to have them also considered, like ka, postpo- 
sitions, for they are merely pronominal geni- 
tive signs, like our own mine, thine, hit, her. 


your,' &c. His being just a contraction of he's, 
i. e. of him, may help to exp)^ the coska, oos- 
^ke, ooskee, his, her, in Hindoostanee ; if we ad- 


vert also to the Latin suus, sua; cujus, cuja; 
kiska, kiskee, 'whose, viz. 'who's, ()f "whom, apply- 
ing as adjectives to his, her, zvhose, in concord 


with the noun; sua mater, ooskee ina, his or her 
mother. 





FEMININE & COMPOUND POSTPOSITIONS. 105 


Femnine Postpositions. 


turuf, janib^ near, towards, side, 
ymtner, like, way, mode, 
sake, mind, heart, 
by, through, means, medium. 
\!^rupecting, compared with, relation. 

I^becn so called because they require kee, 
lesp,. and nee, of the words which they govern, 
(being in fact all feminine nouns, used ellipti- 
cally as postpositions) while the compounds 
(us masculines in tlie same manner) take ke, 
re, ne. I 



Compound Postpositions. 

tu.een, to, for, &c. 

kune, to, for, &c. 

pas, near, to, xvith, nigh to. See. 

yulian, wuhan, chez, at, 's, here, there. 

niizdeek, qureeb, nere, or, near, by, &c. xvith. 

oopur, above, uimn, besides. 

iieeche, tulc, below, beneath, under. 

undur, b|ieetur, ^n, xeithin. 

bahur, out, without, abi'oad. 

O 
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satji, sung, sumet, soodhan, humrah, shamil, 
with, together ^ along with, &c. 
hat^, to, with. 

peechjie, buud, buuduz, after, behi^. 
pure, God^ur, oosturuf, oospar, on that side, htjffUt, 
wuret.idliur, istumf, ispar, on this side. ^ 

age, samhne, sunmcnk^, rooburoo, 

hcDzoor, hole, ruhte, h^ore, against, opposite^ 
in presence oj, See. 8cc. during. 
aspas, chuogird, gird, gird pesb, around, about. 
buruks, bur khilaf, in opposition to, contrasted 
with, vice versa. 

ghuetjwv, bujcD 2 ,fwura,e, siwa.c, bughuer, chhor, 
bina, bidoon, besides, except, without. 
beech; becchmen, durmiyan, mud, mabuen, be- 
tween, among, amid, iu, &c. 
waste, subub, ba,i.s, liye, karun, mare, laluch, 
for, on account of, through, from, by, &c. 
iwuz, budul, suntb, bumunzili, instead, for. 
burabur, mcowaiiq, qabil, bu moojib, misal, 
musl, manund, like, according to. 
laj.q, mconasib, worthy of, proper for. 
fiuqmen, in regard to, respecting. 
war par, through and through. 

Though the simple postposi^ons cannot well 
occur prepositively, the compounds often do, 
and, in this way, the noun is fretiuently be- 
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tween them both, siwa khooda ke, or khoMla 
ke siwa, besides God. The Persian prepositions^ 
bur, mui, pesh, &c. are sometimes fouBd 
so in the Hjpdoostanee, in which a number of 
othfer words, meaning reason^ placSy sake,^ side, 
xmy, &c. may be met with as postposition^ like 
l^uqq, rigkf, above, to which men, in, with, &c. 
is of course either expressed or understood in 
such sentences as, beemar ke huqq men ubjiee 
shurab uch-chhee nuheen, with regard to the 
patient, wine is not good at present, meaning, as 
far as concerns, in respect to, considering, &c. 

% 

l^cal Adxerbials. 

Yuhan, here, wiihan, there, kuhan, where? 
juhan, where, tuhan, such or that place, kulieen, 
somewhere, anywhere, uor kuheen, elsewhere, ku- 
heen nuheen, nowhere, hur k'uheen, eoertrwhere, 
kuheen nu kulieen, somewhere or other, juhan 
kuheen, wherecer, yuhan kuheen, hereabouts, 
wuheen, that very place. 

idliur, hither, oodhur, thither, kidjiur, whi- 
ther ? jidhur, whither, tid^hur, that place. ' 

Y uhan se, hepce, wuhan se, thence, kuhan se, 
xohence? See. 
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Temporal Adverbiak. 

. * ub, fum), kub, when? jub, when, tub, thert, 
aj, to-day, now, kul, yesterday ox^to-morraw, 
pui'son, the day before or ajter. 

ub^uk, aj tuk, hunoz, hitherto, yet, kub tok* 
haw lung? jub tuk, until, jub se, sbwe, kub$^, 
whence? See. ^ * 

tub tuk, so long, aj kul, now-a-days, ubjliec^ 
just now, immediately, &c. 

kubjiee, ever, kul;^iec nuheen, never, kub^ee, 
kubjice, some times, seldom, kubJiec nu kubJiee^- 
sametim^or other, roz roz, daily, bar bar, often, 
Kue^ bar, haw inany times, jue bar, so often, tuc 
bar, as often, pher or phir, again, baree baree, 
alternately, ek bar, once, do bar, twice. See. tis 
pur, thercajter. 

^ Advcrbials of Quality, Quantity, Number, 
Manner, See. 

uesa, 6*0, wiiesa, suchy kuesa, haw? juesa, asy 
tuesa, thus. 


It is rather singular, that all the derivatives of this word 
frequently change b to d or o, whence kud, when / juo lug, 
untiiy &c. 
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ita, this much, cota, that much, kita, , hm 
much ? jita, so much, tita, thus much. 

itna, so many, ootna, witna, that many, kitna, 
hma so many, titua, that many. 

yoon, thus, woon, that "way, kyoon, Aoap? 
jyoOn, as, so, &c. tyoon, that ttay, &c.,^«y<K)n 
kur, tMs way, kj'oon kur, h<m^? what way? 8cc. 

ISu,€e, several, kue, haw many ? jue, as many, 
tiic, ^0 many. 

khoob, well, khurab, ill, &c. from tbe adj. 
good, bad. See. pulile, Jirs^ slather, doosre, se- 
condly, Seer. 

ban, yes, nu, imheen^ no, not, nor, .gather, 
kyoon uuheen, zohy not ? ulbuttu, certaitHy^ 
moolluq, not at all, burgiz, by no means, never, 
inut, dont. 

sbayud, perhaps, bo to bo, may be. 
yuune, viz. to zcH, namely, nuheen to, other- 
zeise, else. ' 

* 

ulug, apart, jeoda joxla, separately, ek ek, 
one by one. , 

milkur, leke, together, uksur, generally. 
buboot, ziyadu, much, too much, very, uor, 
more, bus, enough, qureeb, almost, tliora; little,'- 
bura, great, very, goya, as ij, sirfj fuqut, only. 
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Conjwnctwns. 

uor, uo, o, yni, and; bfiee, ako,^evm, haih^ 
Ukewise. 

ya^^khwah, chaho, or, either, to, tuo, pus, 
weU, then. 

ug^r, gur, jo, y, ugurchi, although, jubki, 
since. 

kyoonkur, because,wherrfore, isliye, tkerrfore. 

ki, jo, \3i,that, whether, when, go ki, profoided. 

siwa, except, wurnu, unless, tis purbiiee, tuob- 
hee, still nevertheless, at least, such, truly, such 
Kur, indeed. 

pur, lekin, but, umma, mugur, wulekin, bulki, 
nay, morevover, hurchund, although, tahum, uz- 
buski, halanki, still, notwithstanding, bu shurt 
ki, on cmdition that, provided, 

t 

Interjections. 

Shabash ! afreen ! wah wah ! kva khoob ! 
d^uni dhun ! wah jee ! kya bat hue ! denote joy 
praise, ' like our bravo ! well done ! ha,e ha^e ! 
hue hue ! wa,e wa,e ! wa,e wuela ! imply gritf, 
as lackaday! chheechjiee! chul chukhe! 
doorho ! indicate aversion, disgust, fye Jye ! be- 
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gone! cho 9 p! chop ruho! hush! siknce! bu8» 
st(^! plenty! sono ! kyoon jee ! hear! you nr! 
bap re bap! father father! ma ree ma! mother 
mother! , 

After what has been laid down in paje^O, 
no one can find fault with the collection here 
made of all the most useful words in the' lan> 
guage, which, as postpositions, adverbs, con- 
junctions, &c. often run so much into each 
other's divisions, that they cannot well be dis- * 
crimated so exactly as could be wished. Among ■ 
them all, hee, eoer, jusf, See.; sdi, as;‘J(^r, as; 
liye, wastii, account; turiif, side, ward; turuh, 
manner; an, dhur, place; ta, quantum; is, this; 
os, that; kis, xvhat ; se,from, &c. will be very 
conspicuous; but kisliye, wherfore? See. are 
so easily resolvable, like qua- propter, and similar 
words in the I.<atin and other tongues, by re- 
perusing the significant particles, and the chap- 
ter on the composition and derivation of words 
in this Work, that we need not enlarge fiirther. 

In proportion as the student acquires a know- 
ledge by heart of these vocables, selected in the 
foregoing pages for that express purpose, before 
he proceeds to the sentences hereafter given, 
in support of grammatical rules, the more readi- 
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ly will he comprehend the drift of every cx- 
tmgiple, especially if he will at the same time 
•progressively encrease his mental store of ad- 
verbials from my Dictionary or yocabulary, 
which can always be consulted for n(M^^, 
veriaj^ &c. as they may be required to i 
any portion of Hindoostanee composition^^ 
from tire context, the meaning is not q^t 
vious. E^'ery real student will reflect on mj 
earnest remarks in the preface, so applicable to 
the matter in hand ; and in every practicable 
case of this kind should trust almost as. much, 
if not ijjorc, to his own genius and resources, as 
to research and pains with any lexicon what- 
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has been termed man’s surest guide 

through life, and his gi-eat boast over the brute 
creation ; yet animals are less subject b) error, 

though they trust almost entirely to , in 

the grand objects of their care and existence. 

To man seems arti^cial, while to br utes 

appears intuitive; the former therefore 

requires something very like , before he 

can tritst to , in which the latter are said 

to have no whatever, tlrreir hopes being 

linrited to this alone. 
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• The scholar mu&t now learn^ from thought 
alone, to fill up the blanks of the preceding sen- 
tence as well as he can, and in fuhire to do the 
very same ^hing with every llindoostanee parst* 
g^ph, of which lie may happen to know, or find 
%|||(^^tionary, the same proportion of ^jnids, 
liji|liii^|^sin the English above, remaining igiio- 
■ wlit, however, of the rest, as they are supposed, 
to be produced by his own manly perseverance 
and deep reflee-tion. 

The fruits of such efforts will be stamped • 
with different degrees of value, as the learner 
feels impressed with the^idea, that he«(n some 
measure discovered them himself, or owed them ' 
to the labours of another person. As the first, 
they will be fondly cherished and retained long 
in his mind, like the darling children of his own 
fancy and judgment, while, in the latter view, 
they may be more frequentl;^ treated as a mere 
spurious breed, and committed to a lery fallible 
stepmother's charge, .viz. the memory only. 
Tlie man who cannot think, will not easily be 
taught, by this or any book, his own language, 
fan less a foreign tongue, so difficult as those 
of the East in general arc : I must therefore 
beseech my pupils, in this stage of their pro- 
gress, to commence seriously with the art and 
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praet^ of thinking, more fully elucidated in 
tfee Preface, to which they may hence refer 
with every advantage. 

< 

Hindoostanee Declension of Terminating LUtmt 
or Particles. / , 

Sittgulan Plural 

Nominative a or u. e, like tlie singular is^ 

flexion. 

Inflexion e on, by substitution for 

a or u of the nom. 
singular; 


Gen.JJrinjl. 
Ditto Irfl. 
Ditto Femin. 

e ka. 

e ke. 

e kee. 

on ka, 
on ke, 
on kee. 

meaning of -s, 
and beinga sort 
of possessive or 
adjective form. 

Accus.andDat.t ko. 

on ko, to or for. 

Vocative 

e re. 

o, substituted for a or u. 

Ablative 

e sV. . 

on se, xcith, from, by, &c. 


Nouns terminating xcith every other Letter. 

Nom. b, d, ee, &c. when masc. b, d, &c. and to 
* 

' fern, en is added, or 

an, if they end in ee. 
JTj^. none on is atfded to the nom. 

Gen. Uninfl, — ka. on ka. sing, tlic ee of 
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Singultr. 

. 

nun!. 

Ditto Ir^. — ke. 

on ke. 

• 

whicli,' how- 

Ditto Fern. — kce. 

on kee. 

evef, genml- 

Accus,SeDqf . — ko. 

on ko. 

ly becomes ly 

Foe. — re. 

o. 

before an, 

Abl. . — se. 

on se: 

asgole^,,^^ 



goliyan, goU- 
y on, pills. 


The learner may now form- as many cases, 
with the whole of tire postpositions, as he pleases, 
giving them such names as will most readily 
convey the idea intended, by the words^o used, 
viz. donative, locative, instrumental, sOgial, See. 
but lie should ever recollect, that the simple 
postpositions require the inflexion, if any, of 
the noun, while the compounds govern the in- 
flected, and the fern, postpositions, the feminine 
genitive, thus, gole ke pas, ^lear the ball; bun- 
don kce khatir, /or (the sake of) slaves; bandee 
ke satb, tvith the slave girl; bandi)'on kee tu- 
ruh, like slave girls ; thougli it must be confess- 
ed, that ke is frequently omitted, ghur pas, near 
the house. 

When a or u, as exceptions, happen to be in- 
declinable, they fall under the rule for nouns in 
b, d, ee, oo, &c. dana, a wise man or wise men; 
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daiiaka, ke, kee, &c. dana.on ko, &c. bula, evil; 
'btda.en, evils; bula.oij ka, ke> kee, &c. 

Adjectiv'es are declined exactly as nouns, on- 
ly they have not the inflexion on n(»r an, when 
^ir accompanying nouns have them. 

gora murd, a fair man. gore murd, yhir mm. 
gore murd ka, ke, kee, gore murdon ka, ke, 

■ o/’tf fair man, &c. kee,yi«’r mmis, &c. 


gora, a European., 
gore ka, ke, kee. 

khoob lurka, a good boy. 
khoob lurke ka, ke, 
kee, &c. 


gore, Europeans. 
goron ka, kfe, kee. 

khoob lurke, good boys. 
khoob lurkon ka, ke, 
kee. 


khoobon ka, ke, kee, <f the good, opposed to — 
of the wicked, budon ka, ke, kee. 


bjiulee lurkee, a good blmlee lurkiyan, good 
girl. girls. 

bliulee lurkee ka, ke, bjiuleclurkiyon ka,ke, 
kee. ' kee. 

Comparison in Hindoostanee is very simple, 
and greatly assisted by se, meaning than, or by 
the words like our very, more, most, &c. 
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lurke se lurkee goree hue, tke girl u fearer 
than the boy ; lurkee se lurka gora hue, 
is fearer than the girl;* lurka buho^ gwra Hue, 
the boy is •qfry fair; pur lurkee oos se uor 
iut the girl is mare fair or fairer; sudiwcdb 
stA se goree hue, trm^ she is the fair&tc.-f ihe 
whole. 


Pronouns. 

Tliey follow the general rule of declension, * 
with somS; slight deviations, so : 

Nom. muen, I. . hum, we. 

Infl. mocyli, me. hum or humon, us. 

Gen. me-ra, -re, -ree, of hum -ara, -are, aree, <y 
Twe, and my, mine. us, our, ours. 
too, tuen, thou; tojm, tcomli, _yoM, declined ex- 
actly as above. 

N. yih, he, this, she, it; wooli, he, {hat, Sic. ye,^ 
they, these; we, th^, those. 

I. is, him, her, and it; this; (ns. him, &c. in or 
inhon, them, these; ran, ennhon, them, 
those. ^ 

’And in like manner are the interrogative, re- 
lative, and correlative, pronouns declined. 

* Lit. boy than girl fair is — girl than hoy fair is; a 
transposition which finely elucidates the nature of Hindoo- 
stanee construction, thus contrasted with our language. 
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Imbn, kis, whof juon, jo, jis, vohoi tuon, tis, 
&c. 

ko,ee, has kisee, and kya, vohatf kahe, 
in their respective inflexions. ^ 
i-ap, mtfy is commonly up-na, -ne, -nee, maifyJA 
tB6*^n. though it also often admits of ka, k^i. 
Icee, instead of na, ne, nee. . > 

‘ In the same member of a sentence the pro- 
noun and its possessive form cannot follow each 
other, as in our language, but rather take upne, 
upnee. I u'ill go to my house; muen upne (never 
mere)g^ur ko ja,oonga, if youxciU goto yours; u- 
toj^m upne (never toomhare) gjbur ko ja,o, and 
he to his; uor wcoh upne (never ooske) gjiur ko. 

They nevertheless say, I and my brother, as 
we do, muen uor mera bjia.ee; he and his friend, 
wcoh uor ooska dost; they and their sisters, we 
uor oonkee buhinen. 

The pronouns y'lh, wooh, he, this, that, &c. 
are of course also adjectives. 

N. yih lurka, this boy, ye lurke, these boys. 

I. is h?rke, in lurkon, never inhon 

* lurkon. 

N. wcoh lurkee, that we lurkiyan, those girls, 
girl. 

X oos lurkee, oonlurkiyon, neverodn- 

hpn. 
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though as mere pronouns^ inhoQ and amhon be 
in constant use. ^ 

We may here recapitulate, that 
tcojjfi'e, is-e^ oos-e, kis-e, tis-e, are equivalent to 
h^c^^-ko, &c. as hum en, tonn hen, in hen, offifr 
v'jhjeaijt, &c. are to humko, humon ko ; and 9*-<lie 
same time observe of the other pronouns, th^ 
yiith other nouns in on they do not retain % 
hum log, we people; hum teen buhinen, we thret 
sisters; hum teen buhinon ko, to us three sisters; 
hum tecnon se, Jrom us three; humon pur, on 

us. Mere, tere, humare, toomhare, occasionally 
supply the place of moojjb, &c. or vice versa, but 
more rarely. 

W’hile ra is to the two first personals, what 
ka is to all nouns, the last may, by the inter- 
vention of a noun, be used after moojji, toojji, 
hum, torn, so — mcDjJi ghureeb ka bap, the fa- 
ther of poor me; tcDjji bechare kee ma, the mo- ^ 
ther of helpless thee; hum duolut mundon ke 
ghbie, the horses of us wealthy ; toom btiulon kee 

bat, the speech of Worthy you. 

As the active preterite expletive ne infiects 
declinable nominatives, muen and tuen Except- 
ed, the ■ learner must not be surprised to meet 
with inflexions as nominatives, thus; kuon aya, 
who came? wooh admee jis ne diya, that man 
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tis ne msja, ix beta er kiHei^s mue^: 
Qe 4ek^a, I saw; oos ne puk^ he sdbsed^ 

Having thus given an abstract, or bird's eye 
view of declension in this language, for the 
bmiefit of tlie general grammaiian, in his rapid 
fi^ttjthrough this region of Oriental philolog;^^ 
■we shall next proceed to a similar sketch ofliift' 
OSily conjugation to be found in the Hindoos 
stance tongue. 

The auxiliary verb has been sufficiently dis- 
cussed among the significant particles, we may 
therefore observe once fox all, that na, to, be- 
ing dropt, the root of the verb remains, which 
is moreov'cr always the imperati^•e second per- 
son singular; pal-na, m foster, foster-/»g, \vith 
ne, nee, but the tenninatioixs alone will suffice 
in tliis way, as they will all branch off from 
the root of any verb, in this order ; pal-a, -ec, 
-e, -een, or -iyan ; -Re, -kur, -kurke, -kurkur, &c. ; 
of which the subsequent scheme will give the 
learner an adequate notion, by studying the 
whole with due attention to the root pal, from 
pal-a, murished, to pal-kurke, having nourished. 
This part of the verb very conveniently expres- 
ses many of our adverbs, blioolkur, inadvertently, 
i. e, having forgotten. 
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escpresses our been, is, zem^ according 
to. circumstances, and often appears to have no 
nfeaning at all, it is therefore omitted or ex-* 
pressed on such occasions; at the discretion of 
the speaker; muen hoo.ahoon, &c. I have been, 
jd&r>doo hoo;a tjbia, &c. thmt hadst been, &C.$ 
pnnee gurm hue? is the water hot? ban gumr 
hii^,a, yes it is hot. Tliere may be a very nice* 
.<fistinction in the use of the present and per- 
fect, apparently promiscuously, but it seems not 
less obscure than, he is arrived, he has anived, 
&c. in our own language. 

A species of second future of hona is formed 
from the indicative, instead of the* aorist, viz. 
hoonga, Imega, huenge, boge, expressive per- 
haps of some doubt. A future, or polite impe- 
rative, is commonly formed by affixing iye, or 
iyo, to the imp. sing, second person, as, ja.iye, 
o ® y^^ phased to 

go, also expres.sed by ja,iyega. 

With other verbs, instead of iye, &c. ja.iye 
occurs, or, changed thus; deejiye, pray give; 
keejiy^ please do; klraja,iyc, pray eat, or kha,iye. 

There are no irregular verbs in the language, 
because kiya, done, moo, a, dead, are merely re- 
dundants from keena, moona, the old words 
for kuma, to do; murna, to die. ' ^ ^ 
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Bxtofi, liya, diya, al« tanly scoPMi^ted 
for; the last would have been gaya, dsdnxA 
that mean he emg, and sometimet Jayu atifi Is 
used in ita^regular form. 

It may be pr<^r to remark, that hoaa means 
to be, exist, remain, Ac. besides being likeeA^ 
often used inversely with datives for the verb 
^ rukbna, habere, to heece, with which the leanaer 
will be on his guard, when translating the laib 
guages of India. t 

The expletive ne, before preterite active verl^ 
will be Ix^st learned from practice; butthescho* 
Im* must recollect, that when nominatives are 
used accusatively, the verb agrees with tfadn 
rather than with its own proper nominative, 
and that accusatives, on the other hand, with 
ne, keep the verb in an indeclinable state en- 
tirely so ; lurkon ne lurkiyan mareen, boys beat 
girls; lurkiyon ne Irfkon Tio mara, girls beat 
boys; a curious regimen, which will soon be- 
come familiar by a little attention, as the rule 
certainly runs through the whole language, with 
very few exceptions. The pluperfect is often 
substituted for the perfect, sipaliee bul aya 

tha, the soldier came (lit. had come) yesterday; 

• $ 

and the other tenses, like those in most Ian- 
guages, run much into each other. 
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the tyro can possibly pronounce m^ell, 
•with ease and fluency conjoined, he will find it 
absolutely necess^ to read and ponder over 
the whole of the preceding sheets, M ten 
times, if he at the same time be resolved tc}, 
C^prehend the subject thoroughly, {msiipas' 
to his farther advancement in this lang^a^ 
measure which 1 recommend sincerely to hkn/ ' 
ftom a conviction, that he will yet feel grateful 
for the present importunity on my part, as his 
progress afterwards will certainly both delight 
and astonish himself. Not less tha<» twenty 
readings of the extract from my Ultimatum, in 
p^p; 50, will suffice to enable any scholar to 
read it with equal facility as so much Latin or 
English ; but these readings must be perform- 
ed in a loud audible voice, either for the 
reader s own ears to admonish and correct him 
as he proceeds, or 'for his fellow students, as 
hearers, to make their owm remarks on the per- 
formance progressively, with the most benefi- 
cial effects to every one concerned in such a 
pursuit^ 

A litbral version of the first paragraph in the 
story of Sukcontula, carefully compared with 
the translation in page 54, may throw such 
light on the subject as will render the student’s 
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^ futtrre labour light as a feathor ; X.d^l ot^sei^ 
quentiy indulge him with it in this pbxx. v- >f 
“ Now forewards story of thus relation is^ 
that the wjhlemess in besides God of, her my 
care taking person not was, but a bird her ov^ 
ow|t>wings of shade making was, this frcon, ^ 
rename is Sukcontuia. There fallen is she wee^ 
ing was, tears of pearls eye-lids on string!^ 
was, milk for taking mouth opening remained 
had, hands feet own continued striking had, 
when protector of world — own favour mad4 
that Kuiin saint somewhere bathing for gone 
had, just as that quarter from turned out, saw, 
that this what power divine is ! that new flower 
of parterre to, flower place from far liaving 
seen, bewildered in manner of nightingale pic- 
ture became, rolling pearl orphan like was, but 
ground on, rolling it of seeing, he sorrowful be- 

w * 

came. 

However uncoutli, redundant, preposterous, 
or defective, this verbatim et literatim trans- 
lation may seem, it cannot be much more so 
than a similar view of other tongues would 
often exhibit; and as the present mode is, after 
all, the most rational groundwork for rendef- 
ing one language into another faithfully, the 
scholar may now^, by way of exercise, turn my 
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Ittld vdvibn here into tlw b«tt English in hit 
Itovav and then let him compare it with nune 
In page 54. Su<^ a habit once acquired, will 
not <Hdy,^ in the first instance, give,.the learner 
a great command of words, with an accurate 
ikear^the grammatical arrangement and idim 
ef the Hindoostanee, but may hereafter qualify 
him as a most faithful and expert translator 
or interpreter of Eastern tongues. 

Taking it for granted, that my advice has 
been studiously followed, and the comparison 
made accordingly, it will probably appear, that 
my version cannot stand the test of rigid exa> 
mination, and, on the whole, in point of ele- 
gance, may fall greatly short of my pupils efforts 
to excel me. To anticipate defence Avhen the 
objections are unknown, might be premature, 
and to repine at superior talents would prove 
_ me illiberal, in the extreme, more especially 
while stimulating my young friends to enter 
the lists in a fair trial of skill with their in- 
structor. 

1 shall next analyse the first paragraph of 
the story, and as every word of it will be tbiind 
in ihe Vocabulary, the student^cannot be bet- 
ter employed than in finishing the whole, as I 
have b^^n, either at present, or when he has 



deliberately perosed all the gittiuiiiitidd 

tion of this Work. See page 

ceed. ■ ■ -A'.i- 

Ub, itaWtjiveU, whence ubpee.^iwr now, 

already, k ub, well then, ub tub, m thu 
gOf just a-going, imd many others age, 
on, forwards, heneforth, &c: inflected from ag% 
front, forepart, whence several derivative^, 
tinguishable by the initial ag or ug, alleop^ 
nected with the radical meaning; dastah, startfi 
narrative, novel, romance, &c. ; ka, (f, 's, agre^ 
ing with ‘buyan, detaU, relation, the nominative 
of hue, is, dastan ka buyan hue, story's deteal is; 
yoon, thus, in this way, so, from which yoon hee, 
just so, for nothing, without labour, &c. ; Hindoo* 
stance zooban muen ne yoon hee seekpee, I 
learned the Hindoostanee tongue, the best way 
I could, without taking any pains to acquire it, 
may safely be said by many a Jargonist, who is 
not aware, that yoon hee expresses so much in 
this useful language ; ki, that, who, which, 
when, saying, thus, as follows, &c. a handy little 
word, which practice will elucidate much bet- 
ter than precept ; oos, the, that, it, him, her, in- 
flexion of wooh, generally implying remoteness 

• I 

of the object ; but when proximity is not es- 
sential, wooh is more applicable to our he, sf^, 
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ind^ijiitely than yih, this person ob 
a6nm^, nearest or last ^ken of; oos is h^e an 
adjective in concord with jungul, a desert ^ wood, 
mid, waste, mldemess, jungle f &c. |i;ut govern- 
ed by .tlie postposition men, in. See. Siwa, aiwit^e^ 
Iksidest except, save, but, placed prepositivi^i^, 
tl^gh one of the compound postpositlc^l^^ 
B^iqoda, God, an exception to the general rule 
of nouns in a u, being inflected to e ; ke, of, ’s, 
to, &c. often apparently redundant, being the 
inflected genitive sign governed by siwa, a 
compound postposition, for which in English 
we caniiot always find any meaning; khcoda 
ke siwa, \vill necessarily be rendered by us, be- 
sides God, the Almighty excepted. See. in which, 
ke, as a significant word, can have no place, 
though on other occasions it may become to, 
-as in hookm ke moowafiq, according to orders. 

ooska, her^ his, its, of her, &c. From the na- 
ture of the English language, more attention is 
paid to the gender of the possessive person 
than the thing possessed of ; in Latin and Hin- 
doostanee it is the reverse, whence ooska g^ur, 
his or her house ; ooskee kitab, his or her book ; 
ooska bap, suus pater, his or her father ; ko.ee, 
any; khubur, care, heed, intelligehce, notice, news, 
&c. lene, taking, infl. of lena, to take, being go- 
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Verhed by wala, man,^permn, one, &c. in the 
compound here used ; khubur lenc wala, apro- 
tector, guardian, friend, eare-takmg-permnt ; in 
the mase. tjp agree with Khooda, God. 

Nu, not, tjia, "was. In the Oriental tongue^,, 
v^ji^d logic and grammar go often hand ,m 
linad, where with us they seem to separate, a, ftd 
in no instance more tlian in negative sentences 
like — I saw no body; I will give him nothing; 
he is nowhere to be found ; no soldier will he 
permitted, &c. which can be rendered in Hin- 
doostaneC by no other mode than — I saw not 
any body ; he is not anywhere ; any soldier will 
not be permitted ; and, I will not give him any 
thing, muen oosko kcochh nuheen d>.>()nga.— 
Were we asked how it was possible to sec no- 
body, nothing, &c. the question might puzzle 
us, and ,our- answer could not be very satislac- 
tory to people who make speech qud common 
sense more sulwervient to each other tluin we 
do, at least in such exainjiles as the present, not 
less perplexing than the ungrammatical phrase, 
my lonl, used by dne man individually, or a 
thousand together, when addressing a peer of 
the realm. Her of any protector was not — ^wc 
would change to — she had no protector — or, 
she had not a protector — ^a case in point which 

R 
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will illustrate the subject, as well as a hundred 
Bwre could do. 

Pur, but, &c. which may always be dis< 
criminated by position from pur, tAcme, as 
this last never can be initial, though pur, af^ " 
iher, may; ek, a, an^ one; puk}i-eroo, a biifi, 
/<ml, &c. from punkli, punchli, a wing, See. ; 
eroo, a modification of ar, er, hara, noted in par 
ges 83 and 96 ; cos, her, him, it; pur, over; 
upne, own, inflected to agree with puron, 'wings, 
governed by ka, of, in concord with sayu, shade, 
shad&w, shelter, protection. See. ; kiye, inflected 
from kiya, the redundant past participle of kur- 
na, anciently keena, to do, make, act. Sec. This 
foiTO, and tlie inflected present participle kurte, 
doing, bear some analogy to the Latin ablative 
absolute, explicable in the Hindoostanee so — 
sayu kiye hoo.e kee halut men, in the state of 
sheltering. , You will see him coming, oosko ate 
(hoo,e kee halut men) dekhoge ; 1 hear them 
speaking, am ko bolte soonta boon, that is, 
bolte hoo,e kee halut men, in the act of speak- 
ing ; tjia, um, stood, remained. Sec. probably the 
perfect tense of the verb tliana, to stay, remain, 
now obsolete, which would regularly be t}ia,a, 
subject, like kce,ee, to the elision of tlie final 
homogeneous vowel, as stated in page 73. 
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la, fAw, to which bat; a c'&ctKmteaus^ 
vffmr^ matter^ particular, &c. is understood) be- 
ing like res and negotium in Latin, of greji^iiise 
in the Hii^oostanee ; se, from, to be carefidly 
discriminated from se, inflected from sa, Sh, 
d)i ish, of page 87 ; coska, her, agreeing wi& 
the masc. noun nam, ruane; Sukoontuia, the 
Sacmtala of Sir William Jones; boo, a, is, .was, 
&c. In the use of such verbs, we and the Hin- 
doostanees differ greatly. If told by any nf 
us, which we would be very apt to do, " tltt 
man yoil saw yesterday in my house was my 
uncle,” they would probably, with a smile, ob- 
serve, “ and is he not your uncle to-day,” or 
with a look of condolence, might enquire how, 
when, and where he died, because their own 
idiom teaches tlrem in all such sentences tp use 
is for was, unless the person spoken of be 
since dead, and no longer tfie relajtive in ques- 
tion. On similar grounds, where we mention 
our having been at a particular time in a given 
place, thus, — recollect we also were tliat year 
at Dihlee, — ^they would often use are, so — ^yad 
rukho hum bhee ms sal Dihlee men huen. 

II • • 

Wuhan, there, that place; fallen, fem. 

9 § 

past part, of pupa, to fall, with its auxiliary 
sign hoo,ee, is, freciuently redundant, and of 
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course omitted ; wooh, s/ie, Ac, it ; rotee tliee, 
crymg was, imperf. indicative fern, third person 
singular, in unison with wcoh, she; anscDWon, 
ipfl. plural of ansoo, a tear, property ansoo.ojn, 
for which consult pages 33, 35, &c.; ke, plu- 
ri^ to agree with motee, pearls, this being fO{^ 
of the very few nouns in ee, which are not fcr 
minine by tins tcimination, enumerated in 
page 71. 

Pulkon, eye-lids, pi. infl, of puluk, whence 
the u is dropt, as explained in pages 6'5, 6'6, 
governed by men, on, in. See. ; pirotee tjiee, 
threading teas. It would requiae the hair- 
splitting genius of Eastern poets to divine the 
climax of beauties in the sentence before us, 
which they would term a sweet string of the 
most lovely pearls, formed by the eye-lashes of 
the child, piercing the lucid globules as they 
are shed by the eyes, rendered stiil more bril- 
liant by minute pearly drops strung around 
them. This may be tq Oriental fancy very 
fine, though it rather militates against our 
sounder judgment on all such similies, and the 
childish jingle of rotee and pirotee, withwhich, 
I recollect, the Hindoostanee bai d was so de- 
lighted himself^ that his eyes literally sparkle<l 
with joy, as he excl^mcd, after a most signifi- 
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cant but ineffable clink of the tongue, kya 
khoob! hm charming! 

Doodh» of,fw, governed by liyi^ ito- 

ib'wg, aocot^t, resolvable like kiye, already eluci- 
dated, into liye hoo,e kee halut men, in the state . 
*^taking; mconh, i»KW<M,yace, &c.; pusar ruble 
tjiee, stretching,' remained f had, the pluperfect 
of the continuative verb pusar ruhna, to remain 
stretching, from pusarna, to stretch; hath panw, 
hands, feet ; upne, awn, plural in concord with 
hath panw, in the nom. pi. used for the accu- . 
Sative. “Mar ruhee thee, striking, remained, had, 
just such another verb as the last, from mama, 
to beat, strike, kick, drive, and kill, &c. 

ki, w/ien, then, that, &c.; purwurdu-gar, the 
protector; i, 0/ ; alum, the world; nc — has no 
meaning though an active perfect expletive of 
constant occurrence in this language, before 
every perfect tense of transitive , verbs, which 
' has no present fonn ; mucn nc mara, I killed; 
toom n"e nuheen mara, you killed not; wooh ma- 
rega, he will kill; hum marte tlic, we were kil- 
ling; too nc mara lha, thou hadst killed; upna, 
(Xen; fuzl, grace, favour, i^cc.; kiya, made, did, 
acted. See. whence the use of ne ; jo, when, as, 
that, if, who, &c. ; Kunn, moonee, a saint, the 
holy man; kuheen, somewhere; nuhanc, to bathe. 
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injected by ko, foTy similar to our old infini- 
tives, ybr to drinkffor to ^eak, still common in 
the East; chule .t|ie, gone, had, in the plural, 
out of respect to the saint, though an indivi- 
dual, which is the common practice, and like 
dur own address to one person, ym were angi|y^ 
yon are pleased, instead of thmecast; thou art, 
retained by the Quakers very grammatically, 
tiunigh now-ardays rather a quaint mode of 
speaking to any one; jon, appears contracted 
firom joheen, just as, the moment, instantly as; 
oos, that; turuf, or turf, side, quarterl ies, se, 
from, oh, at, &c. ; ho nikle, came out; perfect 
tense, third person, plural for singular of the 
verb ho nikulna, to turn out, come out, issue 
forth, &c. a compound of hona, to be, and ni- 
kulna, to issue, &c. 

The perfect should benikula, but is generally 
contracted iq such\'erbs, as by page 6*6. 

We form similar verbs with the help of ad- 
verbs, which often materially alter the nature 
of the original ; and the same effect follows in 
Ilindoostanee, by the coalition of two verbs, 
thus; katna, means simply, to cut; kat-dalna^ 
to cut <ff, from dalna, to throw, equivalent in 
composition to off, away, as dena, to give, de- 
dalna, to give away. 
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Hie reader may, by consulting the Section 
on the Verbs, acquire the most ample infonna> 
tion on a subject, which he will soon find of 
theutmost^mportance in tlus language; dek^a, 
behddf am, perceived, observed, &c.; ki, that, 
thia, kya, what? qcodrut, power; i, ex« 
plained in page ^8, under murdi nek, a mm 
virtuous, for nek murd, a xir turns man; ilafae^ 
£vine, hue, is; yih kya qoodruti il^ee hue! im- 
plies wonder, admiration, &c. of the divine power, 
as we say, — alas ! what a man he was ! — when 
shall we^ee his like again? so do the natives 
of India, with cougenisd feelings, exclaim,-— 
ha,e kya admee t^a! ooska burabur p|iir kub 
del^enge ? in other words, — he was an honest 
fellow, and we ne'er shall see his like again ; 
jo, which, that, &c.; is, thu; soorut, manner, 
way, appearance, countenance, &c. ; se, in, from, 
with, by, on, &c . ; nuzur, sigit, atef, conung, fe-. 
minine, to agree with soorut, of that gender 
from its termination t ; hue, is, cos, that, nuo, 
new, fresh, See.; gcol, flower, rose; e, for i, tf; 
chumun, a bed, parterre, walk, garden, &c. ; ko, 
the accusative sign, governing retrospectively 

the only inHectible word, cos, that, near it; 

• • 

gGol-istan, Hawcx-place, rose-bed, garden, a fa- 
mous book of Suiidee's, which, like other roses, 
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has ks literary and moral thorns^ se, 

6icm, far, away, remote, kc.; dekji, having seen^ 
the root or imperative of deklina, to see, behold, 
&C. uMsd for the preterperfect parti<;iple, dekh- 
ke, dek}i-kur, kc. as in ps^es ISO, 121; hue* ‘ 
ran, bewildered, distracted, perplexed, fascinattf^ 
Sul In this and gcnlistan, the n is made nasal, 
merely for the sake of the verse, which is fre- 
quently the case in all such words, bu, in, one 
of the prepositions noticed in pages 107, and 
■77 ; rung, manner, style, coUmr, way, i, tf, bcnl* 
hool, the nightingale, supposed by thfe Eastern 
poets to be captivated with the rose's blushing 
charms; i, of'; tiisweer, picture, painting, image, 
kc. used here, either from the nightingale s par- 
tiality to the rose as the picture of beauty, or 
from some story of a painted rose, with which 
the bird may have been fascinated ; ho gu,e. 
became, the, perfect tense in the third person 
plural of ho-ja na, to become, which is rather 
expressed here, as to be go, though ho-ana, to 
become, be occasionally used ; ghultan, rolling, 
tossing, tumbling, agitated, kc. ; door, a pearl; 
e for i; yuteem, orphan; doori yutem, is a com- 
mon term for what we call tlie union pearl, as 
a non-pareil ; see, like, as, in the fern, to agree 
with Sukoontula, vide page .87, which this ex- 



unple will fiirtl^ ducidjite, |h> Ichoadaiie 
hum son bonaya hue, God made thmfiiil^^ts; 
t^iee, mu, kk, for kkin, 6u/, Idiakk'^pnmu^ 
earfk, dutt^&c. pur, en; ghulta^d, ;for ghulianr 
^ee, agitaUm^ frara ghul^, a^tated} ooskec^ 
mf , in eoncmd with llm noun ghulume^ 
dekji, as before;' wo, lit. tb^, but from vei^ 
ration £ot Saint Kunn, used for wodi, he; dl&h 
geer, heaxtrxfzed, sorrowful, &c. see page 
hogu,e has been just mentioned. ^ 

A sedulous examination of this analysis wilt 
do more to pave the way for analysing the re* 
mainder of the quotation, or any other piece of 
Hindoostanee, than a thousand mere rules ac* 
quired by rote, with which a poor school-boy’s 
memory is generally overloaded, like an ass’s 
back, while his mind is allowed to remain as 
empty of thought, its proper food, as a heron's 
belly is of meat; whence from ou#’ public se- 
minaries we hav'e spouting automatons in abun- 
dance, who seldom evince great mental ener- 
gy or conception, till they learn the positive ne- 
cessity through life of thinking and acting for 
themselves, rather as intelligent, efficient beings, 
than sheer, passive machines or vehicles of use- 
ful knowledge.* 


S 



^ vhoieof tte 1 

^^^pibBely omitllfd the teehllieftl tet^ci, 
muft, && as Sjelf^kient in Sae^sh W 

every totn^ who c«n expect any in&Mtui: 
Idon #onfi tMs perf<Hinaiice) m which he mgh^‘ 
enter, if still %lioriDt <6( the first 
iswftical principles in his oWn mother loi^e^ 
or if yet nnable to generalise the grfttnniar of 
any langoaige, he may have preposterously learn* 
led before his own, so as to be ap{fiicable» with 
p few trifiing exceptions, to every other in thie 
World, which we could yeiy readily accomplish, 
were we invariably to begin at the right end* 
with vernacular speech, on sound principles 
firat. 

For persons whose education has been con- 
ducted on a rational, thinking system or plan, 
the preceding sheets of this publication, retro- 
spectively studied as recommended, will suffice 
to make them already very promising Hinddosta- 
nee scholars ; but for those who, firom youth, 
inexperience, and want of thought, must fol- 
low the humdrum track of grammarians, the 
subsequent pages may contain superior advan- 
tages, being moi-e in detail, and rendered easier, 
from repeated rules or observations, better cal- 
culated by dint of hammering, to drive some- 





thing iilto tvtry bc^jv whose soul is du^gish 
enough to require hard knoc^g, bd^ire one 
can rouse it to persevering exertion, even jdux- 
ii^ this vg7 essential {^ntsuit of Iptum eaiM^ 
’ honotna, and ^rtu^jih the distant ^<nut |Sf 
%e lE^ast, tluouf^ tiwine^iuni^if^^ 
lopial speech of isil India. ... , . 



^'e Nbtin, — and first of the Artlcte. 

1. ThSe articles a, the, as in Latin, ve com» 
iBoaly inherent in the sitnple noun, kitab la,o^ 
may signify, according to circumstances, either 
bring a or the book, consequently every noun 
almrwt may assume a or the in declension, and 
elsewhere, thus ; beta, a son,, or the sm ; be^ 
ksi, fa son, or the son ; murd, aoxthemai; murd 
ka ke kee, of a or the man; murdeo ka ke kee, 
f mm, rx the men. 

2. Ek, one, sometimes ko,ee, any, express the 
indefinite a, an; and wooh, ke, she, it, that; yih, 
ke,SK. this; hee, or ee, very, the. definite af> 
ticle the. In Arabic words, ul is u^edi as nl- 
^ran, the koran. 
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Declension. 

f 

3. Noons are declined, like those of both an- 

m 

cient and modern languages, on the twofold- 
principle jof inflexions and postpositions com- 
bined in one, which still exists among our pro- 
nouns, I, me; thou, thee; he, him. The ne- 
cessity of the inflexion or oblique in all the real 
cases here, cannot escape the most.supcrflcial 
English scholar, although the mere nouns like 
< — of a man, to a man, from a man, can give 
no adecjuate idea of pronominal inflexion in that 
tongue. 

4. Particles termed, from their apparent pre- 
posterous situation, postpositions, perform the 
office of our prepositions, in the formation of 
the various cases of every noun, which must 
then appear,* if declinable, in iht inflexion, as 
our — of him, to him, from thee ; never— of he, 
from thou. 

5. Except the nonj. gen. and voc. the num- 
ber and names of’ the vai ious cases depend en- 
tirely on the natuie of the postpositions, whldh 
the learner may subdi\ ide into^ objective, da- 
tive, locative, social, instrumental, ablative, cau- 
sal, communicative, &c. thereby forming as 
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many cases as he pleasm, <in the trae spirit of 
logical subdivision. y • 

6. Ihe postporitions so nearly f^emhle the 
prepositions of other languages, that hone of 

•. ^them require any particular notice here, but 

’s, virhich last is by far the' most convenient, 
as the possessive or adjective form, in almoi^sdl 
translations from the Hindoostanee. 

7 . KsLyOf', \ has not only all the govemingqtia* 

lities of a postposition in the Hindoostanee, but 
is itself a declinable adjunct, that admirabty 
proves the intimate connexion between genitive 
and adjective forms in most languages. As an 
adjective afii-\, which every scholar should con- 
sider it, ka, ke, of the masculine, inflexion, and 
plural, becomes in the feminine kee for both 
numbers, without any further inflexion; . in ^ 
vemment it is retrospecthx, but in concord 
prospective. » 

8. Ka, followed by a masc. sing, noun, which 
is not affected by any subsequent postposition, 
may be termed the nominative or simple pos- 
sessive case, uorut ka beta, a wovnaris son f kc 
is the same in its inflected or plural state, uorut 

bete ka, a womans sons, ox of a woma/is son, 
uorut ke dus bete, a woman's ten sons. 





m 

. See. bthfs foregoing sign 

ii^ a sing, or pln^ feminine bomu (SVfiy 
imT4 kee be^ee, .a toon's d^hter; mt^d kee 
be^ Im be(a, omtms daugbtw's m^^ mutd kee 
a toon's daughters t yih ksmi kce.kitair 
(Ms is a book use, m o iitse/ul booki worn 
kp(db^ ksm kee nuhe^, that is not ^ onjf use, 
Otis a useless book. 

10< The postpositions are supple and com- 
pound ; the first require the mere infiexion of a 
noun, while the second govern its inflected or 
j^ninine genitive. The simple hardly, exceed " 
twelve in numbeiv but the compounds are nni' 
ny, as may be seen in pages J03, Wb, &c. 

11. Ka, qf\ 'S; ko, kune, to, Jots sc, sitee, 
fronts by, to, with, mii pur, on, at, by s mejn, ^ 
at s and the rest aie a species of primitive par- 
ticles, whose satisfactoiy deduction is now very 
difficult ; oiSi the contrary, satfi, with i pas, 
neoTi tu.een, ro,y<)r; was^ie.y<)rrf age, bef ore i 
hath, hand; mare, through, Jrom ; liye, khatir, 
for, are generally nouns, adjectives or verbs, 
which require ke or kee between them and ti^ 
wouu. 

12. Bcte ka, son, or a son's s betoij-se, 
from sons; be ton ke.hath, (with verbs of sel- 
ling) to so?ts, and bete ke sath, with a son, ought 
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jEioW tid detnottstrftle the difi^’Mioe ef siitij^tf 
aotd oom|K>utid pMit{K»t^OA8,ybecaRi8e the last 
example, including all such, is merefyeKi^tieal 
ef bete he^at^ in a »m's ampang^ or m the 
' a ton, 4at|i in reality meiuikig cm* 

j^eb^, aft sit|iee 4nei a an^anim. 

IS. Almost dveiry word which terminates hi 
e may be considered as injected from a; the 
postpositions therefore tliat end in e are gener- 
ally mere inflexions ; bete ke age, before the 
son, when analysed, is bete ke age men, in fronU < 
of the aga being a noun which signifies 
front, wi, foTtpari, &q, gliur ke peechjie, be- 
hind the house, or in the home's rear, gjliur ke 
peecblie men. 

14. Simple postpositions seldom govern the 
inflected genitive, but compounds frequently 
require the mere noun or inflexion only, the in- 
termediate ke being dropt, bete pas, near a son; 
beton age, before sons. 

1 5. When the compound postposition is other- 
wise a feminine noun, like turuh, manner, way; 
kliatir, sake, for ; \\xr\xf, dde t nisbut, re&rion,- 
the inteimediate ke becomes kee, bete kee kha- 
tir (ko), ybr (the sake of) a son ; lurkee kee tu- 
ruh (men or se), like a girl ; on the very samfe 
elliptical principles as the rest ; because were 
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or se added to the last example here, it 
woufal be just-— ^ a girlish or, i» the mm' 

ner^ a girl. 

Id. Although, strictly speaking, tl}^ or four 
declaiuoQs may be fouad in the Hindoostanee, 
it will be convenient here to reduce the wln^ 
to two, because eveiy noun which ends in a u, 
w an, is declined like be^ a son, thus: 

First Decknmn. 

Siagular. Plura!. *' 

N. beta, a son. bete, sons. 

G. bete, ka, ke, or kee, beton ka, ke, or kee, 
o/'a son, or a sons. of softs, or sons', 

D. bete ko, to a son. bettm ko, to sons. 

A. beie ko, a son. beton ko, sons. 

V. bete re, O son. betp, O sons. 

A. bete se, 'U(ith,Jrom, beton se, by, with, &o. 
&c. a son. sons. 

N. purdu, a ewrtain. purd^ curtains. 

G. purd{ska,ke,orkce, purdon ka, ke, kee, of 
of a curtain, or a curtains. 

^rtain's. 

D. purde ko, to a cur- purdon ko, to curtcdns. 
tain. 
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Singular. 

A, purde ko, a curtain. 
V. purde re, O curtain. 
A. purde st, from, &c. 
curtains. 
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^PlwraL 

purdcny ko, curta^. 
purd^, O curtiw^. 
purdon se, with, &c. 
curtains. 


Second Decknswn. 


Singular. 

N. murd, a man. 

G. murd ka, ke, or kee, 
of d man, a mads. 
D. murd ko, to a mm. 
A. murd ko, a matt. 

V. murd re, O man. 

A. murd se, with. See. 
a man. 


Plural 

murd, mm. 

murdon ka, ke, or kee, 
of men, men's. 
murdon ko, tdtnen. 
murdon ko, men. 
murdo, O men. 
murdon sc, from. Sec. 
men. 


17. Nouns in a, an, and ii, instead of being 
indeclinable, like the second declension, in the 
singulaj', substitute e for a or u in the first num- 
ber, and nominative plural, but drop them en- 
tirely in every other case of the last number ; 
Avhence gole ka, (f a ball, or a ball's ; gole se, 
with a ball ; gole, balls; golon ko, to balls. Sec. 

18 . M’hen words arc feminine and temiinate 
in ec, they assume an in the nominative plural, 
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caavetimjg ee to iy through all the plural cas|e.9; 
all other femin^s take ein-^betiyan, 4augk^ 
ters; kitab-e^, ^/ts; but these a^es, a^, en, 
are often dropt, especially when munerala de- 
note the plural ; in other respects, eveiy noun 
not ending in a, an, or u, is declined like murd, 
as these also are when exceptions. 

19 . All the postpositions have a variety of 
meanings, which the learner ought carefully to 
recollect, as he may often meet with ^ an^ 
others signifying from, mth, to, ly, at, on, kc. 
according to various circumstances, which can- 
not be adverted to in a work of this kind,--~ 
yuhan, yihan, eehan, ihan, here, and wuhan, 
there, as adverbs or nouns of place, also require, 
ke, they commonly denote our V and the French 
ehez, discriminating this and t/iat abode, when 
a person has two ; sahib ke yuhan ja,o, sahib kc 
wnhan nuheen, go to the gentlemar's house here, 
mt there, viz. in the country, or elsewhere. 

20. Tlie voc. sing, in the second declension, 
being like the nom. often reciuires the signs uc, 
c, he, ure, uree, o, prefixed ; but in the plural the 
o is generally affixed, while re, ree, sometimes 
also occur so in the singular even, as ue bap! or 
bap re! O father! baj) rebaj)! O father, jot her I 
ma ree ma! O mother, mother! yar-o! O friends! 
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^ja*o! or rajo! O piinctsi The aocus. post is 
dftad oOiitt^,' and ^ witli u& no meaning, 
lurkee (ko) mut inaro, da not beat (to) the girl; 
or, in oth^f \«^ords, tlie nom. is very often used 
for the accusative. 

» 

Gender. 

Sll. ]i(al^' and females are naturally rnalCu* 
fine and feminine, wliatever tlieir terminations 
may be ; ee, ^ sit, are in general feminine, While 
a, u, anSi all the rest, there being no neuter in 
Hindoostanee, may be treated as ihasbuline 
nals, till the scholar learns the reverse from 
practice, tlie Grammar and Dictionar}'. 

S2. Feminines are formed from masculines 
by substituting for, or adding ee, in, un, nee, 
anee, a, in, a, &c. to their finals ; lurka, a boy, liir- 
kee, dgirl; dhobce, a washer-»ijr«, djhiobin, a 
washer-®ww7«i»; sher, a tiger, shemee, a tigress; 
na,ik, a lad, na,ika, a lass. 

23. Nur occasionally denotes the //c, andma- 
du the she, as in Persian. There are some nouns 
like admee, homo; usamee, a client ; wliich have 
the common gender as applicable to either sex, 
and many others are doubtful, fikr, care; jan, 
Ufe; tukrar, repetitim; lufz, a 'word, &c. appear- 
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ing sometimes in one gender, and at otlicr times 
in another, amo^g the best speakers and writeis 
of Hindoostanee.' A few words, viz. ma, a mo- 
ther, bap, a father, murd, a man, u9rut, a 'wo- 
man, as in other tongues, have no literal affini- 
ty in their genders. 

24. All feminines, c\'cn those in a and u, be- 
long to the second declension, with a consider- 
able number of masculines also, as exceptions 
from the first, and a few are common to both 
declensions. 

25. The plural intlexioii in the seebnd de- 
clension Is a s}ilal)lc longer than the singular, 
except in certain wor<ls, where the penult is a 
.sliort \ ()wel, which is then tlropt, — ^Putjiur, a 
stone, burus, a year, girih, a knot, have puthron, 
burson, girhon, notputhur-on, i?. pages 65, 66. 

26. Some , nouns of the first and second de- 

clension maytbe confounded in the inflexion 
plural by on being a substitution for the final 
letter of the former, but an addition to it in the 
latter or second declension ; bundu, a slave 
bun<lon ka, ke, or kee, of slaves ; bund, a but- 
ton, bund-on ka, ke, or kee, «/' buttons. * 

27- Sometimes a masculine nomi, like saqee, 
a cup-bearer, admits of an in the nom. pi. a.s an 
adopted Persian nominative, (resembling radii, 
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data, phenomena, in English) which occasional- 
ly holds good for the inflexion tdso, especially 
in the dukjiiunee Hindoostariee, as this often 
prefers ruq«eb-aQ, yar-an, to ruqeeb-on, rvodls, 
vaivo n. fri ends. , 

28. A great variety of plurals is adopted fitnn 
the Arabic and Persian, viz. at, uen, ha, jat, 
&c. as will be exhibited hereafter, and the ter- 
mination at is occasionally affixed to Hindoo- 
stance nouns, us chuokee, a post, chair, stool, 
watch, chuokiyat, stations, guards, &c. 

' 29 . Tfic first and second declensions differ 
in the possession and want of a singular inflec- 
tion, in the substitution and addition of inflec- 
tive, vocati\'e, and nominative particles, and in 
the second admitting of both masculines and 
feminines, while the first is in a great measure 
restricted to the former only, ^thougn they agree 
in having the very same plural inflexions and 
vocative particles, in their masculine, nomina- 
tiv'^e plurals, being almost entirely like the sin- 
gular numbers, and in assuming the v’cry same 
postpositions for all the cases. 
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D)ioo,aun, smoke, ro.an, a Atfir, and words of this sort, ha’ 
yan, djtoo-o^^ unkjiiyon, in the now. gl. and inflej^iam. 
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? 5 | 

fUustration of the precedb^Prindpks. 

\ 

y * 

^ }. and S. page 139. 

WIi aLig on fA»table? Mez pur kya hue? 

A hook and a pen. Kitab uor ek qulum. 
Give me the book. Kitab moojho do. 

Take the pra to my Qulum mere b,ha,ee"ke 
brotho*, pas le chulo. 

return in <i mor Fur ko,ee dum mei^ p^ 
ment, ra,o. 

When yih and wtoh occur as the, it^will be 
equally convenient to resolve them'^into this 
and that, as proximate and remote pronouns 
for he, she, or it, to be illustrated as^^iuch here* 
after. 

hee and ee, as definite affixes, ^.ever can be 
very troublesome, since they merely give an 
emphasis or force to the word, similar to our 
very, seff, indeed, se^'-same, even, just as. See. in 
expressions like, — this is the very soldier who 
fled, — ^yih woohee sipahee hue jo bliaga t|ia ; — 
go’thyie^ sirrah, — ^ube too hee ja ; on which it 
would be premature to enlarge farther in this 
place. 

I 
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t S anjd 4. 


Get some grass yrom 
the groom and give 
it io the horse. 

To ’which shall I give 
the grain, to this or 
that ? 

Where are all tlie 
glooms ? 

Collect all our grooms 
here, don’t omiteven 

■ one, Tor th(! whole 
are re [iiired to be 
present just now. 


Go/o the clog and give 
him water to drink. 

Cometi 'et/i the dog here 
and tie him te/V/t 
these ropes. 


Su,ees se koochji g^as 
mangla.ouor gliore 
ko do, 

Kis ko dami doon is ko 
ya CDS ko ? 

Sub Slices kuhan huen ? 

I • • 

Sub humarc su.eeson 
ko yuhan lia?ii'kuro 
ekhee ko mut chbo- 
ro, kyoon kur chahi- 
ye ki subhee ubhee 
muojood hon. 

Kootte ke pas jakur uor 
aisko panec do pee- 

1U‘ k(\ 

Kootte ke sath a,o yu- 
han uor rose russi- 
yon sc bandjio. * • 


The donative and ohjec tivc case above is dis- 
tinguished by ko, the itinerant by ke pas, the 
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sodal % ke sat^, an4! Itke insl^^imeat^; by se, 
but they only prove, that aimple pqatpositioua 
require the inflexion, while ^mpounda govern 
the inflect^ genitive. 

* o 

<S, 7, 8, &c. > ' 


The boy's -sister’s 
friend’s father’s mo- 
ther’s brother’s wife's 
three sons are now , 
coming here. 

The girl’s brother’s 
friend’s mother's fa- 

% 

ther’s sister’s hus- 
band’s three daugh- 
ters are now coming 
liere. 

Cows’ milk is very use- 
ful, and better than 
bufialoes’ milk, do 
not therefore pour 
the one's milk into 
the other's. 


Chji^^kre kee buhin ke 
dost ke bap kee ma- 
dur ke bha,ee kee jo* 
TOO ke teen bete ub* 
hee yuhan ate huen. 

Qihokree ke bfia,ee ke 
dost kee ^adur ke 
bap kee puhin ke 
khusum k^ teen be- 
tiyan ubhee yulia^ 
atiyan luen. 

Ga^ ka (yod^ buhoot 
kam ka hue, uor 
bhuens ke doodh se 

i • I 

bihtur, is liye ek ke 
doodh ko doosre ke 
doodh men mut 
dalo. 


With the assistance of a vocabulary, if the 
learner will form a few such sentences, with- 

U 





is4 

dat Minding .either their tneljegance or ev^it 
athenrdity in i^tglish, he nrill scmm oTjntSosie 
this bugbear, fea;,N^, ke^s^ to most beghtiters,* 
and wonder, after anUysing thettbo'V^ exSmpIes^ 
j^nd those of his own mkidn^, ^hyjt should 
hitherto have puzzl^ hihi^lf other 
jbody. 

I shall repeat here,, that ^ gsventment is re- 
trospective, and its concord prospective; whence 
hhhokre kee buhin, &c. m the fint instance, 
and cbpokree ke bha,ee, &p. in the second; 
^hpokra, a boy; chpokr^ tkB it^ governed by*' 
kee, fenfnine, because in concord with hohin,' 
sister, and so forth. 

Let ka be supposed a final declinable adjunct, 

that makl^ every genitive a sort of adjective ; 

thus, kam «aeans use, kam ka, of use, that is, 

fistful \' 

\ 

Singular. Plural. 

N. kam ka kootta, a ka;n ke kootte, ustful 

tutful dog. dogs. 

G. kam ke kootte ka, kam kc kootton ka, tf 
a ustful dog's. ustful dogs. 

D. kam ke kootte ko, kam ke kootton ko, to 
to a ustful dog. ustful dogs. 





Siagukr. 

A. Iwa ke ko^tte ko, 
amefvlios^ 

V. kain kcDtte re, km ke kottto, 0 
. O fttldogs. 

A. kam k| jfnikilB kam kekootton se, mtb 
fromaw^uldogi us^ui d<^s. 

In the genitive singnUr, ka, ke, ke^ are not 
fiiUy inserted above, rather from want of room 
thatn any thing edse-: ' 

•A useful bitehs two kam kee kcottee ke do 
’ puja. 

proves, however, that eveiy geniUva must be, 
as already ineulcated, declined ka, kl, kee, to 
prepare the scliolar for meeting oxt or all df 
them, according to circumstancesfin this very 
case, which should at first ^ invWiably trans> 
lated by % in preference to of. 

Our own language has many such genitive 
adjectives, in lieu of others, more learned at 
least, if not so elegant; gao ka dootljh, cone’s 
milk; gudhee ka dood)\, asses milk, to which we 
do not yet prefer racciwc, oxasine, whatever may 
bp done in half a century hence in matters of 
this soil; ga,o ke doodh ka, ke, kee, of cones 
milk, or cows milk's; ga,o ke doodli men, in cones 
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milk; gs,o ke doodjh ka rung soofued hu«^ cows 
tniiks colour is ^hite; ga^o ke dood^ kee'<|iieinnt 
ka tjhikana aj ku^koochji nuheei}, there is no 
mediwn nm-a-ditys mehe prke ef comes mSt; li- 
teratim, cm's ndlk's prtcef^fiu^o^d^tOrmt^- 
I'm any mt is. v 

It is now to be hop^ we have got fair- 

ly o^'er this stumbling block, ka; ke^ kee, vfai<^ 
has long proved a formidable obstade in every 
lazy fellow s way, who merely sat down to 
i^oke his pipe, or do{« over the llindoostanee 
in. India, instead of studying the subj^ with 
the avifhtj and resolutioif ^ifokh its importance 
demands ) as if a few whilfs of a ckikm would 

I 

inspire the student with grammatical know- 
ledge, orVhat a sound nap over his book might 
enable him W) find out this useful key to the lan- 
guage, by ^»iiply dreaming about it and the in- 
numerable difficulties in the way of pronuncia- 
tion alone, which must stare even a lemmed 
Persian in the face, the moment he turns it to- 
wards the popular speech of India. 

10, 11, 12, 13, &c. ' 

Mut ja,o is pille kee ma Do not near the mo- 
ke pas deewane kee ther of this whelp. 
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turu^ (men jmluii* like a madm an; L a 
ditor). in the msimer of a 

madman, in a mad* 

, ..Liman’s way, 

Herekeeg|yi(f3^|iS% awheJ^ indie infl.; and 
is, Hmt ’vi the prancstoi&ai adjective, alsoindect- 
,«d tiy kee tnag^^itii pille ; pas, as a. com- 
p(Hind;post|>osition, tetluires the inilected ge- 
nitive ma ke; and being a feminine 

noun, eltiptically nsed as a postposition in this 
.iS^ateQoe, vety natiirally governs the feminine 
g^tive deewane kee. / 

The principles in pages 140, 144/1 udth tlie 
ample list of postpositions in page I ($3, cannot;^ 
f^l to make the learner master of *^is depart- 
ment, provided he will revise the^whole, and 
recnllect, that thftse words which i^ad in e come 
from nominatives in a, inflected to e, by some 
other invisible postposition that may easily be 
understood from the examples already produ- 
ced. 


. • 19. 

, The context alone of any sentence can de- 
monstrate the particular meaning of the post- 
positions in question. 





He iSt smAls IbsdL gote ms tamm, 

Htbrou^Jwm bahur se laya< 

oot 

He said /e tbebojX.^ lufke se kq^ 

Seize him &y »1n» hatxl puku^r 

Under principle .cicun|NHil^ 

postpositions, is ofien di^^,4yudef^.<|^|i^’ 
tones are omitted, leaving tbe ke ie 
discord ivith the noun £&lloitring. 


A king who had (no £k padsktth Jiske 
son) iit?t a son. Hide . ha^) ke{a nn t|ia. 
■page l)>9. ^ ^ 

A king ^hose son was padshah jibldi be^ 

not a datajr im t|isu 

Yuhan alxl|x3:, is more frequently nademtood 
than expressed ; the student diould, therefore, 
on seeing a final e, ke, or kee, for which he 
cannot otherwise account, presume some ellip’ 
sis or other, as in jiske beta nu tjia, meaning^-- 
in whose house, family, &c. there was no heir. 

Adverbials assume ka, ke, kee, on all occa* 
•ions, whence, 
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m 

Kuheogt loi lakim The gcwamerof tmot 
htt^i ke leJEim ke flef»r«#g(i:wi^tlie 
jMf^y Vfiha$ ocntntaader ^ 

iw kee 1^ .^kce,fortfaed^of 
]p|^ ' tliat place's salc^ to^ 

ke yuha^ vVketiil. thehcmseoftheinar 

i e. ftm't gktrate of (wiial: do 

^ ^ you calO yoffl phw«^ 

. tlm year. 

Ba)»irka|a^j^lnie A strain gentleiuaa 
khiitnir de^1yoM.«. . (or one from with-. 
mth^^s gottimmt. out) hasarrived, pass 

■ Ihc wmrd. i'-'i-" ■ ■•• 

f • \/ 

li 

. Hus used formerly to be the exclai^ation of 
thie durwan, or porter, in India, to apprize the 
master or mktsess of the house, thstt some visi- 
tor, or other had arrived ; hut whan I left that 
country, it was becoming less common. 

21, &c. 

Gender, as in the French and other tongues, is 
a subject of considerable difficulty, which can 
be' overcome by constant practice and attention 
alpne. Most words having mi initial t, wi^ a 
penult ee, like tusweer, a picture, tujweez, de- 
termimtion, are feminine. The examples, as 
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lk^ 6cear under other 

fflustrate of girder, both in its ibnnat^ 
and Gtmcord, provMed the learner only .le- 
colledt l^t ee inek;|y deiM>tea the^^nun^ 
adjpc^ves ending in 

goedhoTK; uchcl^ee nek 

murd, a good maft; n^^gimi% m goei 
nvurd nor uomt kee 

man's goodness; puh^<^ las4t^ orJ^lte^ 
highicmd dogi or ynoghli^bNiki^ orl^^ 
lee, a mild goat, he orj^e: 
as a significant particle, in pages 7!QC.>7]» 
will obviate all future ambiguity Respecting this 
termination, which is so common in the Hin> . 
doostanq;. 

\ 24. 

N. bula, eu|7. faula,en^ a»&. 

£>. bulaka, jte, kee, of bula,on;ka, kc, kee, gf 
ecU. evils, Ste. 

D. &c. bula ko, to evil, hula, on ko, mh. 

V. bula re, O evil. bula.o, O evils. 
being feminine, is declined like hitab, a book. 

dana, a tvise man. dana, ’toise men. 

dana ka, ke,kee, dana^on ka, ke, kee, 

man's, of a tvise man. &c. ‘ 
dana ko, &c. dana.o, &c. 
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lite student must be juepaied to enctumtor 
a good naay nouns simile td^bulo itpd dana 
in the course of his readily, and l3if to 
discrimina^ them as such is |o note ev^0osd 
lurminating wiUi as a nom. pL of aome &• 
minine in a, conae^^aentfy of tibe second. de* 
d^iiM^smdut^Mf^hlemthesittj^d^ When 
the postpQsitimit dp not inflect final a to 
e, or a-'^ termhiates any nrord, it also 
musteither ^yea; ntiMsiCt or fem. of theseoond 
.anc^ptkm from the 

and sMtld ever alter be treated accordingly ; 
dana,ofi ke ipsdeek is zindugee ke^? bula,^ 
khobda keb turuf barha awen ki bum sub bur 
vmqt Idhuiht ke wa^e kumur band,hcni, Jh the 
of the wise, the miseries <f thif, Ife often 
proceed from God, that we map all m time prepare 


Sniliiiuv 

raja, d prince. 
raja, 
or 
mje. 


Hunl. 


^ka.ke,kee, u 

\ prince’s, &c. i 

J riiian. J 


raja or raje, princes. 

princes, &c. 

rajon, 



F‘ 7’' ' 25 and 26. 

rajo^ ka, |E*;^kec, ^ , 

^ M$. <kkig^ 

gdr,#ir^ goco^ ka, y |fnw 

gor ka,^ kc, kce, ^ a ff' JSfmgWlH 

gfitfCt o gra&^»> ^ ^ *" 

N. tcgk or teghu, a smrd. 

G. fifcc. tegk or teghe ka,* ke, koe, ^aaveiH ^ 

S. chusbm, ^Atf ^e, chushmu, afimMam. 

G. chusbm ka, of the eye, chushme ka, sf a/aw*- 
tain, chuslimon ka, if ^es, or foUHtaku. 

\ 

N. bhcDhmt or shoohru, a report. 

G. slio3lirut#orshcDlireka,ke,kee,£r air€port,kc. 

N. juguh, a place. i«g^cn, 

G. jugih ka, ke, kee, jughon ka, kc, kee, 0^ 
(f a place. places. See. 

like the last may be declined turuh, manner, 
shcDbuh, doubt, with a very few more, in all of 
which the singular inflexion of u to i or e is 
more or less perceptible. The plural cases drop 



the II entirely, as jugoltCQ lie 

much more troublesome than jug|tN^|||^b%irje^ 
Juguh, being feminine, ii in thn 19^ 
bula in^^ii^ 160, though in the sii^lar it 
seems rat^r to be of the ^t <leclensicM, a$ ju- 
gih, jugeh, sometluiig resembles the purdu, pur^ 
criT pagt 144; but there are too feur wtofb in 
uh, to assign a third declension for theni|^ only. 

When sboohrut assumes t, it is feminine, but 
masculine as shoohra. Qubeelu, family, wife, 
h a legMlar masculine of the first declension, 
and ni;u^t, a wbject, even with masculines 
is constantly feminine. Woob murd meree 
ru,i^yut hue, that m^ is my tenant, vassal, 
sul^ect, &C. 


, \ 

A^ectives. 

% 

32. Adjectives are of the first and second de- 
clension, declined exactly as substantives having 
the same terminations ; tliey are consequently 
subject to inflexion, like ka, ke, kc^ and when 
used a.s nouns they can assume the plural an 
^d inflexion on, but not otherwise, a.H already 
explained in page 116, q. v. 



1 ^ 

a iMf; . e, 

gor- lark- 'a fair gor- lufk- jfiwr . 
ee ^ girl; ee, iy^, girls. 

e liumV/ oq mat: 

goj> ka, a fair gor- w^fnm fiiir 

ee' woman's; iy-o? wmett. 

In poetiy, lurkiyan gwiyan is at^imble, Iwt 
not gwiyan lurkiyan, fair girk. 

53. Ordinals require the addition of uma tq 
the cardinals, whence, 

wan- a, 4oy; wen- c- 

dus- lurk- r^e lOM dus- lu^k- sefromfkelOtht 
ween- ee, girl; ween-ee- gtri 

54. The a(j^unct of similitude sa, se, see, son, 
denoting Uke, fy, ish, resembles ka, as an adjec- 
tive particle of infinite use in the Hindoostanee, 
being commonly sdiSxed to one or other the 
pronominals in their correlative s&i&t ; thus, 
uesa, wnesa, kuesa, juesa, tuesa, all of whidi, 
as well as olhers, for which we have no room, 
here, may be rest^vable into is-sa, Me this, oos- 
sa, Me that, kis-sa, Uke what, &c.*- 
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Wben ccnnpouiutod iHtb ai^ctiv«s, n 
alone does not require in them the ^flexion, 
kala-sa, blackish, with nouns, or when changed 
to se, see, ^t commonly does.. ’ ^ 

% 

jm 

salurka, hcyi seelu|kee, gai. 

}u;ke- achilduA lurkee agirlt^ 
seelufkee, girl; salurka, . b^. 

kala sa ^ora, a blackish horse. 

kale se ka, ke, kee, a blackish horse's. 

■kale se*g)iofe, blackish harm. 

kaleesee g^oree, a blackish mare. 

kaleesee g^oree ka, ke, kee, a blackish mare's. 

kalee s^ ghoriyan, blackish mares. 

in which the declension seems double, as in jis- 

tis, whosoever, and some other pronouns. 

\ 

36. The comp, and • super, degrees, being 
best formed by se, than, men se, sub’se, or by 
repeating the adjective, the reader can form 
tliese at pleasure^ either in this way, wcoh 
mooJh se b^ula hy, he is better than me; of those 
Jmr ones she is the fairest, con goriyon men yih 
sub se goree hy ; goree goree lurkee, a very fair 
girl, or by inserting more, very, &c. tlte boy is 
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yUa li^ka Imhoot gcara fay» as m <mr 
ewu' language.* 

lurke lurkee goree girl ^ 6o^, 

se hue, Me isfairerthmtke . 

lurkee lu|ka gora b<^ girl. 

o' . 

gore gora , gora, 

se OT sub se the ft^eti && 

goree goree goree, gir^ 

» " ' ■ ' ’ jC.., 

are sufficient in the mean time to shew the re- 
. ginien and concord here. 

37- When comparison relates to an inffivi- 
dual or one of many, ka intervenes : ungoor ka 
sa ch,hala, a blister like a single grape ; ungoor 
sa nuya gosht, new fiesh like a cluster of grapes, 
or the granulations of a wound. Expertness, 
however, in the proper use of ka and sa, on such 
occasions, can be gained by great practice and 
experience alone. 

dS. When Persian or Arabic comp, and sup. 
are used, it is generally thus, — ^bih, good, bih- 
tur, better, bili-tur-een, best, khopsh, khmsh-tur, 
khgpsh-tureen, like our own pleasant, pleasanter, 
■est, or most pleasant, &c. fazil, tdoctus, ufful, 
doctior, fiizxal, dcctissimus, and many more, are 
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^nned in a manner that vUl be fh!!^ detafled 
hereafter. ■ • .\;.y ■ ■■' ■ 

S9. The eardinal numbers are decUned like 
other noum, witli this peculiarity, that both 
the vocative and indexion are often substituted 
for the mere nominative; thus; teen, teeno, 
teenon, seem all to denote /^ee, the -al-^ 
though used adjectively and with iMMin8,,;itiiQr 
occur so,' teenon fuqeeron from the ^ree 
maiScattte, perhaps definitely. c: r 

40. These numerals are not in fact tlie ox^ 
wordaof tiie above description, as burs<m, (ti- 
no^ rnuheenmn, puhron, and such inflexions; 
frequently supplant the nom. pi. bums, years; 
din, days; muheene, months; puhur, watches; 
in expressions like burson gcozre, years kaxe 
ek^d, petiiaps ellipticsd of burson ke din gooz- 
re, years' days heeoe passed. 

After what has been stated in this place, and 
in pages 115, 116, &c. the declension of 
nouns and adjectives can hardly require any 
farther illustration, except to observe, that all 
adjectives which do not end; in a, u, or mi, are, 
in English, indeclinable, and that maiiy of 
tlmse even, which have these terminations; .ad- 
mit of no mdire change than our own, as the 
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ciKuflitpedta^e.reader triU sooBip^rcdive; in 
progress through this language. 

Certain Ardbdc words have their finninines 
in Uy he&re noticed in page 6 S, ^ which we 
may now add, hamil, hearings carrt/i^, 
pn^wmtf iiiziltt, docta, from fajil of page 166, 
to which the learner may refer, before going 
any farther, since the references, in which I 
often indulge, are partly intended to supply 
that pause in a concatenation of reflection and 
teOiarks, so essential to rational minds, when 
employed upon any subject so inter^tsng as 
the grammar of a living language. , 

The Persian genitive and adjective sig% i or 
e, has been discussed in page 68,' and resenibles 
our of, while ka is liker V, hakim ka hookm^ 
the judges order; ashiq i pak for pak ashiq, a 
chaete lover. 

€ 

If nouns in ee convert it to iy, before an and . 
<m, those in oo will, on »milar grounds, change 
this to cow, as in ansoowon, teto's, quoted in 
page 13 S. Some exceptions in a are apt to be 
inflected by the illiterate; so, huwa, ear, duwa, 
me^cine, becoming improperly huwe, duwe, du- 
W09, &c. instead of duwa, duwa,e^ duwa^oq, 
huwa, huwa, on, &c. 







The Pronouns Personal, ^c. are flsJ^pUows • 
\st Person. 

^ngulat. Plural. 


KT. muf^ /. 

G. me-ra, re, or rec» my 
nune, ox of me. 

D. in(pj|[i ko, to me. 

A. mooj^-e, me. 

V. 

A. nia>j}i Be, from, See. 
me. 


hum, we. 

hum<:^ are, or aree, 
our, our's, of us. 
hiunoi^ jeo, to ui. . 

hum-eni, m. 

♦ 

humon se, from. See. 
us. 


Q,d Person. 


N. tuen*, thou. 

G. te-ra, r^ or ree, ^ 
thee, thy, &c. 

D. toojji ko, to thee. 

A. toojji-e, thee. 

V. too-re, O thou. 

A. tcojli sc, from, &c. 
thee. • 


tcom, ye, or you. 
toomh-ara, are, or aree, 
of you, your, &c. 
toomlvm ko, to you. 
toomh>en, you. 
tom re, O you. 
tomhon se, from, ke, 
you. 


. * Too, or toon, more common, though less 
conciliating after muen here than tuen ; as 
too, however, is retained in the voc. or reci- 
procating cale with the nom. the reader can 
reailily call on too also, whenever he pleases, 

V 
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3d Person Proaimafe. 

Singular.* PlttraL 

N. yih, he, she, it, tfus ye, th^, these, 
the. 

G, is-ka, ke, or kee, of inhon-ka, ke, or kee, 
him, her, this, his, their, their's, (f them, 

its. 

D. iS’ko, to hitn, to her, inhon ko, to these, to 
it, or this. them. 

A. is-e, him, her, it. inh-eft, them, these. 

y. yih-re, 0 this. ye re, 0 these. 

A. is-se, from. See. him, inhon se^from these from 
her, it, or this. them, &c. 

3d Person Remote. 

N. wooh, he, &c, that, we, they, those. 

G. oDS-ka, ke, kee, of oonhon-ka, ke, kee, &c. 
him, his, her, &c. their, theirs, of those, 

them 

D. CDS-ko, to him, &c. oonhon-ko, to them, to 
that. those. 

A. oos-e, him, that. ronli-en, them, those. 

V. wooh-i'C, O that. . we-re, O those. 

A- oos-sc, from, &c. oonhon-se, from, 8cc, 

him. See. that. them, those. 

As adjectives, yih and wooh liiay be seen in 

page 118. 
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The (reciprocal, i-eflective, or general person- 
al and possessive) pronoun ap, upnti,.^^ own . . 

^ Singular and Plural 

N. ap, self, I, thou, See. he, she, See. 

G. up-na, Sec. ap-ka, &c. of setf, oam, mj/, thy, 
his, her, See. 

D. ap-ko, upne ko, to self. Sec. me, thee, Stc. 

A. ap ko, upne-ko, sef, me, Sec. 

V. 

A. ap se, upne %e,from. Sec. self, Sec. 

# • 

Tliis last pronoun is the same in both num- 
bers, and applicable to I, we, you, he, as well as 
to sef, selves, my own, his oevn, their own. Sec. 

41. The genitive or possessive fonn above, in- 
jected so, — ra, re, ree, na, ne, nee, (as ka, ke, kee) 
is not only used adjectivcly, but personally even 
in preference to the others, which may in ge- 
neral be accounted for by the inflected or fe- 
minine genitive being required before com- 
pound, and sometimes even with simple post- 
positions. 

, * Mere tu,een kuha, ke told me; mere oopur, 
u])on me; tere pur, on thee; teree turuf, towards 
thee; ap ne itpne tu,cen mara, he slew his self. 
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• Ntvtr tuo^ ke ooperyOrmiac^e tu.een, &c. 
ra and na, betng in &<t anoctnalotts sabstitute* 
for ka, ke, this seldom or never can immediately 
follow them as a postposition, in thep* pronomi- 
nal capacity. . 

4S. llie dat. and acc^ are used almost prcmis- 
cuously in the Ilindoostanee, so tliat the learner 
must not follow them too rigidly as stated in 
the sketch, which is done merely in con^liance 
with our customary forms : he should moreover 
recollect that e and en, are postpositions pecu- 
liar to the pronouns, and occur like kcif as dat. 
or acc, signs occasionally. 

43. Ihe on and hon, of all the pronouns, may 
be omitted without invalidating their plurality 
in the least ; whence hum, tcom, in, &c. are in 
constant use, instead of humbon, toomhon, in- 
hon, of the foregoing series, and kin, jin. See. 
for kinhon, jinhon, of the next. 

44. Ap and upnaare very puzzling words; the 
last is much used reflectively, and,even in c^es 
where we would say wy, &c. only. 

He speaks to Mmseff] ap se ap bolta hy. 

He fights his self, upne se ap lurta hy, 
which may likewise mean, he fights mth his 
mo^ people, farmty, See. 
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45. The final h, after tcbhifa, &c. is very 
arbitrarily inserted, and by tiirnaetdems much 
omitted, e^^dly in speech. . 


INt£EROGATlV£S. 

ExantpU 1 . 

Sic^^ttltir. ' Plural. . 

N. kuon.' kuon, who, what, which? 

G. kis>ka,-ke, or-kee. kinhon ka, &c. whose, ^ 

whom? &C. 

% 

D. kifr'ko. kinhon ko, to whom? See* 

A. kis-e. kinhen, whom? See. 

V. kuon re. kuon re, O who, what ? 

A. kis-se. kinhon ot,fnm whom? 


Example 2 . — which has no Plural in the Hm~ 
doostanee. 


N. kya, what? 

G. kahe ka, &c. which ? &c. 

©. kahe ko, to ox for which, to what ? 
.A. kahe ko, which, what? 

V. kya re, 0*whkh, what? 

A. kahe se, from which? 



. . . . . ' r Relative. ■ 



' Fkinil.1 

N. juon. 

' juon, whkhf ^hat. 

G. jis-ka, &c. 

jinhon ka, &(^ whose, 
which, &e. 

D. jts-ko. 

jinhon ko, to whom, to 
which. . , 

A. jis-e- 

jinhen, whom, which. Sec. 

V. 

■ 

A. jis-se. 

jinhon 9e,,^ Jh^. Wkom, 


from what, ke. 


4(>. Tlie English of each of the abovie three 
Examples is the same in both numbers, and the 
whole are much used in a reiterated form, both 
ill the nom. and inflexion. They also occur in 
the foimation of many adverbials, and often as- 
sume the sa, se, see, already noticed in the pre- 
ceding pages, but more fully explained among 
the subsequent illustrations, which may now 
be consulted by the intelligent scholar. 
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4'^iKiiCMQ, or ko, kc, jo, je, so, ko.oo, are still in 
tfse fbr knon, &c. especially jo, so, which are in 
tmtli even more familiar than juon, tuon, and 
must be employed accordingly. When a noun 
intervepe% kuon, ko.ee, &c. are frequently un- 


Correlative. 



1 % '.^NOfliOrrAXEE 

inflec./Bd. Ti^in kuon ^afaib ke nuokur Jbo? 
rohaigaitlman’s servant are t/ou? Am ko.ee sa- 
hib jfia oouku^ hue ? art thou any gentlman's 
set ^ant. y 

48. Kii'ee and kooch^ are often so blended with 
each ot^r, both in their meaning and inflexions^ 
that it' is no easy matter to separate them 1^ 
any discrimination whatever. In fdntal 
they occasionally admit of kinhodi^,^ 

kinoo, Icinee. Jo-ko,ee, whoeoet^^jm'&rf'-wa^ , 
.others are doubly inflected to .jiski^6|f 
hoon, jistis, &c. 

49 . Tlie declension of all the nouha^'d pro- 
nouns is founded on one general principle^ 
every case, but the nominative, requires a posil^ 
position expressed or understood for its forma- 
tion, along with the simple oblique or inflexion 
of the noun or pronoun which the postposition 


governs, when such nouns are capable of ha^^ing 
any change whatever. 

50. In our language, the pronouns alone can 
illustrate the general doctrine of tlie difference 
between a case and an inflexion here;,it{^{ffO)b) 
him, cos; his (contracted from he’s) ooska; /, 
mue^ ; me, mcoj,h ; ^ me, mine, mera. As vte 
therefore cannot form the vario^ cases of tlie 
above, without the inflexion and prepositfop 
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uju1»4» neither ean the l£tii<iodstoee3 make 
their, (seisea witiiout observing ifime rules, 
wherever .the word is inflectible. 

51. Xh^ differ from us essentiaUj in one 
poiidi.only, — to me, — from me, — on wae^ — are 
eommcm to both grammars, but tlie nmment a 
contponi^r^tposition occurs, it comi^nly re- 
or feminine genitive^* Near 
; toatoharee turub, ItJce you; is an 
^ rather near inine^ mear 
^!p»^ilheTi ^*1 hi fact may often be so 
^ bolta hy, he is speaking ^ 

my vmds. 

j:hf ;d[s 4dl the pmAouns are inflected in the 
wnf^W, th^y n&y be placed so iar under De^ 
cient 1.. and every learner who knows to which 
nominative the obliques moojji, toojb. humon, 
tcomhoj;^ is, in, cos, con, kis, kin, jis, jin, tis, tin, 
kidie, kisoo, kisee, kinhoon, &c. belong, atler 
wliat has been said above, will be able to ile- 
cline the whole series, with llie aiil of simple 
and compound postpositions, in every possible 
case and foim. . 

* 53. The scholar cannot too often obsejTC, that 
the genitive here is also a possessive or adjec- 
tive pronounf which may always be made still 
more obvious in the whole series, by affixing 

Z 
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ka, as an inherent component part of almost all 
the pronouns, irith which this declinable co&i-r 
modious particle can assimilate, instead of 
na, already discussed. Kiska, kiske,^iskei^'^ 
sembles the Latin cigus, cuja, and jinhQi^-,k% 
ke, qmrum. ' 

54 . Every such genitive, therefore, as 

all prcmominal words in a, whethp’^^^1ii|^iuar 
tion prove innate or adventitiai^;nE^;,|^$f^t^ . 

ed as adjectives, and inflecti(M''|ft;^llie ^ 

■ ' '■> , • > 
way. ■■ ■-•t. 

55. Before we take leave df 
tirely, I must observe, that mne^ 
perhaps the only decHnable words 
affix nc, mentioned in pa^ 11 9 , doesi^t ^ 
in the oblique; muen ne diya, I.gave;: tuen ne 
liya, thou took, 

56. All the pronouns require the ka to agree 
in number with them ; muen upne bap ka beta 
boon, or hum uj)ne bap ke bete huen, may both 
mean, I am the son of my father, notwithstand- 
ing the difference of construction. Among 
us, no scholar wopld say, you was taught, though 
speaking to one person. I hope the folloAving 
c-xamples, and those in page I 76 , will put thi^ 

. matter bevond all doubt in futuits. 
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. T<jk} ^ub turih ka luouda hoe, thou art a 
Strang* brat. 

i . ToHn zor tumashe ke lurke ho, you are a very 
emkal 


Illftstrations. 

Oflj^g/per^n^ pronouns we must reeollect, 
and arrogance of the natives 
often apply to one person : 
are you ? hum sipaliee huen, 
^ we humare b^a,ee huen, 
brcaher f 'hum toom jate the, you 
will prove at first ra- 
Jjfiier perplexing te^ the scholar, but he may 
'readily overcame the diihculty with a little at- 
tention, and should from the commencement 
learn to speak in the singular or plural number, 
with facility and ease, as he may find it his in- 
terest or duty to do so among the natives here- 
after. 


As mere^tere, are used for mcoj^, toojh, these 
last are by the poets occasionally substituted 
for the former, in expressions like tooj)i ishq, 
thy love, moij^ dil, my heart, but they seldom 
occur so in common discourse. 
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Moojh natuwan kee halut, the cowii^m 
hapless me, with the examples ia pa^ lift 
clearly shows how ka, ke, kee, may f<cdIow«Uch 
pronouns in the genitive, which pn^eti^ 
formed 1^ ra, re, rce. ‘ i 


42. 

Kyooii CDse boolate ho, 
yih (tcomhen or) tcojhe kya 
(you, or) th^f When e en i 

I 

nominal }K>8tpositions, ko, 
bat the emphatic ee may 
t^e learner, if not appil^(^ of 
tjes such as, isee ko kd ' ' 

this (here) one, not that (fhere) ww; j 

kuha tcom ne, you told me itidded, or myself. 



43. 

f 

It is probable enough, that in, con, &c. are 
the remains of some dual form, and inhon, oon- 
hon, &c. the real plural, thoiigh the distinction^ 
if it ever existed in the Hindoostanee, seems 
now-ardays to cause little or no difference in, 
the application of these pronouns, unleiss pW- 
haps to apply in, oon, from courtesy to one per- 
son, that inhon, oonhon, may mofe readily dis- 
criminate many, or that the addition of on *a- 
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ther belongs to such words in the pronominal 
than a^ectii'e state. Danu con gjiioron ko do 
prtr pattee ubhee conhon ko inut pila,o, give 
those horses grain, but do not yet give them 
water to drink, — ^in which, though conhon gjio- 
TOn, cannot be used ; either con ko, or conhon 

ko, may. See page 1 1 8. 

' ■' \ 

44. 

Aft, is subject to the same rule that 
khi^ is 01 Persian. I will tell my friend, if^ 
you wHl^Wftt your brother, that he also may 
aj^itse his acquaintance, muen upne dost se 
kuhoon^ jo tCom tipne b|ia,ee se kuhoge, ki 
llt'cnh b|iee upne ashna ko khubur dcwe ; miui 
bu dosti kh^ khahum gcoft, ugur shooma bu- 
raduri klund ra khahced gcoft ki o neez bu ash- 
na, e khffld khubur bidihud. In page 118, 
enough will be found to 'elucidate the rule; 
but perfection must, after all, depend more 
upon practice tlian precept 

46. 

'Kuon kuon, kis kis, kya kya, jis jis, jiskis^, 
jis kisee, jistis, somewhat resemble tlie Latin 
pds^uis, ctijus cujus, &c. 
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Kaonsa, juonsa,' tuonsa, ko^eesa, rathfl* asas» 
inilate with libet, guivis. We kucmkvc^ 
kitaben hueii ? what sort of books are 
moojjhe kucmsee doge? which of them wiU 
give me? Juonsee chaho tuonsee lo, wMchec&t 
you choose, take the same; kis turulh cose bur 


na,oon, how shall I make it? jis ho wikip 
tis turuh buna.o, iti the xoe^ itcok be'-i^^, spake’., 
it in that manner. Consult pages, 1 1 



' 47, &c. 

Wooh dliobee jo pich^le sa 
tjia. so aj phir aya hue, 
with us last year, the 
As both jo and so are .<k%^onally other paili^ 
of speech than pronouns, th$ student must dis-' 
tinguish them from the context. Jo wooh uesa 
kure so too bhee kur, f he act thus, do thou 
do so. Ki, from tlie Persian, is frequently met 
with, as xvho, zchicli, that, or, than, when, saying, 
viz. and must through time be acquired by dint 
of practice. 


54. 

. Kuonsa din, what day, uor kuonsee rat, and 
Pli^h night, toojh bin, svithout thee, khqoshee ^ 
goozre, have passed with pleasure. 
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oos lurke ne ka^i durukht ko, ViW hey cut the 
free; kis ne oose ch|ibor^ dee t|^ who g&ce 
him a k$t^4^ CDsee se pooch)io mu^ ne kisee 
ko ch)ioo!ree dete nu^en dek^a, aek I 

eMifot ne ang boe^ give a knife. 

,S6. .. . 

in page 176, will render this 
those who know why yoK 
m oi^ language, and &at 
r, may , he plural in one seni^, 
ahigaW ip tUfe' other, and vice versa. 
Meng gfiore, wy fe^ip|!^||umara ghur, our house, 
which mere is as to horses, but singu% 
iar respecting me; and humara singular as to 
house, but plural regarding its owners, &c. 



The Verb. 

57. The imperative in the second person sin- 
g;ular, is the root or radical portion of every 
verb in the Hindoostanee, which must always 
be discovered by 58; and in general, as in our 
language, is also a significant, useful noun. 
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' 58. Every infinitive. terminates in the inflect 
tible particle na; ,ne, nee, mentioned m^page 81, 
but* here mea^ng to, YWc^.Jike the otlrer post-, 
positive prides, is inyaiiably a{fi;^d to 
secqnd |»erson sing, of the impemtiv^, ch%|Ht% 
to l(yoey il^e Hindoostanee being in this 
of position, as in some others, #|0^rically^^ 


■ 'A 



posite to ours. 

5 <^.;TJie perfect tpnscy. indhf 
ciple, is foi-med by adding (waifj 
ee,:een, iyaij, to tjie npotol'l 
lc?tter of which, if a vowel, i 
changed to iy, as expla^^^i^a^>t^|^; 

require the letter t, as ^^n IjgBi^ond sign, to pn^ 
cede the several particles enumerated as past 
signs in 59, and which all occur here exactly 
under similar circumstances : chah-ta, chah-te, 
chah'tee, cliah-teen, chah-tiyan, Icve, ^est. , 

dl. The aorist, subjunctive present, or impc* ■ 


rativc, assumes for both genders, oon, c, e, sin-, 
gular, and cn, o, en, plural, in the order of per- 
sons observed here, and, like the present of the 
indicative has often tlic auxiliary «gns. 

6s.. The future springs from the aorist by 
adding g, as a fut. sign preiixtyto the perf. a, 
&c. thus ga, ge, exaclly in the oi dei* of persons 
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dlkidv^d in 61, znd with respect to gendersi 
See. as in 59. * . 

63. The plupeiftct participle pi either eifi- 
pressed by«the root or imperative’s ^If,' dr by 
the various particles ke, kur, e, kurke, ^ kur- 
kitr, {nomiscuously affixed to. the foot^ for that 
snort of the veih. 

€4 |l^^idtof jhe foregoing prin^^ on* 
i to bt^ or any other, is as fol- 
V which the diligent 

I ’ ^ 

dtii^pare with the sketch 
in page 1£1, that a real know^* 
enable him to mtis- 
ter. en^ry JEfind^i^l^is^rverb, the moment it 
1 ^ 1 ^ under hu diai^iisidh, either in a sentenci| 
or the vocabulary : This can instantly be ac- 
complished, by separating the root from na, or 
any other of the moveable jiarticles, like oon, 
4, kur, and in this manner even the auxiliary 
hona, to be, exist, can be regularly conjugated. 
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B ^ ^ 

s 

u 

l-s 

1 s 

l.flB 

2 S 

P t= 

S3 

Cu 


1 S' 

*r> ? 
£L t* 

K-'s 
^ S’ 

S S' 

2 *-K 
^ *-< 

ss. 

p J+ 

CA 

P g 

I ? 

If 



65. As the particles above enumerated are 
applicable, in the very same manner, to all verbs 
whatever, and as the whole drop ftin the second 
person sing, of the aorist to form the root, or 



'■ I8f 

Kitibei* the eecoiid penon imp. it 

iiatuntlly follows, that there is but one coitju* 
gation in the language. 

66. By taking for granted, what may almost 
be prpved, that kee*na, moo-na, de&-na, lee-^ 
an the andeot infinitives of kuraa, to ^ mur* 
na, ndki 4e-na; to give; le>na, to take; and 
abo fi||kp<Miiigthat o and oo, j and g, near- 
ly the kkgtp interchangeable letters, we shall 
not 'l||d dm dngld kftegular verb in Uie whole 

llde^ dtc. affixed to participles present 
has the same power and use 

as our am, do, have, See. muen hota boon, /s»s 
ejnefing, Or do tJtut. He hath hem, wcoh hoo.a 
hue. Hoo,a, means ie, zvat, or been, and occa>- 
sionally appears redundant 

68. When tliese signs ar^ omitted, the mere 
present becomes not only indefinite, but also a 
past tense in the subjunctive mood. Jo muen 
lurka hota-uesa nubeen kurta, crere la boy I 
wmUd not act so, or had I been a boy 1 would not 
have done so; jo muen wuhan sota kisCe ko nu- 
been jugata,' had I slept there, I would not have 
soaked any one. 

69 . lo exjfress. the imperfect of the auxiliary 
ho-na, the word tha, tras, did, had, is in u'se, and 




is jH’dbabljr a contracted perfect of the obsplet^ 
regular vei'h t^na, be ^utkmed, yilmh 

to this day means a ttatkn^ po^. 

70. Frmn the above and thf indefinite 
presenter partipiple, comes the hnperfect psnse* ' 
mue^ Jiota t)ra, I was €j:istipg, or did (then) es>t 
i^; too hoaptpsL, tkm did exist, fc had been. 


71. the whole of the cmnpous^ l^ just 
now been elucidated, and the 
havii^^ formerly be^ .^r: 

quire no repjstition 
tution of one tense for another; 


m the Exerciser. 


■' 78. In the passive voice, t^e perfect partich 
pie of the active verb a^umes jana, to go, be, 
affixed through its various tenses, which may 
nevertheless be folj^owed by suph parts of hona, 
as particular tenses may still require. Hunt 
mare gu,e t^e, we had been beaten: foom mare 
gu,e hpge, pm map haoe beatpt. 

73. Hje perfect participle passive, in a}l poror 
pound fonses, seems to require guya, but cqnir 
monly drops it in those which are simple. Mupq 
mara guya boon, I have been beaten; muen ma|^ 
ja,Qonga, X shall l)t beaten. 



74. The personal pronimns, h^ Xaitin, are 
not always expressed, the termins^iEm, suxilia- 
ly or sense, generally pelting omt!. the paxtica- 
lar person* 

> 75. When they do occur, it is comtponly so? 


Mu^ I; toOj ihm; wcoh, he, ^yih, % thin, 
ibmimi tam, you; we, th^.Syc, th^i thoie, 
are when requ^ite, in contra[j|||(ltmo 


. ;7^*iTl«i^l4B#:pers«m is often substitutodl for 
the^ental practice ofiin*. 
txodbch^.iPO^ like shtx for /, and worship, 

for you. 

77. Althoogn^ ^ Hindoostan verbs hafe 
often inherently potential, permissive and other 
properties, they nevertheless require also cer- ' 
tain compound forms to express them, tlie last 
or subservient portion of which is generally 
conjugated like all other verbs. 

78. These compounds are formed in five dif- 
ferent ways, and may be amveniently term^ 
radical, preteriUve, inflective, participial, and 
reiterative, from the nature of their composi- 
tion. 

, 79. Tlie radical (1.) is a very extensive class, 
comprehendfog, besides numberless adverbial 
infinitives, the potential and completive forms. 
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80. preteritives, (H,); tfe^ aU the 
fHissiv^ i^iGferatives, lequisitives^ piciximai'* 
tiveS) said frequcntatives. 

81. Whfn the infinitive occurs in^he mfleett* 
ed) (&)vlb8tead of the radidd.iorm^ a conudef^* 
ab^ iMiliLber of inceptive, peiiliijSBtve^ aad^ili^ 

verbs are produced^ aU^lll%^ 3 r 
in thfP-ifindee tongue. , • ■ 

8|,. The paiticipial (4.) com^iHiii|i|n^^ 

8b numerous, and 
ob^nuative and 

1 v%s.- A very few , 

(5.) class, in which the 

l^lf little or no veiy obv^niiipettphg #hat> 
.#ver, although certainly dedtu^le ih»n other 
significant words. 

’84. ITie result of the above punmemtion, 
systematically considered, is ^us: 


1 . JRadicai^ 

1. Adverbials, from their signification with us, 

kat>dalna, to cut off; to J'eM 

. down ; khz-jaa^ to eat up. - 

2. Potentials, bol-sukna, to be able to speak. * 
.8. Completives, pee*chcDkna, to be done drink- 
y :i iug; k^archcokna, tojinish%ating. 
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w 

. S. Preteritwet. • 

1. Passives, niara»jana, to be btAtm. 

% Desideratives, t$wish 

3. Requisij^ves, >mura-cliahna, ought 
^4. Proximatives, ^ aUo to be about 
' 5. Frequentatives, bok>kurna, to make a habit 
^ apeaidag} jaya-kurna, to haw u tfifk of 
going; pyrorkuma, to practise oedmiaug i 
ay»4airna, to make a practice of conmg. 

i\ * 

f. hfeetboes. 

- ^ 

1. Xoei^tivea, s<|ek}ine>lugna, to begin to leant; 

boiiifr}li}gB% to begin to speak. 

S. Permissives, jane^Jena, to kt^ or permit to 
go; ane^eoa, to let come. 

3. Acquisitive^ .ane-pana, to be allowed to come; 
jane^pana, to be aUcwed to go. 

4< Parficiptals. 

1. Continuatives, puf^hta-jana, or ruhna, tocon^ 

tinue reading. 

2. Statistical, gate-ana, to come singing ; rote- 

duopia, to run crying. 

5. Rdteratvoes. 

1. Subservieifts, bolua-clialna, to convert, &c, 
byahna-buma, to marry, with perhaps a 
few more. 




§ttvi>46inAKEZ 

tUI. Thd infleeted infinitive times supplaiifsi 
I2ie radical preteritive forms. In this way, 
however, nulkn nu chul sukta, I cannot walkt 
mue^ chuhte sukta, I cany are veiy liable to 
confuMdtt; and as muen nuhee^ chulne sukti, 
is not aVeiy musical sentence, the ne therefore, 
1 thh^^ought always, on such oceaeions^ to be 
entir^ avoided. 

fifii The passives and par^puils ehahge in 
hotlt*’th^r component parts, a^oordhag to the 
gender and number df thdl* nominatives.-^ 
iVnob marec gu,ee t^ee, oAc am stain; ^gate 
a^e t^e, they came singing; vreafar rotee ruhee, 
die continued weeping, 

’ 87. The rciteratives ate in fact doubly con-^ 
jugated, <m se muen nu kub^oo boia nu chala, 
I never had any thing to say to ftuii, resembling 
in this respect the,pronouns in page 181. 

88. Muen kuh choDka, / i^ave already said; 
uesa mat bok kuro upne nuokur se, do not make 
a habit of speaJdng so to ycur servant ; jo muen 
ane pa,Qon teemihare yihan, to toom ko jane 
de,oon upne yihan, ^ I be allowed ic amte 
to your house I will permit you to go to rntne, 
with a few such, are well calculated to eluci- 
date this department now. In\he Exercises 
they will again appear, but on the whole are so 
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wi^r^ 

£he leamer ought to lott nO timlaocqidrinil 
^ aioit ttsefbl put of the langtMige. > 

• gg^Thcfowuwi^tmnsHivcsiiimt^fi^ 
* fixing ne it lott file moment th^ me ismil^ 
poondod with tup neuter verb. 3 dnen ae 

chofica, time dm ao^, 
go. Btltm, i^^etks Itnm lodrbig/diQDlciit, 
ta Mb», mit !»<•; lupm, to^kf, end a fie# 
ofiief^ fiwui^ <||^^ieni^tfem^^ neven^ 
test do not adafit ne; Iimii^ ne kuha, tkmmk; 
ttiffi$ bola» rilim*^jb>da/ teom ne liya, yen root; 
we la,e the; hjod'irought. 

91. The addition of negatives in the HbiK 
doostanee is so veiy euy, that a ihw examplm?' 
only can be reqiusite to iUuitrate the mode 
completely ; nu is oranmoia to all the modes, 
mut peculiar to the imp. and nuheeii to the 
rest; team jante nuheen? donVyou know? muen 
nu janta t|ia, I ^ wot horns tout poocl^o, 
don't tt^; nu janiyo, dooit M^fpose. 

9fl. Iheleamermustbecareiulnottoconlbund 
^emphatic interrogatives and affirmatives withne- 
gative expressions ; muen ne hue, I have 

oent : tuen ne bheja, thou hast stnt; muen nu> 
fib 
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hee^ b(^ bDon, J haw net ^okm j tami suhee^ 
ho, ym him tua brvugkt. . 

gs. HindoosUnee syntax and ccmstiuetatm 
will appmso easy and ample in the^Dialogittes 
or Exercises Bereafler presented to the scholar, ' 
as to preclude the necessity of all further oh*' 
servatioD, in a short introduction of this kindL 
Peisods versed in the analysis of a sent^ce in 
any language, can be at no loss, aft« » few 
trhils, with the exapipies whi 
and such as really wi^ to %pime 
thtfsiUndoostanee, neOdmot 
to .these pages, as longrf^^to|iy!^.workisp|tre 
la print. 

/94. The composition and derivation pf words 1 
^is equally obvious and attainable^ after recol- 
lecting the contents of pages 65, &c. with the - 
few paiticulars inserted below, for the use of 
mere beginners. 

95. When the infinitive is thus met -with — 
chah-na, to Awe, turn, khel-na, to 

play, dur-na, to fear., little penetration can be 
wanted to discover the noun, as in our own 
tongue, 57. Should the root end in n, the^ 
scholar must recollect not to confound theinfin« 
and perfect together, which he ^ill at first be 
npt to do in ginna, to count ; soonna, to hear ; 
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to si^e ^titeis^' at’ 

feaesto ^ g^da, sotma, jaiuu ^ 

96.. Sometimes the iaf^ and nbim are the 
same, as to tat; also food. In the ^xeu 

this oecasionally denotes the instrument, ap 
ku 1 air-n^, a sdssars^ j[Tom kutur-na, to 

c^. The peribct, or participle, is dm the nouaj 
as elmonut, a kiss, kuha, ord&>, advice," mara^ or 
mara hOo^a, a iactim,&4, ^om chocnni-n^'m kki^ 

Ihisalsoaaa 

Is a imtthllie bol^ i^keck. The preset 
pa^JKkewiseii^nounMbbth genders, as l^iata, 
a '0^e -ko^^jpiimilff^M. graiuuy, from khaiOyf^ 
suff&', adfmit^^^'. a village, from busing 

to dwell, inkaHtfipat^, a mister, rechomt^fy 
from giriia, fC comt. See. 

9f7. Adjectives require kuma to become aC* 
live compound veihs; wit^ hona they are neu* , 
ter, kjiuta, ereef, k|hura-k. to nzise," khura-h. to 
tiaei pxvm, hot, gurm-ki to heat actively, gurm4l. 
to' heat, ot gfow warm. Nouns arc ateo used in 
a similar manner with kuma, td make, khaiia, 
to eat, suffer, receive, deha, to give, paina, milna, 
to get, rukhna, to place, bandana, to tk, aim; to 
jeomo, in such combinations as iikr^. to think, 
galec-d. to abuse, galee-khana, to he abused, nu* 
iJur-ana, to appear, or come in sight. 
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S>8.- aom io«taBOE» llie tttidysuieftJai 99f 
are preferred to the regular passive fonn, vheaoe 
iiiar-k]banay*!ro a beatatg; or marapjaaa*. 6e 
kateM, have often the same meaning. ; . . 

^ 99 . Tim neuters and active are in -ganarii 
,ao well distinguished in this language fcmas 
each others ^t the learner can seldoti dcm- 
ibundthein, as in our tongne, togetimt. The 
tranutive fbnns generally ^ring.firom the nem* 
ter or intransitive by astmming a bei^re ita, or 
Iqr prolonging tiie shoif vosl^ of the neuter, 
in the active infinitive. Por||he cansalt. ira 

wana, ra burn, to cause, k^lna, 

I^Kolwana, to fipm,. cau^ epenf ifc. 

100. The scholar should ^ways reOdBect, that 
in .this way he may discover a munber of very 
us^M verbs by a slight attention to the con- 
nection between one and the other form: chul* 
na, to go, plnUana, to samna, Jto hear., 

sqonana, ta. t^; buchna, to escsy»e, buchana^ 49 
saee; sed^|uia, to kam, sil^na, to teach i mur- 
na, 49 the, mama, to bhcolna, to forgei, 
hho^ana, to pudead, are a convincing jnoof of 
the truth, of my remarks and assertions, which, 

the scholar proceeds in his career, he will 
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ibid I1KH« wd Ittoit Wfi 
ai^ation. '■ 


iiOl. Fn?in\iieforegoingHnlB 
almost at jileasure furnkh his adtf with 
terbs appar^tly not inserted in tins vedc^. 
agreeably tP.Hhe priiiciplef wi his awn/ 
bounty, evi^nt in the . exampiefr-^to make' 
haste, to take ear^ to .ghe- veni to tie fy^ to- 
get a baiting,— ^but for ample infonnaUhh <ni 
thu ^rtijion of ^imioostanee, he must ai« 
tend,to the ]Ex^hes and Vocabulary, and in 
the mean thnliilrecollect^at the above auadia- 
nel vrill there.|if eontmcted to k. kjhi. h. d; p. 
m.’ a. r. &c. 


I A sufxnmuy of the whole verbal principles, i 
will now be conspicuous enough in the follow- 
ing table, which compiis^ the form of every 
hitransitive and transitive verb in the language^ 
with the entire passive voice of every active 
verb, comprehended in one conjugatioi^ imm 
which there is hardly a single exception or it' 
regular in the Hindoostanee. 









I 1 11 . 

S-» ^ s 

*st* ft 




Sff Iff 

3 3 S- 

bolte boha 


sr-ar's- D-D^! 3 * 

. 0 ^ 0,0 O O Q 

S(g s 

I, 6cc. may be speak- 
ing, 5cc. 



I shaJl have spoken, 
thou, &c. shalt have 
spoken, ficc. 


il s 

? 

I, Sec. may have spo- 
ken,. iic, 

^ 

bolte, bolta, g 

Had I qiokcn, I would || 
have spoken, or I, thou, § 
&.C. might have spoken, EL 
were I, fitc, speaking, » 
6tc. 5- 

. bol- ? 

r — T"^ — ' ' I. 

CO oj c/> 5 » 

p c C ^ 

FT O p- FT O FT 

' - jT ^ 

1 can, or nuU speak, 
he can, or ewid speak, 

cr 

o ■ 


r ‘> 

o o n c o o — 
ET-srsr cr-crer*? 

888 8881 
TrTTTr TTTrr- 1 
rc o re re ^ o v 

p crej C3 ora OQ o I 

1 - 

w f 


rf’iii- 

® p* .s . 

j 

bolte bolta 

tr'S'S' S“B'P^ 
COS B B O . 
tb '* ft 9 

-j 3 

1, thou, 'he, dee, ipealt, 
do speak,or am speaking. 


bole bola ^ 
g-sf-sr'.srcrss^ff 
#1 

If ljkiCk spoko, orba^ ^ 
a .ftppken, &c. 

S ’ I 

‘.jr ^ 

1, to did s^mfle^'or was 

speaking, &.c. 

_A_^ . 




£- 

fT 


cr 
o 

^ t 

.» S' 


^ tic. had^ndcen, did 
speak, or spoke. 

f ^ 

cr cr cr cr cr c" 

o o o o o o 

!-.« 1 -.^ <— « »— > H-* Had _ 

ft O ft ft ft Q J* 

•» •» 1 1 




era 


I, ficc. speak, may, can, ‘ 
sballf or nvill speak, 
may I speak, let me 
speak, speak thou, let 
U5 speak, speak you, 
Itc. to 


toL and Gef . bol-oa, t 9 <p«dl. Part, bol-ta, sptaking. Ferh aci Part. boI>^, spokfj spoketu"^ 



• 

When thh veih is 

tenses will oft^ remdn . whoUjr nnhiflected^ 
while tl^r' pronouns^ eh the contiraiy, 'will be 
thrown b}iine into the inflexion, as ^ as 
can, ^us: 




The pluperfect participle bol-kur, bol-ke, 
having spoken, has appeared in detail, and me- 
rits every attention from the learner, not on- 
ly as the participle which joins two or more 
members of a sentence, ^ suspending the 
meaning, till it closes, but also as a convenient 
adverbial form of the greatest use in the lan- 
guage, in such expressions, — salub ke yihan ja- 
kur, humara sulam kuhke coskee topee mang- 
ke, CDse lekur p]bir a,o, having gone to the gen- 
tlemans, given my compliments, and having bar- 
rowed his hat, return with it here. IVhatexer 
you do, act deUberately, jo koochh ki tosm kuro 
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♦ 

ao ioeli-lce koro^ sochna, Ar ManAr ; -ducv- 
keja,o, go pdekfy, i- «. having run. 

The future of the infinitive and paftidple 
generally occurs so, bola-chahna, toahe obma to 
tpeak^ bolne-pur, bolne-wala, alwut to^eak^huxt 
such combinations can give little or no trouble 
to any scholar, who has really studied the fore* 
going principles. The scholar Cannot well fin- 
get that a for the fem. sing, becomes ee, and 
that ee in'the fem. plural must be eeo or iyan, 
as exhibited in 59; he must moreover ^recol- 
lect, that e of the 2d person imperative singu- 
lar is always dropt in that mood; whence, 
bol too, speak thou; ugur too bole, if thou 
speak. 

No transitive verb can now be difficult in 
the active, we shall therefore here exhibit the 
passive, from which the learner will also ac- 
quire the verb jana, to go, or to be, as the 
auxiliary with bona, in this voice. 
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P B 


I ® I 

8 o g 

.S 


B 5 


i.® S 

S3 


marejate marajata to^ jate marajata | 


cr cr cr 
o o o 
<t o 
» QTQ » 
CfQ ^CJQ 


fr 5-^ 

OOP 

OQCrq o 

p P3 td 

- ^ CR 


I, See. may be beaten. 


r ^ * 

mare guye mara guya 


g‘g‘5' 

-P J® 
a> O fb 
P O 



I, Secw may have been beat- 
en, Sec. 

r ; ' 

marejate marajata 

Had I been beaten, I would 
have been beaten, or I,thou, 
Sec. might have been beat- 
en, Sec. 

' r-^ — ^ 

mareja- maraja- 


Ui 

CO 

CO 

CO 

5> 

d o 

d 

3 

3 

§■ 

TT ^ 

7^ 

5*^ 2 

?r 

a 

n 

O) 


r-H 

P 

§: 


D-D-Pr- CJ-p-g- 

c o d cep 

cb rb fb fD o 

•O .3 " *3 


1, Sec. am beaten. 



mare guye mara guya 


ETP-P- . . 

c o d 3 d o 

<n> '* <b ^ ^ o 

v? '* I? 

t, Sec. was or have beeS 
beaten. 


I 


I 

r 


^ T” ^ 

marejate marajata 


I, Sec. was then oeaten. 
A 


I. 


i S' 

^ 5 


mare guye mara guya ^ 


“Cr* -p- 

vP P 

I, Sec. had been beaten, also 
I was beaten. 


§■ 

r 


1 can or could be beaten. Sec. 
he can or could be beaten. 
Sec. 


.non 
• ^ 3- 3- 

8 8 8 
T-rr 
rc c ^ 
3 CJQ p 
aq n :/q 
n n 


I, thou, he, yon, iilr. sIihII 
k;ive been beati-ii. 


mare 


mara 
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I, Sec. inayy can, nvill or shall 
be- beaten, let lum. Sec. be 
beaten. * 


5> 

5 


I 

I 
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The w may be omitted or inserted at pleuure 
in all verbs whose root ends in a vowel. They 
even occasionally drop the e and o alib, whence 
ho,o, howe, bo,e, ho; howen, ho,en, ^on, are all 
used pi-omiscuously, and consequently ho,ooi^ 
hoon, ho,oonga, hoonga, howega, ho.ega, hoga, 
in the future. This tense in the auxiliary is 
often pronounced huega, huenge, (with rather a 
present than future meaning) being formed by 
affixing ga, ge, to the present of hema, exactly 
as the future is upon the aorist in the above 
table. We may now reconcile do, lo, bo^ and 
doon, loon, with de,o, Ie,o, bo,o, de.oonga, le,oon- 
ga, and all contractions of this kind, from verbs 
like dena, lena, bona, bona, &c. On similar 
principles the short vowel u, in many infini- 
tives, is omitted in other parts of the verb, 
whence sumjjia, nikla, &c. in the pei-f. sum- 
jlroonga, niklooiiga, in the future, (never su- 
mujlia, &c.) from sumujhna, to understand, ni- 
kulna, to issue; but on this theme the reflecting 
student will look attentively back to the signi- < 
ficant particles at the beginning of this Work, 
whence he will learn how to reconcile and ac- 
count for every trifling liteial deviation that 
can present itselt) in any portion 'of tire llin- 
doostanee. 



XVUSMAtM. 


Cardimk. 



26 Ch^uhees. 

2 Do , 

27 Suta^eot 

3 Teen 

.28 Ut^a^ees 

4 Char 

29 oontees 

S Panch 

30 Tees 

6 Cl^u 

31 Ektees 

7 Sat 

32 Butees - 

8 Atjii • !■/' 

33 Tetees. 

9 Nuo 

34 Chuotees 

10f)us 

35 Puentees 

11 Egaruh 

36 Chjiutees 

12 Baruh 

37 Suenitees 

1 3 Temh 

38 Utjitees 

14 Chuoduh 

39 oontalees 

15 Pundruh 

40 Chalees 

] 6 Soluh 

41 Ektalees 

17 Sutruh 

# 

42 Be.alees 

18 Ut^aruh 

43 Tetalees 

19 Gonnees 

44 Chuo,alees 

20 Bees 

45 Pue^talees 

21 £kees 

46 Ch^e^alees 

22 Ba,€e8 

47 Sueiitalees 

23 Te,ees 

48 Utjitalees 

24 Chuobetfs 

49 conchas 

25 Puchees 

50 Puchas 
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51 Ekawun 

52 Bawun 

53 Tirpun 

54 Chuowun 

55 Puchpun 
.56 Ch)iuppuii 

57 Sutawun 

58 Utjiawun 

59 oonsutji 

60 Sat)i . 

61 £ksut}i 

62 fiasutji 

63 Tirsutji 

64 Chuosut^ 

65 Puensutjli 

66 Chjie.asutji 

67 Sutsutji 

68 Utjisut^ 

69 conhuttur 

70 Suttur 

71 Ekhuttur 

72 Buhuttur 

73 Tihuttur 

74 Chuohuttur 

75 Puchjiuttur 


76 Chjiihuttar 

77 Sutjiuttur 

78 Utji^uttur 

79 oonasfe ' 

80 Ussee 

81 Ekasee 

82 Be.asee 

83 Tirasee 

84 Chuorasee 

85 Puchasee 

86 Chjie.asee 

87 Sutasee 

88 Utjiasee 

89 Nuo.asee 

90 Nuwwe 

91 Ekanwe 

92 Banwe 

93 Tiranwe 

94 Chuoranwe 
Puchanwe 

96 Chjie.anwe 

97 Sutanwe 

98 Utjianwe 

99 Ninnanve 

100 Suo. 



VUMEEAZ^ 


SOS 


As ipveral of the foregoing axe pronounced 
differently, 1 shall here insert such, in order to 
0|prevent any misconception, in this place : — 


Ch^e, " 

- 6 

Chhach^ut, - - 

66 

Tuentees, - 

- 33 

UrsutJj, - - - 

88 

Chuontees, - 

- 34 

Birasee, - - - 

82 

Urtees, - - 

- 38 

Ekanuwwe, - 

91 

omchalees, - 

- 39 

Biranuwwe, - - 

92 

Tuentalees, - 

- 43 

Tiranuwwe, 

93 

Urtalees, - - 

- 48 

and so forth : 


Tripun, - - 

- 53 

also Nubbe, &c. 

90 

Puchawun, - 

- 55 

Sue, - - - 

100 

Tresutji, - - 

- 63 




Ordinals. 

6th Chhut-wan. 

% • • • 

7th Sat-wan. 

8J;h Atji-wan. 

9th Nuo-w^an. 
lOthDus-wan, &c. 


Gunda, 

Collectives. 

four. Suekra, 

a hundred. 

Gahee, 

five. 

Huzar, 

a thousand. 

Besee, 

a score. 

Lak^, a 

hundred thou- 

• 

Chaleesa, 

forty. 

Kuror, 

sand. ' 
ten million. 


1st Puehla. 

2d Doosra. 

3d Teesra. 

4th Chuot^a. 
5th Panch-^n. 
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N. B. The whole series -of number^i fitoi 
ten to ninety, may be rendered very simple in* 
deed in this way, dus o ek, bees o do, tees ajji 
teen, chalees o char, teen beesee, cl^^ beesec^ 
&c. ; but dus ek, bees ek, rather mean about 
JO (d or 11) or 20 (19 or 21) as an elliptical 
mode of expressing — dus, ek kum ya zee,a4 
ten, one more or less. 

Fractionals. 

The following fractionals are so intricate, that 
{itractice only can make them agreeable : 


Tiha,ee 

t 

Sarhe teen 

Si 

Pa,o, chuoth, or'^ 

I 

Puone char 

Si 

chuotba,ee , i 

T 

Suwa char 

4i 

Adlia 

i 

Sarhe char 

4i 

Do tiha,ee 

2 

7 

Puone panch 

U 

Puwun, puona, ■> 

1 

Suwa panch 

Si 

or teen pa,o j 

Sarhe panch 

Pr 

Suwa 

li 

Puone chhu 

5i 

Derh 

u 

Suwa chhu 

6i 

Puone do 

a 

Sarhe cbjiu 

6i 

Suwa do 

2t 

Puone sat 

6i 

Ufha.ee 

2i 

Suwa bees 

201 

Puone teen 

2} 

Sarhe tees 

301 

Suwa teen 

3i 

Puone puchas 

49l 




daw:* 

£07 

Su^ t|io 

1I5 

% 

Sarhe nuo suo 
• • 

&50 

De^ suo 

150 

Suwahuzar 


j(f*uone do suo 

175 

Derh huzar 

1500 

Suwa do sgo 

S£5 

Puone do huzar 

1750 

Urha.ee suo 

250 

Suwa do huzar 

2250 

Puone teen suo 

275 

Urha.ee huzar 

2500 

Suwa teen suo 

325 

Sarhe teen hu- 


Sarhe teen suO 

350 

zar, &c. 

3500 

Sarhe sat suo 

750 

• 



Days of the JVeclt. 


Hindoostanee. Hmduweei English. ^ 


Etwai* Rubee-bar Sunday 

Som-war, orPeer Som-bar Monday 

Mung^l Mungulbar Tuesday 


* Tbe McDsulman s Etwar, or Sunday, com- 
mences with what we, as as the Hindoos, 
call Saturday night, Siineechur kce rat, and so 
on throughout the week. As this confusion of 
time may be productive of inischietj in cases of 
evidence for capital ofl'ences, the reader will 
not, I trust, be displeased with the present di- 
gression, Suppose a Moosulmaii were on liis 
trial for murdering a Hindoo on Tuesday night, 
^iungul kce rat, in our, and the Hindoos sense 
ol' the wor<J, *all the witnesses, if Moosulmans, 
and aware of the above circumstance, could 




SOS iaiift>oosTAirE£ 

JSnjoMtuieei Hin^uwee. ' f 

BcoAp. Bflodjibar 

Jcx>merat,or •> Brihsputbar, or'i Thursday”^ 

Biplie > Lukjbeebar ^ ^ , 

Jocana Sookrbar Friday 

Simeechur.orBar Suncebar Saturday 


Wednesday 


save the criminal though guilty, by swearing 
positively to his being tar from the spot on 
Mungul kee rat; because this, in their way of 
reckoning time, coincides with what we, and 
the Hindoos, call Somwar kee rat, Monday 
night ; while our Mungul kee rat, on the other 
hand, is in fact named Boodji kee rat, by the 
followers of Mcohummud, though we and the 
Hindoos would certainly call this Wednesday 
night of theirs, our Tuesday night, and vice ver- 
sa. Now, in such a case, an alibi might be 
clearly established, by the evidences upon oath, 
and that too without being guilty of penury, 
as they are here sujrposed to know that their 
different depositions will be taken down, and 
translated verbatim as they make them, viz, 
Mungul kee rat, which we would interpret as 
Tuesday night, and the alibi set up on this 
foundation, clears the prisoner, while it screens 
the witnesses also, because tliey may safely say, 
we swore to his being absent from the spot 
where the murder was committed, on Tuesday 



DAiri. 


• N. E Din, is d‘day, aj, this or to-datf, aj rat, 
this night. But war or bar only occurs in com* 
}josition, unless we admit mas ka bar, the hut 
day of ' the fjymth^ as an exception ; but I question 

night it is true, according to your ideas of the 
matter, yet we undoubtedly meant no more by 
doing so, than that on our IMonday night; the 
culprit was many miles distant from the place 
the crime was perpetrated at, upon your and the 
Hindoos Tuesday night. If this proposition 
can bp reversed, so as to aifect the life of an 
innocent man, I tremble at the very idea of il, 
and shall feel truly happy indeed, if the present 
extended digiession put people in future more 
on their guard, in all matters depending upon 
time ; particularly my military readers, who 
may yet be employed on the most important 
services, whose success must often depend on 
the accuracy of the instructions, given in Hin- 
doostanee, to an inferior native officer. In 
night attacks, ambuscades, signals, sallies, &c. 
to be concerted some days previous to their 
execution, between a Moosulman and a British 
officer, if the latter has ordered the former to 
cany a particular operation into effect on Mun- 
gul kee rat, as Tuesday night, his expectations 
will evidently be anticipated one whole day, as- 
the McosulmJn, according to his notion of time, 
will in tins case do the duty required upon Mon- 
Dd 
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if Muf 1^ good K^ndoostanee, although much 
ua^ by all our domestics in Bungala, either 
for the last or first day of tlie month, as these 
may be connected with muster or pay day. 


Lunar Time. 


Moohurrum 
sufur , 

1. Rubeeu-ool uwwul 

2.Il»beeuf“*S“"“ 
' tmlaMiir 

1. Jumad-ool uwwul 

2. Jumad- 

t -col akhir 


Rujub 

Shuuban 

Rumuzan 

Shuwwal 

zilqad, or zeeqadu 

I 

zilhij, or zeehijju 


Hindoo and English Months. 


Chuet, commences from the 

^ March. 

11th to IsUi, 


Buesakh, 

1 ^ / 

April. 

Jeth, 

May. 

Usarh, 

June. 

Sawun, or Sraw\in, 

July. 


day night. To point out the possible fatal ten* 
dency of such a blunder, on particular occa- 
sions, is a task tliat 1 shall leave entirely to the 
reader’s own imagination, being much easier 
conceived than desciibed, in its fullest extent. 



asoirras. ’ 


^adon, 

Koonar, or Asin, 
Katik, or Kartik, 
Ugjiui^ 

Poos, or Poh, 

Mag^, or Mah, 
Pfiagoon, or P^algcon, 


filt 

August. 

St^tetnher. 

Ocfys^. 

NovtmlMt. 

Decemba*. 

January. 

February. 


Mon^ Table. 

Dam, Uddjiee, Dumree, Chjhedam, Udjiela, 

lafidS» l«nd2-» laiid2«» 

Puesa, Tuka,f Ana, Pa.oleeorSookee, Udjh^dit^ 

1 and 2 S3S 1 and 2 as 1 and 4 «• 1 and 2 1 and 2 ,«•> 

Roopi 3 ru, Moohur or.Ushrufee. 

1 and 16 s s« one. 


Tliis however varies much in its value, and 
the extremes may probably be 18 and 14 roo- 


* Or pukka puesa, a double puesa, the other 
being named kucha, or single. The Bungalees 
call roopiyu, tuka ; and the one-fourth sookee, 
sekee ; the final ee is frequently changed to a, 
in such words, without affecting their mean- 
ing, whence sooka, seeks, pa.ola, &c. though 
•udhela, and iidhelee, as may be seen above, aie 
very tliffeient things. The Ch)iedam is more- 
over termed dookra ; but, after all. except 
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«1S 

pees to tiie moohur, according to its intrinsic 
nvofth in gold, or the caprices of the money- 
changers at the time, as they frequently extort 
whatever they please in this way, frqpi al} other 
classes of people. As very satisfactory lists, 
and inqst useful tables of weights and measures, 
are now inserted in the several Registers pu- 
blished in the East Indies, it would be absurd 
in me to reprint them; I. shall therefore refer all 
sojourners, for every information of this sort, 
to the most accurate Works, which are pro- 
cureable at the printing-offices of the several 
I^sidencies in British India. 


with the puesa, ana, roopiyu, and moohur, the 
stranger will not at first have much business or 
connection. As he prolongs his stay or ex- 
tends his enquiries, he will learn w’hat kuorees 
and puns also are. • 



. X>XAI^VS». 




’dialogues.* 

£K padshah t^ajiske THERE waa a king 
(yuhan) ek betce who had a daughter, 
tjhee, pur ko,ee beta but he had not a aon. 

nu tjia. , • 

Is bazar ka dustoor kya What is the custom of 
hue? J this market? 

. * 

y ih wooh-ee hue. Tliis is the (lie or) nu^ 

* Tlie student must refer to the large Col- 
lection of Dialogues just published, for that ex- 
tensive variety which cannot be expected in a 
small Work of tliis kind. 

The words dustoor, bazai^ begum, soorut, sur- 
dar, Moosulman, Moonshee, feel, mooftee, Hin- 
doo, being frequently written correctly at once 
by most people, so far establi.shes the general 
])ropriety of my system of Hindee-Roman or- 
thography. On tlii.s occasion let me caution the 
scholar not to allow any Moonshee to insist, 
that particular examples are never used among- 
•them, until he can speak llindoostanee well 
enough to convince all such wiseacres of their 
total inability to comprehend the nature and 
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fil4 


Ko,ee dmn men pjliire- 
ga. 

in ghurz yih hue, ki 
muen kul ja.oonga. 

Wuhan sub hee hue. 

Muen ta>j,h se kam 
loonga uor cose 
doonga. 

tei^ency of what is asserted here, without be- 
ing sufficiently versed in both languages.'' As 
no native can patiently submit to too and toojii, 
all of them have an interest in crushing ex- 
pressions similar to that in the text, without 
having penetration enough to perceive, that in 
cases of displeasure, endearment, familiarity, 
and adoration, these are perfectly just. They 
cannot even comprehend the introduction of a 
single member of a sentence to illustrate a rule, 
and therefore often observe. Who will return r 
What man is to go? Why will he go? We ne- 
ver speak so. Tliis cannot be right — after in- 
stances which may be produced by the scholar 
in the course of his reading. Ihe learner gets 
perplexed, the Moonshee persists in a speech, of 
which the other cannot comprehend one-third) 
the dispute naturally ends in mutual chagrin, 
if hot abuse, without the smallest advantage to 
either party. 


He will return in a 
breath. 

The short of it is this, 
that I ^ill go to- 
aunrow. 

The whole are there. 

1 will take the business 
from thee and give 
it to him. 




iziis 




WoDh kuon hue? 

Ap (or sahib) ke ba- 
wurchee ka b^uiee. 

Sa.ees ke^pas ,^ikur, 
yih dana cds ke age 
rukjikur, dek^o ki 
wooh g^ore ko k^i- 
lata bue> 

Muen elchee hokur isee 
surkar men ayahoon 
paoMtah kee turuf 
se. 

Ye kuonse ^anwur 
huen? 

* » 

Moorghabee huen. 

Ketne ko mere kha- 
Mrind ke hatji* be- 
choge. 

Toomharee danist men 
Is g^ur ka peech)ia 


Whoiit-her 

The brotl^ of your 
worship's cook. 

Go to the groooi„ put 
tlnsgrain before him, 
and see that be ^ves 
it to the horse. 

I have come on the part 
of the kii\g as am> 
bassador to this go- 
vernment 

What sort of ammils 
are these ? 

They are wild ducks. 

For what will you sell 
them to my master ? 

In your opinion is the 
rear of this house 


* Were ko here used instead of ke hat^i, the 
meaning would be perverted to— For how mudi 
will you sell my master as a slave? A learner 
once* in my presence asked a Moonshee about 
a book, and Concluded with saying, wiU you sell 
it to me? in these words : Hum ko (for humare 
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SIS 


age m kfaeoslmodiHa 
liue? 

Hurgiz, bur uks mere 
khiyal mm iska aga 
peecbjie ee buhcot 
aoot^ra hue. 

Bat yoon ho to ho wu- 
zeer ke nuokuron 
age, pur bukhshee 
' ke chakuron ke nuz- 
. deck kcDch,huor hue. 
^han raja ka betauor 
kuhan yih shcohru. 

Raje ke bete uor is 
shcnhre men yih lu- 
' ga,o hue. 


bandsomer thaa the 
front ? 

By no. means, on the 
contrary^ I conceive 
the front is much 
more elegant than 
tlie rear. 

The matter may be so 

among theminbter s 

servants, but it is 

otherwise with the 
<• 

general’s domestics. 
What . connection is 
there between the 
prince’s son and this 
report.^* 

There is this connec- 

<1 

tion between the 
prince's son and this 
report. 


hatjh) bechoge.^ Will you sell me ? ITie raan very 
respectfully replied, muqdoor kya, ap. mera 
ghoolam nuheen, hoic can I do so, your honour is 
not my slave ? • • . 

* Lit. where is the prince’s soh. and where 
this report ? 






Khaiifjinian ke 
Sij ke bazar ke kbU^b 
ko ek puesa bjli«<i ini' 
beeigi, , iwds. kjahsi^ • 
se lawega,. uor i»er^ 
yuhanjo sucb pooch* 
ho ek p^ootee kuo- 
|te bjice -nnheen, 

Jub ki murdon ke yu- 
ha^bawurchee, klud- 
mutgar uor khuwas 
oon^^ khidiaut pur 
ruhen ciialdye ki uo- 
ruton ke yulian b)ice 
bawurchiii, khidmut- 
garin o suheliyan, 
bjiee nihen. 

N'ilj kuhne men kis 
soorut se awe hue? 

Kya hoo,a or hue? 

Tcombara iradu li^'a ? 

Kuon slior kurta hue? 

Tconi kya kuhle ho? 

Bcola.o cose. 

Tannharcc kva sulali 

• • • • 

hue ? # 


single pienny about' 
him fort<Hl^y>fl^ii«i 
kct e3fpcft(i?€*^.; ^ 

. will he briiig pRpfl* 

. sions, and iu fact I 
have not even a bad 
fartlnog- t . 'ol 

If men have theitmale 
<x^ks, mep Serv^ts. 
and pages to, ferve 
them, women surely: . 
ought to have th^ 
cook maids, waiting 
maids, and damsels ; 
to attend them. 

In what manner is if 
expressed r 
What is the matter ? 
W'hat do YOU mean? 
\t'ho makes a noise? 
What do }ou say? ' 
Call him. 

VA'hut'is your advice? 



]{l]»|i008TAK£E 


Yih ae bihtar hoga. 

I^^ee 1tae< 

Kooc}^ furq nuheea. 

Tocmv buhoot ahiste (or 
dabee awaz se) bolte 
ho. 

Tcom Uugrezee bol 
sukte ho ? 

Sulees Hindoostanee to 
kuho. 

Wooh pjiir kuho. 

Ibdm buhoot juldee 
botte. 

Muen nubeen sumujj[i> 
ta boon. 

Kuho to wooh kya kuh- 
ta hue. 

B^ooliyo mut. 

Kuhan se a.e ho ? 

Id, bur a,o. 

Pas (or nuzdeek) a,o. 

Chule ja,o. Rookhsut. 

Aj kee kyakhubur? Ijt. 
day’s what 7ims ? 

Toom kuese ho or khue- 
•rafiyut? 


Ihis will be better than 
all 

It is tlu; same thing. 
There is no^diiference. 
You speak very low. 

Can you speak JE^g' 
lish? 

Speak easy Hindoosta- 
nee. 

Speak that agaim 
You speak too quick. 

I do not understand. 

Tell me what he says. 

Do not forget. 
Whence came you ? 
Come hitlier. 

Come near. 

Go away. 

Is there any news to- 
day? 

How do )ou do? 



SIAEXKSirBS. 


Toomharee q>mr kysi, ? 
McoJ^e uor durkar au- 

been. i. e. me to more 

# 

vecesmru mt, 

Uor nuheen chahiye. 
Kiiho sa,ees se ki g|li<^ 
tueyar kure. 
Chabcok uor gdl topee 
do. 

Palkee mere pas b^go. 
Upna kaai jo bihtur nu 
kuro to iQuen taom> 
ben juwab doonga. 
La.o hazree. 

Misree do. 

KcDchli uor dood}i to 
la,o. 

Mucn uhhee bahur 

• • 

jaya chabta boon. 
Kbane ko kya hue ? 

Hatji dlione ka panee 
la,o. 

.Soono ek na,o hum ko 
durkar hu* Kulkuttc 
tiik jane ko. 


SIS 

What ia you age? 

1 do not want nu»e. 

More is not required. 

Tell the groom to get 
the horse ready. 

Give me the whip and 
round hat. 

Send the palkee to me. 

If you don’t do your, 
business better, I> 
will turn you away.. 

Bring breakfast. 

Give me the sugar- 
candy. 

Bring some more milk. 

I .want to go out di- 
rectly. 

What is there for din- 
ner? 

Bring water to wash 
my liands. 

I want a boat to go to 
Calcutta. 




HIlflk}0»TAWKF. 


Is ka l^ftra<kpts. ha<e^ 
Tosm kubtuk ^hui su* 
koge ? 

Hum ub^ee ja,enge. 

Juld aa,o edran Ik.u. 

Is "wuqt juwar hue ? 

Nuheen sahib b^at]ba 
hue; 

Hum ko kiiiare pur 
tiotaro. 

I<^ur ko chulo. cod- 
hur ko pliiro. 

Kya hue oos bustee ka 
iiam? 

^\'uhan kuon ruhta 

• hue? 

Wulian kcDchh kliane 

• . It 

peene kee cheez mil- 
tee hue ? 

Uch-ch^a, Wuhan nao 
le chuio ou luga,o. 

Dekjbo na,o isee juguh 
rukjhio, our tcom sub 
^aair ruho, hum ub- 
phir ate huen. 


WMistketeofit? 

When csatt you go ? = ^ 

We will go ^medMte- 

. V;. V ! 

BHug i the boat her^ 
quickly. 

Is' tbje tide in now?- ^ 

No, Sir, it is out, > or 
■ebb. ■ 

Put me on shore. : ; - 

Go this way. Turn that 
way. 

W'hat is the name of 
that place? 

Who stays there ? 

Can We get any thing 
to eat or drink there? 

Well, take the boat, 
there and put to. 

Keep the boat here, and 
aemuin all at hand, 
as we 'shall return 
inunedialely. 



BiAtoeirEC'? jtsl 


Chuio Juldoe*k|io^ 

lo. 

Maro dand, zor >{16 t«nd, 

■ 6(X>st6e. fllifti ktn^o. « ■ 
Koochji fc|iliiia'''kttro 
c^ioop kee ar ke 
^t^aste. ' ■" 

Ktie diii>chatha 
• hiie? '*■' tor’ ■' 

Kue gjburee din hue ? 
Palfceejuldeemiinga.o. 
Mootjiiytoh ko hodila.o, 
tout humare satliee 
satji humaree cheez- . 
bust bhejwa do. 

Town sahib kuhan co- 

• • • 

troge ? 

Subse uch-chjlie punch- 
wale ke giiur hum 
ko ek bargee le pu- 

hcDUchawen, 

• « 

Chulo hum ko puhoon- 
cha.o D — sahib ke 
yuhan. 

JVooh kuon hue?-tcom 
kuon bo? * 

Ko,ec hue? 


CoinK!;' let iiB m 

Row fast, pull away^ 

’ don’t he lasiy. ' ' > ' ‘ 
Put up something to 
shelter us ftotn the 
sun. 

What o'clock is it ? 

• 

Bring a chair quickly.' 

Get porters, and send ‘ 
my baggage along 
Avith me. 

'Where do you mean to 
go Sir ? 

Le^ them cany me at* 
once to the best ta- 
vern. 

Come take me to Mr 
D— s. 

"Who is that? who are 
you? 

Is any body there ’ 
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%n 

KyooQ top (bujee, 
«h][iootee, or)dughee? 
Han sa^b. 

Khidmutgar ja,o hatji 
mo^h c^one ka pa- 
nee Ia,o, 

Miswak munjun de. 

Dek^ kcta din cliurha 
hue. 

KlKDdawund gburee 
teen ek aya hue. 
i^har, ek jora kupra 
Ia,o. 

Koortee our topee ko 
.^aro. 

3?al buna,o. 

Moze kanton sumet 

• • 

iminen do. 

Ghore pur zeen band- 
hce hue ki nuheen ? 
Garee tucyar kura,o. 

Nu nu munu kuro. 
Suwaree ke gjiore ko 

hazir kuro. 

• • 


Has the gun fired? 

Yes, Sr. 

Boy, go brii}g water to 
wash with. 

Hand me the tooth- 
brush and powder. 

See what o’dock it is. 

Your honour ! three 
bells or so. 

Bearer, bring me a suit 
of clothes. 

Brush my coat and hat. 

Dress my hair. 

Give me my boots and 
spurs. 

Is the horse saddled or 
not? 

Get the carriage, coach. 
See. ready. 

No, countermand it. 

Order the saddle horse. 



DIAZtOGVES. 


as3 


Humare satji tcfimhen 
jana hoga. 

Ubtuk sahib ootjba hue? 

Han sahib Dur kuheen 
bahur guya hue. 

Toom ko kcDch^ muu- 
loom hue ki kuhan 
guya? 

Moqjlie muuloom nu- 
heen. 

Hazree tueyar hue? 

Han*saUb ub kurta 
boon. 

Khoob k^uolta pance . 
la,o. 

Cha buna,o. 

Humen do ek piyalu, 
doodh, misree, ek 
undo, muk^un, ro- 
tee, chumcha, moo- 
lee, halim, moorub- 
bu. 

Ek palkee (yabocba) 
our kuhar zuroor 
hue. 

£k din ka bliara kya 
hue? 


You mu&t go aldi^ 
with me. 

Is your master up yet? 

Yes Sir, but is g^ne out 
somewhere. 

Do you know where he 
is gone to? 

I don’t know. 

Is breakfast ready? 

Yes, Sir, 1 am now * 
making it. 

Bring the water boiling 
hot. 

Make the tea. 

Give me a cup, milk, 
sugar, an egg, but- 
ter, bread, a spoon, 
raddish, cresses, jam. 

1 want a palkee, (or 
a chair) and bearers. 

What is the fare per 
day? 
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Seedji^ age chute ja,o. 

Duehne pjiiro. . 

JBa,en (hatji) p^iro. 

Juldee chulo. 

Ahiste zum chulo. 

Wuhan ja,o,i — ^bur)ike 
ja,o, — khure mho. 

Eehan mho jub tuk ki 
hum pliir awen. 

Isee dum hum * pjiir 
awenge. 

Age dourke ja,o klmbur 

le ki sahib 

men hue ki nuheen. 

Uuho, ndio, palkcc 
ncechhe rukti do. 

Tromhara sahib 
men hue? 

Palkee oolha.o our chu- 

• I t 

lo ghiir ko. 

Is giithrc^ ko Ic cluilo 
glnir. 

Palkee men sc yt^ chce- 
zen ontha lo. 

Hum khan a Ichacngc 
sahib kcyulian, 


Go straight forwards. 

Turn to the right. 

Turn to the left 

Go fast. . * 
r: 

Go a little slower. 

Go there, — go on — 
stop. 

Stop here till I return. 

I will be back imme- 
diately. 

Run on before, anti en- 
quire if Mr be 

at home or not. 

Stoj), stop, put the chair 
down. 

Is your master at home? 

Take up ijie cliair and 
go lioiuc. 

Ca rrv Uii^ bundle lionic. 

Hand these things out 
of the chair. 

I dine al .Mr --’s, 

you must go there 


* This can only be defcntlcd on the plea, that as the 
natives, in this respect, /{///// ns, we must in return /iu/a them. 
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' tounhensipuhree ko 
wuhan jana hoga. 

A,o moze ODtaro. 

Koochji »hurab panee 
la,o. 

Panee khoob t^undjia 
kuro. 

Jo kjiana tueyarhue, to 
la,o. 

KJiana mez pur aya. 

Tjioree rotee la,o. 

Saf <%^ooree kanta do. 

Humen do numuk, ra- 
ce, mirch, achar, sir- 
ka, shurab, panee, 
gosht, saf basun. 

Burlun ootha leja,o. 

J,hilmil oot|ia,o. 

Duwat, qulum, kaglmz 
la,o. 

Yih klmt sahib 

ke pas leja,o, uor ju- 
wab kc liye buetlie 
niho. 

Is cluthee kp Itja.o Tee- 
bee ke vihan. 


in the aft^oon. : 

G>nie takeofFipy boots. 

Bring some wine and 
water. 

CqoI the water welL 

Bring dinner, if ready. 

Dinner is on the tables 

Bring some bread. 

Give me a clean knife . 
and fork. 

Give me salt, mustard, 
pepper, pickles, vi- 
negar, wine, water, 
meat, a clean plate. 

Take away the things. 

Op*en the Venetians. 

Bring pen, ink, and pa- 
per. 

Cany this letter to Mr 

X and wait for 

an answer. 

Take this one to Mrs 
‘s, and if she be 





jo bshw* jgu.em ho, 
to ooske durban kiB 
ha.t)i de a,o.-^ 
iVtob gora kaoh hud. 
Wojh kis^ g^oia? 
Yih kiska g|iur hue? 
Palkee ka hookni de. 
Hum ko dak ke g}mr 
men puhconcha.o. 
Punarus , tuk dak ka 
muhsool keta ? 

Jfdb dak waia yuhan 
awe tuo poochho ki 
humate waste ko,ed 
khut hue kl nuheen. 
Humara nam tcom jan- 
te hio ? 

Han sahib Pin hue. 

. . • ^ 

Nuheen, bewuqoof, 
nam humara Fin 
hue, uo lik^a hoo,a 
hue isee kaghuz put 
ki dak ka piyadu 

dak ke sahib ko 

• • • 

dikirlawe. 

Toom kya chahte ho ? 


deliver it to 
poster. 

WhhtEurOj^pan kthat? 

Whose horse is that? 

Whose house is this ? 

Order the chair. 

Take liid to the post* 
office. 

Hotv mueh is the pt»t^ 
age to BunarUS? 

When the pos^mi 
comes, enquire if he 
have any letters for 
me or not. 

Do you know my 
name? 

Yes, Sir, it is Pin. 

No, blockhead, my 
name is Fin, and is 
written on this pa- 
per, that the post- 
man may shew it to 
the postmaster. 

What do wou Avant ? 





mime? kocihfi 
ijiuigta nujbe^ 
hoon, pur ek pue- 
y«im le^ur ay^ 

Pokarke bolo,.tttolium 
soon^g^. 

OboDp ruho. 

Ruh rujbke uor bolbol 
jooda kur, bolo, tuo 
bum j^umjhcBge 
toimbarte bat. 
laEimham »am kya? 

Toom kulian rubte ho? 

Humara sulam upue 
sahib se kuho. 

Tohu jaiite cos admoe 
ko? 

Poocbjiio to oia se toom 
kya chaht$ ho. 

Kuho cos se ki toom 
ubchuleja,o, kulfu- 
jur plier a,o, 

Jud puhoonche tud hum 
ko khubiir do. 

Is ko Hindoostanee zu- 
bau me^^kya kuhte 
ho? 


W 

Jhav^e sofliiAf b9j|sk 
from yoa, but have 
come with a mes- 
sage. 

Speak loud, a^d |shaU 
hear you. 

Hold your tongue. 

Speak slowly and dis- 
tinctly, I shall llieii 
understand you. 

What is your naine^ . 

M^here do you live? 

Give my compliments 
to your master. 

Do you know that 
man? 

Ask him what he wants. 

Tell him to go away, 
and call to-morrow 
morning. 

When he comes, let 
me know. 

What do you -caU this 
in Hindoostanee? 



ms 


HlkDOO^TAKEE 


Chuokee ke neeche se 
a>^l3,oa}s kaghuz 

• ko. 

Huniaree gliuree mez 
pur ruk]bo. 

Aj din pjiuvchha hue? 

Nuheen, sahib, budlce 

• hue, bulki burusta 
hue. 

Dekjbo c^sinan koochh 
kjioola hue. 

Koochh ek saf hone lu- 
ga. 

ffichliana bichjiaya 
hue ? 

•Ubtuk nuheen kiya. 

Musihree khoob jharo 

■ jo muchjiur nu ruhe, 

Jootec ko uch,hee turuh 

• saf kuro- 

Hum ko buree fujur 
juga,o. 

Chiragh ju]a,o. 

Buttee boqjha.o. 

Durwazu bund kuro. 


firing that paper from 
under the chair. 

Lay my dr^ch on the 
table. 

Is it a fair day ? 

No, Sir, it is cloudy, 
nay it rains. 

See if the weather be 
cleared up. 

tr 

It is about dealing a 
little. 

Is my bed made ? 

I have not yet made it. 

Brush the curtains well, 
that no musquitoes 
may remain. 

Clean my shoes well. 

Wake me very early in 
the morning. 

Light the lamp. 

Blow out the candle. 

Shut the door. 



l>IALOOT]iS. 


Koochli duehne hatji 
dubo. 

Do teen qudum ba,en 
surko. ^ 

£k do qudum huto. 

Dcoshmun hutne luge. 

Ue sipahee tooift ne 
kuha ki kul we ad- 
mee awenge. 

Kin ne yih bat tcom se 
kuhee. 

Admee con ka bola ki 
we fujur ko awenge. 

Hum ne wooh cheez 
jo ap ne bhejee con 
ko dikhla.ee uor urz 
kee jo bat ap ne 
moojh se kuhee. 

Soono : khidmutgar se 
poochho ki toom ne 
hazree tueyar kee 
hue ya nuheen ? 

Ue suhaf kul hum ne 

• • • 

. ’ toom ko bookm diya 
^eer Husun kee 


Move a little to the 
right. ‘ 

Move a few steps to 
the left. 

Fall back a step or two. 

The enemy are about 
retreating. 

O soldier, you said 
those men would 
come to-mprrow. 

Who told you this? 

Their man said, that 
they would come in 
the morning. 

The thing winch you 
sent I shewed him, 
and represented what 
you had told me. 

Hear ; ask the khid- 
mutgar whether he 
hath prepared the 
breakfast, or no? 

Well bookbinder, yes- 
terday I gave you 
an order to bring 



H.IVQPOSTANEE 


J4^nuwee lan« Vo, 
toom nu la,e is liye 
, toomharee ghuflut 
se humaxA kliului 
hoo,a, 

Hum ' ne oosko kuha 
t|ia kul, too fulane 
ke bagh men jakur 
&lane^ malee se gni- 
lab jamun tjioje se 
mangla.iye, wcnh to 
nu gfuya Jmmare 
kukue kee kya pur- 
wa hue oosko ? 


Moor Hwuin’s Muq* 
nuwee, you hav^not 
brought it; bythil, 
through your ne- 
glect, I have been 
interrupted 
I said to him yester- 
day, having gone to 
such a one's garden, 
beg a few rose-ap- 
ples from such a 
gardener, he djid not 
go; what <:d)ediettce 
does he pay to my 
orders ? 


Ne can only occur with an active jMtJterite 
Verb. To tljis rule there are exceptions, as ne 
never can occur with the imperfect, neither can 
it with some few verbs, supli as bolna, lana, 
bj’.oolna. If the signt)f tlte accusative be not 
in xthe sentence, tlie verb is governed by the 
object ; if ko be in the sentence, the verb pw- 
takes of a neuter state, remaining totally un- 
changed. Some words may be compounded 
with verbs at pleasure. For instance, urz, fikr, 
which may either be governed or rejnain cpm- 



i)tAL<mtrEs< 


ist 

pounded ; a$ muen ne urz k{^, inue^ ne fikr 
kee, might with equal propriety be kiyaj the 
sentence being the accusative. A native would 
imagine t^ scholar a sorry Jargonist were he 
, not to use ne when necessary, or make use of it 
improperly, and the knowledge of this may be 
productive of much benefit. If a servant were 
to say to his master, muen ne diya ; he would 
probably conceive, that what had been sent 'Was 
nOt delivered : the master might natqrnlly de- 
sire the reasons : the servant would persist, in 
the very same words, on its having been delir 
vered ; which the other, through ignorance, 
would construe the reverse : the master becom- 
ing incensed, the servant frightened, blows or 
abuse might follow. Thus, a good servant may 
be lost for having performed what he had been 
ordered, and whose only fault was, speaking 
too grammatically ; or, in other words, above 
his employer s comprehension. The ne will be 
met with, as well as the preposterous concord 
of preterites with their objects, in many parts 
of these sheets, which from every novice ought 
to meet with due attention, that this intricate, 
,but essential portion of Hindoostanee Grammar 
may be duly»acquircd. 
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Kuhar, Muhra, ]%o,ee, 

&C. 

Kyoon muhre loom kis 
ke eehan kxiharee 
kurte ho uor kud ke 
a,e hoKulkuttemen? 

Tcomhare sat^i ketne 
uor kuhar hucn ? 

We sub nire tcomhare 
des blia.ee huen ki 
uate rishte ke ? 

Kuonsee zat kuharon 
kee upsep hue ki zir 
yadu roopiyu uoron 
se eehau kumawe ? 

Hur ck mas kee ku- 

0 

ina,t'e se toDin log 
kya kurte ho r 

Upne pas tooiii poon- 
jee kur ruk' te ho ki 
mas mas upne des 
ko bhejte ho ? 

Ilumarc yuhan toom 
log upne ap ko buch- 
ra (ya. bearer) kabe 
ko kuliliitc lio ? 


A Chairman, or a Pal- 
kee Bearer. 

Come ! chairman, in 

. whose service are 
you, and when did 
you arrive in Cal- 
cutta? 

How many other chair- 
men are with you? 

Are they all your coun- 
trymen only, or your 
relations? 

What tribe of chairr 
men is there here 
who make more nip- 
ney than the rest? 

What do you do with 
every month's cara- 
ings? 

Do you preserve it as a 
stock })y you, or re- 
mit it every month to 
your own country ? 

tVith us why do you 
term yourselves 
buchni, (or bearer)? 



mAUKtUESj 


Kya ^ tuk toom ko 
kisoonenuheen ku- 
hahue, ki bearer hu- 
maree |uban men 
buree neech bat hue, 
jueKi qoDlee ya muz* 
door, uo ki buehra 
oosko kuhte jo soon- 
ta nuheen ? 

Le ub chule ja,o. 

«> 

Surishtedarya uWi kar 
moolkee. 

Kyoon jee toom mal- 
goozaree ke kam se 
koochh waqif ho ? 

Putta kis ko kuhte 
huen uor qubooliyut 
kya hue ? 

Rue uor ruebundee ka 


What ! has no one yH 
told you, that b^rer 
is in our tongue a 
very low word, hke 
slave; or drudge, and 
you know that bueh- 
ra means a deaf 
man?* 

Well, now walk off. 

A Revenue or other 
Civil Officer. 

Pray, my friend, aie you 
well versed in the re- 
venue dej>artment ? 

What do you call a 
lease, and its coun- 
terpart what ? 

Have you any other 


* So very tenacious are the meanest Indians of rank, title, 
and respectability, that it is a known fact the chairmen here 
Jhave an idea, that bearer is an appellation little below lord or 
dtdte. This is«the mystic charm which makes them detest 
their own word kuhar. 

O 

V 




HIKBOOSTAKEE 


BSi 

^ix ko,ee luun hue ? 

Rue ke burabur jo uor 
ko,ee nam yad nu 
ho tuo CDS ka u^wal 
buyan war kuho? 

Malgoozar jo huen so 
qistbupdee pur sur- 
karee muhsool pu- 
hoonchate huen ya 
ekut.haQ ? 

tunih ka khiraj uk- 
sur fusl ke age beech 
men ya peechbe pu- 
hcDUchta hue ? 

1 

Mu afeeyuune lakhira- 
jee zumeen se kajcli|i 
hhee hoozoor men da- 

I • • • 

khil hota hue ya n\i- 
hcen, peshkush ya 
tabuidaiee ke roo se? 
Purgunon kee tush- 
khees age ktion km- 
ta tbar 


names for the nie 
or cent a^ijustincnt 
of lands? 

Should yoi^, not recol- 
lect another word 
for the ratC} you can 
explain the nature 
of it in detail ? 

Do the fanners pay the 
revenue by instal* 
ments to govern- 
ment, or in the gross ? 

Does this species of 
revenue conuoonly 
come in before, or 
during, or after the 
crop ? 

Does free land or that 
not assessed pay any 
tiling at all to Oo- 
vernnient, or not, in- 
way of acknowledg- 
ment ? 

Who fonnerly settled 
the as^iessinent of 
»he several tlistvicts? 



XUAitM^OES); 


Qsnoongo uor putwa- 
men, kya fttrq 
hue? 

o 

Kisee kaghuz puttur 
ka nam baz-namu 
hue, uor . aw kee 
niuunee kya ? 

Dur een wila jud kisee 
zunieendar pur moo- 
bussil chJiGotte huen, 
tulubanu lugta hue 
ki nuheen, uo kis 
qudr ? 

Moofussul men mcos- 
• • • 

tajir ko nankar mil- 
tee hue ki zumeeu- 
dar ko ? 

Jis kaghuz men kisee 
ganw kee zumeen, 
talab, baghat, siwa- 
nu wughuere ka uh- 
wal lik^a hoo,a ho 

. to is ka kya nam 
hiie ? Moowazinu ya 
Uuqbu-bundee kuh- 
late huen. 


In w^t respects do the 
county raster and 
town or village- 
clerks differ? 

Is any paper called d 
deed of abdication 
or rejection,- and 
what does it imply? 

In these days when 
constables, are put 
over any landholder, 
is dunage exacted 
or not, and to what 
amount ? 

In the country, do the 
contracting farmers 
or landholders re- 
ceive the sustenance 
money ? 

What is the name of 
the paper which con- 
tains an account of 
the tanks, orchards, 
boundaries, &c. of 
any village? They 
call it moowazinii, 
&c. 
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lib tooniheh 
irooikhsut hue. 

Moonshee. 

Kuho sahib, toomharee 
danist men Hindee 
zuban ki Farsec 
kuonsee ziyadu 
mcDshkil hue ? 

Hindee ke ishkal men 
kcDchli shoobuh nu- 
hee^ lekin Farsee 
se ziyadu durkar, 
isee Waste hum muq- 
door bhur scekjhte 
huen— -toam hum ko 
sik^la sukoger 

B^ula tcomhare kh^yal 
men kuho to cos 
shukhs ke waste jo 
moo.amilu ya suro- 
kar rukhta hue kva 

i 

awam kya khuwas 
se Hindoostan b^ur 
men in dono zuba- 
non men se yuune 
Farsee uor Hindee 


Good, you are at liber* 
ty to vcithdraw. 

Secretary, or Teacher. 

Pray, Sir, in your opi- 
nion, whether is the 
Hindoostanee or Per- 
sian language . tiie 
most difficult? 

As to tlie difficulty of 
the Hindee there can 
be no doubt, but it 
is more necessary 
than the Persian ; 
we therefore are stri- 
ving to learn it. Can 
you teach us ? 

Do say, in your idea, 
for the person who 
has transactions of 
all sorts, with both 
the high and the low 
throughout Hindoo- 
stan — of these two 
languages, viz. the. 
Hindoostanee and 
Persian, wliich is the 



DlJlLOGtJial. 


kuonsee poorzuroor 
hue? 

Sirf Farsee uor Urubee 
ulfaz jc^khte men 
shmnil liu^ oon ko 
jo poochjfio tuo chun- 
dan dcDshwar nu- 
heen, pur tanees uor 
tu/keer bumui tu> 
meezi tuluffcoz 
tjkent^ Hinduwee 
ko duiyaft kurna 
yihan tuk sunglakh 
hue jo aj tuk kisee 
se bu khoobee basil 
nu hoo,a uor nuho- 
ga kyoon kur ki mu> 
harut ilmee goyaek 
tilismee chiree a hue 

• • I 

ki jyon jyon ko.ee 
oose pukra chahe 
tyon tyon wcnh kafir 
hath se door bhagtee. 

t t o 

, Hindee zuban kee tuh> 

■ • 

seel ke li|^e toomhu- 
ree kya sulah hue. 


most requisite? 

In regard to the niere 
Arabic and Feman 
words which oOcior 
in the mixed lan> 
guages, they are not 
so very difficult, but 
the masculine and 
feminine, .with the 
discrimination of 
pronunciation in the 
pure Hinduwee, to 
learn them is so ar> 
duous a task, that no 
one as yet hath pro- 
perly acquired it, 
nay, never will, for 
perfection in science 
is like an enchanted 
bird, which the more 
one tries to calcli, 
the farther it flies 
from him. 

In acquiring the Hin- 
doostanec tongue, 
what is your advice, 



R{lrD 008 TANE£ 


m 

}^ho to ki mue^ 

. <308 ke bu moojib 
V .zubaii sikjioon our 
toomharee is bat ka 
humeshu ihsaiunund 
tuhoonga. 

Koee oohdedar. 

I • 

Kaiiio myan trom kuon 
pidtui\ ke ho ? 
Toomhen koocbb muu- 
. loom hue ki oos kee 
b|iurtee puchle ku- 
han hoo.ee thee r 
Aj kul tcDinharce tu- 
matn pultun yuhun 
tu,eenat hue ki uor 
kuhecn ? 

• t- 

Toom kya qphdu ruk|ite 
ho uor kubse qohcle- 
dar hoo.e ? 

Toom se (or uesc) qph- 
Uedaron ke tabui hu- 
mare yuhan ke lush- 
kur men ketue ju wan 
uksur ruble huen r 


i^eak candkUy, that 
I may leam the lan- 
guage accordingly, 
and rem^n eternal- 
ly obliged to you on 
tliat account. 

An Officer. 

Pray, Sir, to what regi- 
ment do you belong? 

Do you know where it 
w'as first raised ? 

Is the whole regiment 
on duty here or not ? 

What office do you 
hold, and how long 
have you been an 
officer ? 

Under such officers as 
you in our army, how 
many men are gene*, 
rally placed r 





JTiad tcom kulieen dihat 
mm ja,o tu,eenatee 
pur wcnh sfaukhs ya 
:^kim ke yuhan 
toiinharee chuokee 
puhru Tufata hue so 
toim ko ka>ch}i da- 
ta hue kiidhee ki 
nuhee^? 

ToMBharee shuruh kya 

hue tauhhen mah 

bu mah pooree mil- 

tee hue ki nuheen ? 

• 

Kuho to jis wuqt ko,ee 

tomihare sipahiyon 

men se kisoo ruueyut 

pur kcDch^ zcolm 

kure tub tcom is ka 

kya fikr kurte ho 

jo phir uesce huru- 

kul hone nu pa we r 

Jo toomhare ruhte ku- 

ee ek admee kce tu- 

ruf se surkar ke khu- 

. zane pur daka pur- 

ta tuo tosip mu(jdoor 

bhur diikueton ko 
• • • 


When you 
ed anf where iit'^ 
country, doea* 
person or magistrate 
where you 
duty, ever make you 
a present of any 
thing or not? 

i 

What is younpay, and 
do you receive the 
whole monthly <ftr 
not? 

W ell, when any of your 
soldiers is guilty of 
any oppression on 
the country people, 
^hat steps do you 
take to prevent such 
an odence again? 

If in your presence se- 
veral people were to 
attack the treasure 
of government, 
would you, lo the ut- 
most of your power, 



jmmomTAvrit 


fmkufte.ki 
(iurobust ko 
vl^wan^te ? 

tr;>- ^ . ' ^ , 

Fiiltur te puhurbjiur si- 
' p^l^on ka puhru 
>/ ?uhtahue,yakifujiir 

$e do puhur tuk ? 

\ ■ 

'tJobathum ne kuhee 
' hue loom se so tcDm- 
V hen hur soorut se 
5af muuloom ho,ee ki 
»!: nulieen? juwabdene 
men kcoch.h chiota 
mut kuro jo,ee ho be 
luga.o kuho hum 
hurgiz bcora nu ma- 
ncBge. 

Khuer ub ja^iye. 

Kbansaman ya Khkl- 
mutgar. 

Scono to toomhara nam 
kya hue? uor iipnc 
fa^ib ka bliee nam 
. butk.o. 


adze the.jobbeit« 
alive, or.^ouldyou 
kill the wholeoB the 
spot? ^ 

Does a soldier a conti<' 
nuance on guard 
from sun rise tiU 
nine o'dock, or till 
twelve o’clock? 

Do you clearly ttiidmv 
stand all that 1 have 
told you or not? in 
answering me he not 
in the least appre> 
hensive, speak what- 
ever you please with- 
out reserve, I will 
not take it in the 
least ami&s. 

Well, you may now go. 

A waiting servant, But- 
ler, or Steward. 

Pray what is your name ? 
let me know also, 
your minister's name. 



Mud • se (OS ^ib ice Ho«r > Int# you; 


eehan nuokur ndie 
ho? 

Tcomhatra'^jratun ku- 
han: Iwe uor eehan 
, se fcetee door hoga? 
Log uksur Wuhan jate 
huen khooshkee kee 
rah ki turee kee ? 
fijbar^ jins oos moolk 
men kya kya hotee 
hue ? uor kis dieez 
keeziyadu pueda,ish 
hue? 

% 

Tcomhare ma bap jeete 
huen ki nuheen, uor 
tcom kudhee jate ho 
upne logon kee mco- 
laqat ke liye ? 

Toonilien kooclih khu- 
bur hue ki taniba 
eehan kc bazar men 
kis bha,o-bikta hue? 
Kya loom etee bat nu- 
heen kuh snko ki ek 
puese ka tamba pue- 

Hh 


been in tba^geaide>' 
■ man’s 8ervit!$?;j:'^ 
Where' is your-^al&« 
country^’' alolii ' how 
&r may it be 
Do people in ^eisetal 
go there by laind or 
water? . - 
What is the most an- 
portant article of 
trade in that country, 
and what things are 
produced in greatest 
abundance there ? 
Are your friends >aUve 
or not, and do you 
ever go to see your 
friends? 

Do you know at what 
rate copper sells in 
the market here ? 

What, cannot you even 
say that one penny’s 
worth of copper will 
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In dmcB? toQim jai^te hq 
Id ek (jerdoiodjti kete 
ko l^ta hue shuhur 
meq, uor bahur ket> 
iKckq. 

Bus ub tcom ja,a 


be the weight or 
of a peony or not? 

Do you know now a- 
days at '^hat rate a 
qiiartof miiksdlsin 
th§ city and in the 
Gountiy, for bow 
much? 

You may now depart 


Whhi the reader is able to analyse and com- 
prehend the foregoing dialogues on grathmati- 
cal principles, he may then safely venture upon 
my large Collection, from which, and the £x- 
erdses in these sleets, he will quickly attain 
a facility of speaking the Hindoostanee on all 
occasions. The word yuhani, here, is so vari- 
ously pronounced yihan, eehan, ihan, and even 
hi, an, that 1 sometimes let it pass, for obvious 
reasons as eehan, &c. 
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EXERCISES; 

11i£ subsequent verbal^ and free tt^ula* 
tions, do ' more to unfold tbe idiom and 

synta|[ of the Hindoostanee to beginners, Ilian 
a volume expressly written on the sub^bt 
Whoever shall persist for a lew months, wHh 
other ’stories or extracts^ in this manner, will^ 
not only acquire an extensive stock of words, 
but a great facility of producing extempore tl» 
most accurate, if not elegant, English versions, 
from any portion of a Hindoostanee work, and 
•oice versa, as more particularly illustrated by 
the 9th exercise. A — is placed to represent 
any particle, which cannot Veil be translated, 
like ne, &c. that the reader may be able to fol- 
low every word, with ease and advantage, as 
he proceeds through the whole of the exer- 
cises. 

I. 

Do lurke bhook^e piyase kisee ke yuhan gu,e, 
cosne hur ek ke shu.oor kee azma ish ke waste 
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ek turuf mez pur kasch^ shurab uor misree ruk^ 
dee, uor doosree turuf tjiora t}iund}ia piuiee uor 
rookjhee rotee. Uql-mund lufke ne rotce uor 
panee se upue pet ko b^ura uor piya^ko bcojjha- 
ya, uhmuq lurke ne shurab kee lal rungut uor 
mbree kee mitjhas jo dek^iee, buhoot rugbhut 
se oKUko piya uor k.haya, pur iayudu koKb}! nu 
boo, a, bulk! coskee piyas ziyadu hop.eC) mugur 
upne pet ko khalee huwa se b^ura boo, a paya, 
lekin upnee ebook ka elaj koocbli nu kur suka, 
kyoon ki wuqt gcozur guya tjia. Such hue ki 
buhcDt cheezen buzahir khoobtur huen, uor ba- 
tin men oonka t,hora hue, choonanchi phool- 

na goolab ka, satjh rung uor boo ke, ugurchi 
khcDsbnooma hue, lekin p]koolna kupas ka in- 
san ke huqq men duhebund moofeed hue. 

Two children hungry, thirsty, some one’s 
house went, he — fcach one's abilities of trial for 
sake, one side table on, some wine and sugar 
place gave, and other side, a little cold water 
and plain bread. The wise boy — bread and 
water with, his own belly — filled and thirst — 
quenched, the silly boy — the wine’s red colour 
and the sugar’s sweetness when saw, much de- 
light with, them — drank and ate, but good any 
not was, nay his tliirst more became, though his 
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belly — mere air with filled — ^found, but own 
mistakes remedy any not make could, because 
4he time past gone had. True it is, that many 
things ap]^ently excellent are, and interioir in 
produce their little is, for instance, the bloom- 
ing rose of, with colour and fragrance — ^although 
beautiful is, yet the flowering cotton of, lihan- 
kind of respect in, ten fold beneficial is. 

Two hungry and thirsty boys went to a per- 
son’s house, who, in order to try their seveial 
abilities, placed before them on one side of the . 
table some wine and sugar, and on the other 
side, a little plain bread ^^d cold water. The 
intelligent boy filled his belly and quenched 
his thirst with the bread and water, while the 
foolish youth, attracted by the red colour of 
the wine and the sweetness of the sugar, eat 
and drank them with great avidity, but with- 
out the smallest advantage. On the contrary, 
his thirst increased, while he found his belly 
filled with inei e air ; but he could not rectify 
his error, because the opportunity was lost. 
The fact is, that many things apparently are 
excellent, yet their intrinsic value is small in- 
deed ; thus, although the rose blooms with all 
the charms of fragiunce and beauty, still the 
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flowering of the cotton tree is ten times more 
beneficial to mankind. * 

II. 

c- 

Jo dana lurka hue, upnee kitab upne g^ur 
men be kuhe pur^ta hue, uor lurka nadan up- 
line kitab ko k^el ke waste mq pur dal ruk^ta 
hue, ugurchi ooske ma bap is hud chai’ se huzar 
munu kuren. Puehla lurka cos useel g^ore kee 
turuh hue, ki jis ke waste kora zuroor nuheen, 

■n 

uor doosra oos khuchre moonh-zor ke burabur 
hue jo lugam nuheen manta. Gliuruz ek lur- 
ka jo such poochjio to goya zoomboor ke shuhd 
ke peechhc hue, uor ooske nesh kee turuf nuzur 
nuheen kurta, uor doosra nacheez teetree ke 
peechhe duorta hue, uor yoonheen upnee mih- 
nut ko sirf ooske rungeen pnron pur burbad de- 
Ut hue. 

tr 

Whoever wise lad is, his book own house in 
. without bidding read does, and a boy ignorant 


* The moral is obvious, that one^s own language, as the 
most useful, should be first cultivated and well understood 5 
irgo^ the vernacular tongues of the countries wc visit as ra- 
tional beings, should be attained before we commence thmr 
learned languages. 
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pwn book — play on account, a shelf on tossing 
place doth, although his mother father this bad 
conduct froin, thousand prohibitions make. 
The first ^outh that noble steed’s mann w is, 

’ that whom for whip necessary not is, anditte. 
second ibat mule headstrong to like is, whidi 
bridle, not obeys. In short, the one boy, if 
truth yon ask, then as if bee’s honey after is, . 
and its sting towards sight not makes, and the 
other, worthless butterfly after running is, and 
thus his labour — ^merely its painted wingS aft^^ 
on thtf wind giving is. 

A boy who is wise, reads his book at home 
without orders, and an ignorant youth, for the 
sake of play, throws his book on the shelf, al- 
though his parents forbid such misconduct a 
thousand times. The fonner lad resembles the 
noble steed for whom no whip is required, and 
the latter is like that headstrong mule which 
does not obey the bridle. In short, one boy 
seems in reality to be in pursuit of the bee's ho- . 
ncy, regardless of its sting; while the other 
hies after a worthless butterfly, and thus, for 
its painted wings alone, he gives all his labour 

to the winds. * 

• 


* Many military men, who, comparatively speaking, can 
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III. 

£k bura suodagur t^a, a>ske do bete t^ie t^mre 
dinon mai, wooh suodagur murgu^^ bap kee 
diiolut demo ire bant lee, ek ne do teen mufaeene 
men upnee sub duolut ooradee boore admiyo^ 
kee §ulah se. Doosre ne suodaguree Hthtiyar 
kee, b^ule admee ke kuhne se, ek fuqeer lux>,a, 
doosra duolutmund. Pus jo ko,ce b|iule kee 
bat manega ooska bjbula hoga, uor jo ko.ee boore 
liep mwega ooska boora hoga juesa in donon ka 
hoo,a. 

A great merchant was, his two sons were, 
few days in the merchant died, father’s proper- 
ty both — share took, one — two three months 
in, his own whole wealth dissipated bad men 
of counsel by, the other traffic selection made, 
good men of advising from, one a beggar be- 
came, the other wealthy. Thus, whoever the 


have little to do with the Persian, have wasted days upon it, 
that might have produced much more solid advantage, had 
they been devoted to Hindoostanee, since hardly one in a hun- 
dred can expect situations, in which the learned languages of 
India are requisite, and even then the Hindoostanee is indis- 
pensable, for such obvious reasons, that he who runs may read. 
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virtuous of direction shall obey, his wellkre will 
be, and whoever wicked of (words) shall fi)llow, 
his evil will -be, as these two of was. ' 

There was an opulent merchant who had two 
sons ; the merchant died in a short space of time, 
and both divided their father's property between 
them. One of them in a few months dissipat- 
ed the whole of his fortune, at the instigation 
of bad men, the other engaged in commerce by 
the advice of good people. The first became^ 
beggaj-, the second, a rich man. Thus, who-* 
ever shall follow the counsel of the good, will 
prosper, and he who lends an ear to the wick- 
ed, will not succeed, as in these two examples 
here. * 


IV. 

Ek lurke ne tufawojt se ^ekha ki chumun 
ke kinare pur ek phool nihayut khoosh rung 


* Had a taste for literary improvement sooner met with but 
a small share of the countenance that hath too often been given, 
by example, to dissipation, pride, ostentation, and folly in In- 
dia, that country would have long ago produced better Orien- 
talists than it can even yet do, and many more men able to 
converse with tlje natives, as gentlemen, in their several 
vernacular tongues. 

li 
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v|iha hae, jub lufkA a>ske nuzdeek pu- 
liconcha to CDS gcpl Hoc kltcoshboo uor rung ne: 
yuhan tuk Icobji^aya ki be ikbtiyar ooske toyne 
kee khwiihish ooske dilmen pued^Jioo.ee, jo- 
heeg upna hatji ooske piitton lug puhooiichaya 
wcdip^n cosko buhoot se kante paton ke neeclie 
nujsjur a,e, mare dulishut ke, hatjii kliuench liya 
uor khalec liatlr ebula guya. Ittifaq^n ooska 
ch^iota bjui.ee door se deklrta t^a is bat ko 
duryaft kurguya, ugurchi tpmr men chjiota 
piir dil ka bura, oon kanton se nudura, nid- 
hmuk p^ioot tor liya, bulki satjli ooske ek pliul 
bliec uesa too^fu hat|i aya ki jitua oos p)iooi ke 
torne men dookli suha tjm so bhee dil se bjicola 
diya. Pus jo shukb? ki kanton ke (|ur se phool 
mi le siika ooska dimagli kub nioo.ultur Uoo,u 
uor kya pbul oosnc paya? 

A child — distance from saw, that avenue's 
side on, a flower extremely well eoloured bloom 
continuing is, when child its' vicinity arrived,, 
then that blossom's fragrance and hue — here to 
allured, that without will, it's plucking of de- 
sire, his heart in created was, just as own hand 
its leaves to had conveyed, instantly him to a 
great many thorns, leaves beneath, sight came, 
through fear — ^hand pulled back and empty 
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handed Went away, fiy chahce hi'a y wihg bro- 
ther far off seeing was this mattet— cottceptien 
made notwithsts^itig age in li^Ib wa:^ but 
heart in bjg, those thorns of not afraid, bhldiy 
the flower plucked off, nay Mdthita fruit aim so 
flne hand (to) came, tiiat as much that Power's 
[ducking in pain home had, that even heart 
from forget made. Hien whatever person, 
who prickles of fear from, blossom not take 
can, his senses Avhen perfumed was and what 
fruit hath he. got?* 

* 

A boy saw a very beautiful flower at the side 
of a walk ; when he approached the place where 
it was, the fragrance and hue of the flower were 
such, as to create an irresistible desire in his 
breast to pluck it. Just as his hand reached 
the leaves, he discovered a number of thorns 
under them, and, struck with fear, he withdrew 
his hand, and went away without his object. 
'J’be boy s younger brother by chance perceived 
at a distance what had past ; and although he 
was very little, having a stout heart, he was not 


* These iuterrugatlves become idiomatical negatives in 
the Hlndoostanqr, and should be recollected as such by the 
learner. 
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afraid of the prickles. He boldly plucked tb^ 
flow^, and along with it obtained also a very 
line fruit, which soon made him forget the pain 
he suffered in procuring it. When ^a person is 
deterred from possessing a rose by the appear* 
ance of its thorns, his organs of smelling will 
never be regaled by its fri^^nce, nor will he 
derive the least advantage from any fruit, unr 
der similar circumstances. * 

V. 

Do lurke nuo juwan ek hee sath ilm seekline 
luge, ek lurka oonji men buhcot uch-chha nek- 
bukht tha, oostad jo subuq cose purha deta so y ad 
kurleta, uor upnee kitab upne ghur me^ pur^a ki- 
ya kurta. Dcosra ghafil bura shureer tjia, jo upne 
hum-OTinr kee mihnut pur hunsa kurta, uor hn- 
meshuyih bat upne hum-muktub se kuha kurta, 
“ too gud,ha hue,” cose uksur yih juwab diya 
kurta, “ yar there dinon men dekjia chahiye 
kuon ho.” Akhir iintihau ka roz an puhooncha 
am,h donon ko ilm kc durya men puerna pura, 
dana lurke ne is uhmuq ko huhoot peechjie ju- 


• The rose may represent the flowery Persian j the fruic, 
a useful tongue like the Hindooslanee } and the thorns, such 
difficulties as must at first occur in the acquiation of either. 
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halut ke girdab me^, shurm doobte^hoo.e 
ch^ora, uor pookame luga. Ue yar! jo .toom< 
hare khiyal men be-wooqoof nuzur ate hi«an, so 
we uksur(^ ke nuzdeek uqlmund ho 
uor jo uese wuqt loom ne soek^a to toMiihait! 
kam Quheen ane ka, la hasil hue. Ugur upne 
hum-jolee pur ub hum b,hee t/mtjie marcn to 
humaree baree hotee, moowafiq is musul ke, ki 
jo jeete so hunse, lekin dana,on ke nuzde^ ni- 
hayut bu.qsd hue, kya dostce uor kya uql se, 
uesee halut men ufsos kce juguh tuz,lieek kuisn^ 
Ub nmcn upnee bat ko muoqoof kuroonga, is 
nuseehut uor kuhawut se ki hona ek khoobee 
ka der kur bihtur hue.nuhone se uor jitnee jul- 
dec ho suke boire kam ko chjiorkur b^ule keo 
turuf ana uch-chba hue. 

Two boys — young, one veiy society (in) sci- 
ence a learning began, one boy them of very 
good well-disposed was, the master, whatever 
lesson him to read gave, it remembrance made, 
and his book own house at, to read made a 
practice. The other inattentive very wicked 
was, who his comrade’s labour at to laugh used, 
.and always this observation his own school- 
fellow on to repeat used, “ thou an ass art.” 
lie him to generally this answer to give used, 
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Frfead! few days m to see behoves who may 
be. At last trial’s day having come arrived, 
them both to science’s sea in to swim behoved, 
‘ the wise boy — ^this fool — much b^ind igno- 
rance’s whirlpool in, shame through sinking — 
left, end to exclaim began. O l^iend! who 
your-hpinion in foolish sight coming are, the 
same they generality’s presence wise turn out, 
and what such time you — ^haye learned, it yonr 
^ use not coming of, without effect is. If own 
"cbmpanion at, now we also jokes could crack, 
thdi our turn would be, according this saying 
tc, that who wins may laugh, but wise men 
^ong very remote is both friendship, and also 
reason from, such situation in, regret stead ri- 
dicule to make, now I own remark — finished 
will make this advice and proverb with, that 
being one good ot^ late, better is, not being 
than, and the more speed be can, bad conduct 
having left, good towards to come, proper is. 

Tavo youths began to study together, one 
was a good prudent young man, who read his 
book at home and acciuired whatever Ins mas- 
ter desired him ; the other was an idle wicket! 
boy, who always laughed at his companion's 
labour, and used to say to him, what a fool 
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you are ! on which his school-fellow commonly 
replied, we shall see by and bye who is the 
greatest. At last the day of trial came, when 
they were^both obliged to swim in tlw oc^an 
of science; the wise boy left the blockhead far 
behind him, sinking through shame in the 
whirlpool of ignorance. The promising scho- 
lar themexclaimed, My friend ! I think fools in 
your estimation will turn out wise men in other 
pf»ples’ eyes, and that you have now learned 
this fact, when perhaps too late. Were I 
dined to laugh at the folly of a comrade, it 
would now be my turn, agreeably to the pro- 
verb, “ he may laugh who wins but it is in- 
consistent with both fiiendship and wisdom, to 
substitute ridicule for regret, on such occasions; 
1 shall therefore conclude with beseeching you 
to recollect, that “ better late than never,” and 
to turn over a ivew leaf as soon as possible. * 


* Were my young military readers aware of all tlic fatal 
consequences which may yet ensue from their ignorance or de- 
ficiency in the Hindoostanee, they would here anticipate that 
day of trial, whidh may otherwise terminate in the loss of ho- 
nour, fortune, and life, and set seriously to work immediately ^ 
since to attempt to direct and command men advantageously 
in the hour of peril, with whose language one is not well ac- 
quainted, is a ta4i, which even presence of mind in other re- 
spects cannot always accomplish with any prospect of success. 
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. VI. 

Do sliukhs bahum hokur uikle ki kisee door 
des men ja ruhiye, t^ore dinon beech ek 
inoolk men ja puhoonche. £k ne daryaft kiya 
ki di}Jumy,ee uor khoobee ke satji jo yuhan ru- 
hiye to ziiroor hue ki puhle yuhan ke ruhne- 
haron kee bliak^a seekhiye, ghuruz- con ne 
seek^ee, doosra itna mughroor t}ia ki uwamcon- 
nas kec zuban ko hiqarut se nu seekha, sirf 
'"“liujbaree uor alimon kee zuban tufeeel kee. 
Quzakar buud ku,ee bums ke dono kisee bustee 
men a.e, wuhan kee bhakha uor cos moolk kee 
ek thee, pur wuhan ke ruhne walon ne hunga- 
mu muchakur gluier moolk ke hakimon ko qutl 
kurdala tha. We dono mcosafir joode joode 
mukanon men bazar men the ki oonheen khoo- 

• • *1 I • 

niyon ne conlien pukra uor ulug lejakur hur ek 
se poochhne luge ki toimhara yuhan kya kani 
hue? Jis ue mcnhawuru uwam ka seekha tha 

• • II 

khoobee se juwab diya oosko oonlion ne sula- 
mut chhora, uor doosre mcosafir ne jo sirf haki- 
.mon been kee zuban se juwab diye, oos um- 
t boh ne jul kur khufgee se sir ooska kat, dala. 

Two men together being set out, that a cer- 
tain distant country in should go stay, a few 
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days of sj>ace in, a country in haring gone, ar- 
rived. One recollection made that, satisfaction 
and welfare with if here would dwell, theti ne- 
cessary is l^at first here of inhabitants of dia- 
lect, should learn, in short he — acquired (it), 
the other so proud was, tJiat vulgar of language 
— contempt from not learned, only the court 
and literati’s speech acquisition made. Chance 
by, after some years — both same village in 
came, that where of tongue, and that country’s 
one was, but there of residents — tumult having*^ 
made strange country’s magistrates— execution * 
performed. These two travellers separate 
places seized and aside, having taken each one 
of asking began, that your here what business 
is? Who — dialect vulgar of, learned had, pro- 
priety with answer gave, him — they — safety (in) 
left, and the other traveller — who only the ma- 
gistrates of tongue in reply gave, that crowd — 
inflamed anger with head bis cut off. 

Two travellers set out together to live in a 
distant country; one of them found, that to 
remain there with safety, satisfaction and plea- 
sure, it was uece.ssaiy first to learn the common 
language of the inhabitants, and he did so ac- 
cordingly. The other was loo proud to acquire 
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the vulgar tongue, be therefore despised it, and 
studied the language of the court and learned 
alone. By chance a few years afterwards, they 
both met in a village, where the people had 
risen upon the foreign magistrates of the place, 
wd destroyed them. In their way from this 
massacre, they observed our two travellers in 
different parts of the market, and interrogated 
them separately as to their business there. He 
who spoke the vulgar tongue, answered them 
""bo^mildly and clearly, that tlicy allowed him to 
depart safe and sound ; the other traveller, how- 
ever, could only speak to them in the native 
language of the very magistrates who had been 
murdered, which enraged the populace to such 
-a degree, that they cut off his head. * 


* This is so possifile and probable, that a resident in 
Turkey will do well to learn the Turkish speech before he 
dabbles in mere Arabic lore, lest an insurgent rabble make 
him shorter by the head, for not keeping an intelligible 
tongue in it. A heedless youth may affect to treat this tra- 
gedy as a farce j but be may yet fin d his self all in the wrong, 
when acting a comedy of errors on the stage of real life in 
British India, unless be now heeth the moral ‘as he ought, and 
arms in good time iigalnsi the risk of futitrc mishaps. 
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VII. 

Nuql hue^ ki ek kishtee ihen do shokl^ lu* 
war hoo.e^^ek con men munriqee tha> 
puerak. Muntiqee ne puerak se poochfia, ktifao 
yar toomne kcochjb ilm muntiq ka b^ee »eek|ia 
hue ki nuheen, wcoh bola, ki nrnen ne rdjtuk 
ihuntiq ica nam b^ee nuheen soona, aeekhite ka 
to ^ikr kya. Soonkur ufaos luga kume, ki tewn 
ne upnee adliee qomr juhalut kc duiya mcij 

dooba,ee. line men ek toofan nomoocrhqp.a," 

* • 

puerak ne tjliutliolfe se muntiqee ko kuha, kuho . 
sahib koocliji puema bjiee ap ko ata hue ki nu» 
heen, yih bola mootluq nuheen, p^ir oosne hurf 
k^akur kuha, ki tcomne upnee saree cpmr bur* 
bad kee. 

A story is, that a boat in, two people seated 
were, one them of a logician was, the other a 
swimmer, the logician — swimmer of asked, say 
friend you — any science logic of even learned 
have or not, he said, that I — as yet logic's 
name even not have heard, acquiring of then 
mention what, having heard, regret began to 
jmake, that you, your half life ignorance ’s sea 
in have sunk. Such (discourse) in, a storm ap- 
pearing was, lire swimmer — -joking with logi- 
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cian to olbsen^ed, say Sir, any swimming even 
you to coming is or not, he replied at all not^ 
tlien he — sorrow feeling cried, then you, your 
whole life (to) the winds have give:|. 

It is related, that two people were on board 
the same ves^l, one of them was a logician, 
the other an expert swimmer. The logician ad- 
dressed the swimmer tlius, “ Pray tell me, my 
friend, if you have also acquired the spience 
'^of |og'ic or not.” He replied, 1 have riot till 
this moment even heard of the name of logic, 
learning it therefore is out of the question en- 
tirely. When the enquirer heard this, he be- 
gan to pity tlie other in these words; Alas! 
you have sunk the half of your life in the ocean 
of ignorance. On this a storm arose, the swim- 
mer jocosely thus questioned the logician. W cll. 
Sir, docs your worsliip understand any thing of 
the art of swimming or not? He answered, I 
really know nothing at all about it. Tlien said 
the swimmer, heaving a profound sigh, you 
h.ave indeed thrown away your whole life oi) 
the winds. * 


* A profound Orientali&t in India, v^ithout Hindoostance, 
migltt often be a$ unfortunate a$ .the logician, if he were to 
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VIII. 

Ek Padshah ne upne Wuzecr uor M£er-lHid£h7 
shee se si^h-un pooch}ia« mal uor lushkiir Jk 
jumu kurne men meree uql kooch^ kam nuhee? 
kjuitee, ugur mal jumu kuroon to lushkur nu* 
been ruhta^ jo fuoj ruk^oon to duolut nuhee^ 
ruhteeS Wuzefer ne urz kee, Khoodawimd! 
duolut jumu keeje, jo fuoj nu ruhegee to koAph^ 
nooqsan nuhcen, kyoon ke, jub zuroor hpgee 
Tukfi leejega. Jo meree bat ka ap ko b|[iU|^o$a 
nu hb, to ojskee yih dulcel hue, ki ek burtun. 
men tjbora shiihd rukjiwadceje, ub^iee huzaroqi 
mukjiiyan gird tDske a jumu hongeen. Joheeqi 
shuhd ka basun ruk,hwaya, lak^on mukhiyan 
bat kurte coske gird a-liptiyan, tub cusne kuha, 
ki, dekjiio huzrut, jo fidwee ne urz kiya tlia, so 
ap ne dekjia. Phir Meer-bukhshee ne kuha, 
ugur meree urz soono to fi/bj rukjiiye jo wuqt 
pur kam awe, cns wuqt mal hurgiz ^oochli fa- 
> udu nu kuregci, ugur ap ko yuqeen nu ho to 
morec bat ko imtihan kur leejc, ek handee men 
sliuhd rat ko is jugih rukhwa deeje, jo mukjii- 


• r on fide in Ins learning alone to carry him over that cjrtcnsivc 
region, with honour and safety, through either the ordinary 
or extraordinary occurrences of life. 
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yaij cospur a-lugen, to meree bat j^oot/i hue^ 
uor jo nuheen to such, coske kuhae pur rat ko 
sJiuhd ka basuu jo rak^waya, to ek muk^ee 
bhee nu a,ee. Khoolasu iska yih h|pe, jub up* 
nee ilioj upne qubze se gu.ee, p]htr rozi si)^ 
men mal bliee khurch keejega to mcoyussur 
■wuesee nu hogee. 

nie following analysis of this eighth exer- 
cises will serve as a most useful specimen for 
the- Mindoostanee scholar, because I have en- 
deavoured to blend the Oriental practice in this 
operation, as far as possible with our OAvn. To 
make these completely assimilate is impossible; 
all theietbre which' we can expect is, that prac- 
tical approximation which I have now attempt- 
ed. In doing this, 1 employed four learned na- 
tives, and selected from their separate labours 
every thing which could aid the general design 
of the present exposition, without sacrificing 
either our or their notions of grammar too far 
to each other. To expect alwaj s uniformity 
in the construing or parsing a long sentence in 
any language, is, in fact, to look for consisten- 
cy and perfection, where they probably never 
will be invariably found. The learner should 
not be surprised if his Moonshee objects to, or 
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di^rs frcmi, many parts of this analysis; smce 
it is g^ven ratlier as an imperfect specimen of 
what has been d(xie, than as the faultless anode 
of what ^ay be yet accomplished in Houioo* 
stance ^ammar. Lest the scholar prematvre- 
ly and imprudently venture on grammatical dis- 
qmsitions with his native teacher, 1 conceive it 
my du^y to refer him to the Teckmcal Tertn$ in 
the Vocabulary, that he may not only acquire 
the words in question, but also learn to r^;u>* 
late his flights in liindoostanee Philology ^^ng 
the natives, by the extent and quantity of his. 
verbal plumage in that popular tongue. 

% 

£k, ojie, an, a, ismi udud,* a numeral; but here 
tunkeer or nukiru, the indejitute article. Pad- 
shah, king, ism, a noun, fi,ul ka fa,il, the norm- 
native of the verb. Ne, mazee mootu.uddee ke 
fa,il ka hurfi iazim, the aciive*preterite's nomina- 
tive e expletive, which, as it cannot be translated, 
in English, has been expressed by a — in these 


* Means a noun of number y as may be seen in the Voca- 
bulary under ism, i, and udud, or noun^ of and number. Tun- 
kecr and nukiru may be prosecuted in the same manner, as 
soon as the student finds a knovrledge of the Hindoostanee 
technicals in Grammar very necessary. 
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sheets. It must be carefully diseritnated i^Y>ni 
the negative nu, and the learner should always 
recollect, that ne throws every inflectible word 
info the inflexion. A littlfc attentiq^ to the ef- 
fects of this particle on nouns, and its occur-^ 
rettce, either expressed or understood, with the 
preterite of transitive verbs only, in the stories 
exhibited here, will soon make the subject plain 
enough to every capacity; especially if a jwoper 
reference be made occasionally to the remarks 
alrcttffy made on this apparently puzzling, but 
easy and useful expletive. Upne, his, awn, &c. 
nurneeri mooshturuk, mootusurruf haluti izafut 
men, a general pronoun in the iniketed genitke, 
termed by us reciprocal, reflective, or emphatic, 
and equivalent to the possessive adjective or 
genitive ft)rm of all such pronominal wortls. 
It is here introduced for coske, his, by a rule in 
both the Hindoostance aiul Persian languages, 
whicli always requires the rcilective j)ronoun, 
upna and klupd, in tlje san.c niember of a scj}- 
tence after niuen, &<;. instead of mcra, ttra, cos- 
kii, &c. This regimen will be met with so of- 
ten, thiit the scholar cannot fail to discover 
very soon the nature of it in the course of his 
progress through tliis and (rthcr works. \Vu- 
zeer, minisler^ isini sifutce, nia»/af niufopl, a kind 
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of concrete noun, agreeing with upne, and go- 
verned by se. Uor, and, hurfi utf, a coa^mc- 
tim. Meer-bukhshee, generalissimo, 
tee niooru^ub, a compound concrete noim ' - Se, 
from, ( with, to, of, at,) hurfi muunuwee mod&id, 
Ajimpk postposition, sulah-un, deUberateb/l tu- 
adverb, formed by tire affix un in many 
ArabicVords like qusd-un, purposely, uwwiil- 
un, firstly, &c. Poochfia, asked, fi,uli ms^ee 
mootu,uddee mootluq wahidi mcD^ukkuri ntuu- 
roof, a transitive verb in the uid finite preftfite 
masculine, singular number and active voice. Tlie . 
nominative to it is padshah, with its appropriate 
expletive ne, already explained. Mai, treasure, 
isrni jins, muutoof iluehi, an appellative noun, con^ 
with the next substantive. L'or,* and, 
utf. Lushkur, army, ismi jins muutoof moozaf 
iluehi, an appellative noun, conjoined with the 
preceding and connected witfi the next, by — 
Ke, of, 's, hurfi muunuwee inoofrid mcDtusurnit^ 
ulamuti izafut, a simple iifiected postposition, and 


* This word, having been already mentioned, requires no 
farther notice, a circumstance that will of course occur to 
many more, as the contrary practice would subject us to end- 
less and useless repetitions, no less tiresome to the reader, than 
inconvenient for^he limits of so small a work. 

LI 
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#ie gimtive sign. Jumii kurnc, celketion nak” 
inusiliiri uicniiikkub mootusurruf, injected 
esiupoimd inJiaiiivCy or go'und. Men, iu, niuu- 

nu^emoofridulamuti 7Mxi,as'mpk^tp(m\tkn, 
anddi local or temporal sign. Meree, my, zumeeri 
mcD$ukulliini wahUH rooowunnus ^luti v/Jiilyss. 
men, the Jrst personal promm in the Je^dttine 
genitive singular, as a possessive or mijective 
form, agreeing with — uql, Judgment, ismi nioo- 
wxmnu.si suma.ce, an arbitrary fem'mine mun. 
KqjChli, any, (some, See.) ismi tunkeer, an indefi- 
Tute noun, like ek, though we would rather term 
it, in this place, Eunicer or sifiit, a proiwun or 
adjective. Kain, use, ism, and here the mufool, 
or accu.iaiivc to the verb, as the sign ko is either 
understood, or tlie nom. is usetl for the accus. * 
Nuhecn, not, hurfi nutee, a negative particle. 
Kurtce, makes, fi.uli hal mrowunnusi muuioot^ 
the J'eiHinine present tense, active voice, iu con- 


* This cojiiLantly happens, especially in bhort familiar sen- 
tences, or T^hen the verb hus a second cai.e, and nlierever a 
noun assimilates with a veib, as in the present instance, to 
form a species of simple 'verb, like karn-k. to avail ^ fikr-k. 
tQ male reflection, or to lliinl, &c, in ^vliich tbe ko would 
prove very inconvenient. The learner will lluis, iu future, 
be able to reconcile the idea of mufool the mere nomi- 
native of a noun. 
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cord with the m^L ^1. Ugur, hurfi 
u ^ondkioml conjunction, which requires tbf aa> 
list or subjunctive. Mai, treasure, haiuti, j&jii 
bura,e mu|^l, the nominative used for 
sative, as illustrated in the note below. 
juroon, coUection wouM Ivmke, uaoirukkub 
mot^m mcDtukallimi wahid, a compound^perh 
in the a^ist, first person angular To, then, lisarfi 
juza, the inferential st^jmctkie partkk to i%ur. 
Lushkur, army, haluti fa,il, nominative. Nu- 
heen, not. Kuhta, remains, fi,tili lazimd>ijh*d 
jnoozukkur, a nmter verb in the present tense 
mascuiine, (to which hue is understood) to agree 
with lushkur. Jo, if, hurfi shurt a conditional 
an^unciion. This like uor, and, other, is also a pro- 
noun, to which the learner should always advert 
in those sentences where much of their explana- 
tion might depend on a recollection of this fact. 
Fuoj, army, ismi moowunnusi suma,ee mufqol, 
an arbitrary feminine noun in the accusative, 
whose ko is dropt. Rukhoon, lu'ould, &c. 
keep, fi,uli mooziiru inooiu.uddee mcotukullimi 
w'^ahid, a transitive va'b in the aorist first person 
sluguhr. To, hurfi juza. Duolut, riches, ismi 
jins moDWuiinu'ii qiyasec, u regular appellative fe- 
minine noun. NuJieen ruhtce, net remains, fi,uli 
hal mcowui/uusi munfec, a negative present Je- 
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mbmCi in concord with duolut Wuzeer ne, 
the mnister, both explained above, urz, re- 
presentation, ismi moowunnusi sui|^,eB mufopl, 
an arbitrary femnine noun accuse^ve. Kee, 
7)iade, fi,uli mazee mootluq mootu.uddee moo 
wunnusi wal^id, a transitive verb in the 
preterite singular femnine, to agree wit 
fool, accusative, lurz. Kiya, kee, a in the 
should be kee,ee, but one ee is dropt, tuhseeni 
tuluffooz ke, waste, euphoniee gratia. ITiis 
wt^jsSd subject the feminine genitive sign kee, 
and the feminine perfect, to great contusion, 
did not the context generally prevent it. It 
is a curious, and probably a peculiar fact, that 
transitive preterites rather assume the gen- 
ders and numbers of their accusatives than no- 
minatives, wdience kee above, the nominative 
of which is w'uzeer. Khmdawund, Sire, ismi 
moonada hurfi ni'da muhzoof, a noun in the vo- 
cative whose sign is omitted, or, in other words, 
the nom. is used for the v(»c. Duolut, xrcalth. 
.Tumu keeje, or keejiye, pray colbrtion make, 
fi,uli inoonikkub umri tiuizecmce, fa,il menzmir, 
a compound verb in the rcspccijul imperative, 
whose nominative ii concealed. Jo, if, hurfi shun. 
a conjunction. Vuoj, the army, fa,il, nom. Nu 
Tuhegee, should not remain, fi.xili incDStuqbul 
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moowunn'usi gha„ibi wahid, munfee, * k 
tive verb, in the third person singular Jetnmme ^ 
the futur€.<^To kooch^, then any. 
injury, isa^^oun. N uheen, not, but the auxiHs^ 
hue, is, seems either expressed in, or understood 
Sethis negative. Kyoon ke, became, huriituu- 
particle. Jub, when, zurli zuaiacii 
bura.e shurt an adverb of time used conditionktiy. 
zuroor, necessary, sifut, an adjective. Hogce, teitt 
be, but here with ^iroor, fi,uH inoostuqbuli dioo- 
rukkub wahidi moowunnus, hurfi juza majt|Bd- 
dur, a compound verb in the future feminine sin- 
gular, to xvhich the inferential subjunctive par- 
ticle is understood. This verb hona, is generally 
termed rabiti zumanec, a temporal conJunclMZ, 
as what we consider substantive verbs are often 
called ruwabit connectors, or joiners, from tlie 
root riibt construction, 8cc. Jo, if. Mcrec bat, 
my observation, ismi jinsi mcDWunnus mcDzaf o 


* The Oriental mode of terming a verb munfee, negative^ 
because connected with nufee, a negative^ has no advantage 
that 1 can perceive ; on the contrary, it lends to make a dis- 
tinction where there is no real difference, and thus introduces 
an endless string of negative conjugations, which arc the 
mere affirmatives repeated before or after a negative par- 
ticle. ^ 
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mam^ iluehi, an appeUativefem, ntum^ mmtct* 
ad uMh meree in the possessive state. Ka, V» 
|eurfi muunuwee maairid ulamut haluti iaafuti 
mootusurnif kee, a aimpk postp/mtion, and 
tke wdnjlected sign ^ the genitive case, agreeing 
with l^uTOsa. Ap, pm, {yourself ', your worshipif) 
fauneeri mcoshtomk tuy^eemee, the conmfiirer 
speetftd pronoun i but here equivalent to Eunieeri 
meokliatub, the s&md pernmal. Ko, to, hurd muur 
nuwee moofrid o ylamut haluti mufqol kee, a sm- 
ph^tposit'ion and the sign of the accusative or da- 
tive. B^urosa, confidence, ismi n)CD7af, fa,il, a noun 
mthemm. connected with bat. Nuho, may not be, 
fi,uli niGozaru munfee wahidi gha,ib, a negative 
verb aoi'ist th'ird person singular, contracted from 
nu-howe, like ho, ho.e, as detailed in the Ver- 
l>al Table. To, then, cos, //, zumeeri gha.ibi 
wahid mootusurruf mojzaf iluehi, the third in- 
fected personal singular, forming the genitive 
case with — Kee, of, 's, as before, but here ta- 
nees men, in the feminine. Yih, this, ismi isha- 
ru,e qureeb haluti fa,il wahid men, the proxi- 
mate demonstrative in the nominal 'i ce singular. * 


• In Hindoostanee, every noun to which the 
genitive signs, ka, ke, kee; ra, re, ree; na; ne, 
nee, are affixed, is termed nicozaf iluehi, and it 
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Dttledl, proof, ismi wa^id mcowunnu^i sonpt^qe 
« moosharun iluehi incD|:af, m arbitrary fern, wm, 
connected with both the remote and proxinw^ 
demonstra^ve, though in Arabic sifuti 
shubbuh, a species (f a^ective. Hue, is, i#iti 
a^manee, thetemporalcwyumtioe particle, which 
is nh^considered by the natives as a verb. . :^ 
that, kafi buyaniyu, ikscriptive ki, whidi is 
of the utmost consequence in this language^ as 
it frequently saves much circumlocution, though 
at other times it certainly appears to us i:^e 
like a mere expletive. £k, a, Ihurii tunkeer, 
indefinite article. Burtun, a vessel, ismi jins mu^ 
dood, zurf, an appellative limited noun of recep- 
tion. Men, in. 'I)iora, a. little, sifuli mcofiid 


may either precede or follow the moozaf or 
governing noun; in the Persian, on the con- 
trary, the moozaf must always precede the moo- 
zaf iluehi. Very little attention to this note 
will jnexent the scholar’s ever forgetting a , 
matter which will otherwise often escape his 
memory. Dulcel having been demonstrated by 
the isharu, yih, is here also lermed moosharun 
iluehi, by the reeij)rocal eflFcct which the Orien- 
talists denote; by such words as fa,il, mufqol; 
sifit, muosoof ; izufut, moozaf; uif, muutoof; 
nida, moonada, &c. 
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'waliidi niGo/ukkur, a single adjective in the mas- 
GidSne singular. Shuhd, honey, ismi jins, muo- 
wof, mufbol, an appellative qualijied noun in the 
aamatfce. Rukjiwadeeje, pray ca^ge to place, 
umri haxiri inoorukkub tuuzeemec mootu.uddee , 
bilghuer, zumeer ap c»s men fa,il, a Gmpoum 
causal verb in the respectful imperative 
person, having the pronoun ap as the nominat. 
noticed under keeje, Ubhee, just now, zurfi 
zumani takeedee, an emphatic adverb of time, 
cop^ounded of ub, tmv, and hec, just, every, 
the. This particle bee, ce, in the plural been, 
ecn, is of the utmost importance, and should 
be carefully observed wherever it occurs, that 
it may not he confounded with the postposi- 
tion e, en, in mtnjliec ko diya, he gave to me in- 
deed, to my very se^ ; conlicen ko diva, he. gave 
to their selves, to these very men. Iluzaron, thou- 
sands, ismi udiui juinu tusreefee l'ura,e huluti 
i\ifa 7iuiiier(il used in thc inJkj. ienjor the nomina- 
tive plural, on principles ahvatly detailed. Muk- 
hiyan, jUes, ismi mcnwuunus haluti fa,il juinu 
men, a feminine, noun in the nominative plural. 
Gird, round, hurti muiumwce mairukkub, ya 


zurli mukani ghuer muhdood, nuDzaf, a com- 
pound postposition, or unlimited adverb of place, 
connected with — aiske, it, i.smi i^iaru,e bu,eed 
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mootusurruf haluti izafut men, the remote de- 
mmstratvoe inflected gcmi ’vce, governed by gird, 
transposed, like many others, from the ordinary 
constructig{i, coske gird. A, hmmg come, fi.iUi 
m uutoof, a verb used as a conjunction. An is of- 
ten met with for a by assuming n, either bura,e 
tuhSeeni tuluifcox, the euphony of speech,, in l^is 
part of the verb ana, to come,, or to prevent its 
being mistaken for the imperative or root of the 
verb, as stated in 81. Jumu, collected, sifut, 
an adjective, or rather a participial word, form- 
ing here a compound neuter verb with hona. ‘ 
Tlie learner ought on this occasion and many 
others to recollect, that .Oriental and occidental 
granmiarians often see things in a very differ 
rent point of view, he will never therefore 
wrangle or dispute with a INloonshec on such a 
theme, until he ac(iuires an adeejuate command 
of language for such abstruse and difficult dis- 
cussi«)ns. f longecn, iciU he, fi,uli istiqbali gha,ib 
jumu, moowunnus, a verb in the third person 
plural feminine Jut are tense. The nasal n of 
such plurals as have another n, is commonly 
lost in the kusruti istiumal or hurry of prac- 
tice; whence hongee ibr hongeen, orhongiyan, 
;uid jutce huen for jalcen, or jatiyan huen. Jo- 
hcen, the instant, /urii zumani takeedee, theem- 
M m 
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phatic adverb of time, corresponding with wo? 
been, that tnoment, toheen, the nwnnent. Shuhd, 
hon^, ism, mco^af iluehi. Ka, of, % in con> 
cord ^yith — Basun, a vessel, ism, fa,il,imra,e mu- 
fool, a noun in the nominative instead of the ac- 
cusative, governed by — Ru)r)iwaya, caused place, 
already explained. Had the accusative 'been 
used, the sentence would have been shuhd ke 
basun ko rukjiwaya. Lak^on myriads, ismi 
udud kusi'ut ke waste, a numeral of frequency, 
or ii^umber, like huzaron. MukJiiyan,^ieA\ Bat 
kurte making ^eech, ismi haliyu mcorukkub hi 
ihal ke muunee men, the compound absolute case 
denoting the immediale state of a thing. No por- 
tion of the verb is iiiore useful than this, nor 
less understood l)y us. If we suppose all such 
expressions elliptical, and supi>ly what is want- 
ed by hooe kce halut men, of state in, the dif- 
ficulty vanishes at once, and the stale expressed 
by the verb becomes jjerfcctly evident without 
any relation to the gender or the number of the 
nominative. I heard him (in the state of a 
speaker or while) speaking, imien ne oose bolte 
(hoo,e kcc halut men) senna hue. cos cheez ko 
muen ne girte (hoo,c kee halut men) deklia hue. 
I saw the thing Jailing. I'hesc expressions must 
often prove ambiguous, because we cannot po- 
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sitively say here, whether the speaker or the 
tiling was falling, and others may certainly oc- 
cur still more equivocal than this, ooske gird, 
it croMwd, formerly eitplained, A*liptiyan, ad- 
hered, fi,u1i lazimee mcorukkub mazee mootlaqi 
gha,i b jumy mcowunnus, a compound neuter verb 
in the indefinite femimne perfect, third pejrson 
plural, to which mukjiiyan is the nominative. 
Most, if not the whole, of such compounds 
may be analysed by considering the first por- 
tion as the mazee muutoofu, pbiperf. partidfk, 
thus — A, an, akur, ankur, anke, &c. having' 
come, li])tiyan, thty clung, but as this is of little 
moment to the mere beginner, it requires no 
further elucidation at present. Tub, then, zurfi 
zumani ghuer muhdood juza, shurt nuihzoof, 
an unlimited adverb of time, correlative to a rela- 
tive adverb here omitted, ensue, he, zuraeeri 
ffha.ibi wahid moitusurruf hafuti fa.il men mu i 
mazee mootu,udde ke fa,il ka burfi the personal 
pronouns t kit'd person singular inflexion, used for 
the nominative case along with the transitive per- 
fect particle, or expletiv^e ne before discuss- 
ed. Kuha, said, fi,uli mazee mootluq gha,ibi 
jvahid, a transitive verb in the indefinite third 

person singular, reejuiring oosne for wcoh, and 

t 
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th6 whole sentence as its accusative. Ki, that, 
hui^i biiyan, and generally precedes such accu- 
sative sentences to kuha, whicli, by bat being 
understood, ihay become kuhee, thojigh the no- 
minative be masculine. Dekjio, behold, umri 
hazir juinu, the imperative in the second person 
plural, huzruty your worship, ismi moonada, a 
noun in the vocative, like klKodawund. Jo, what, 
ismi muosool, the relative. Fid wee ne, servant, 
ismi inunsoob fail, a derivative noun as a nomina- 
^it'C 'With ne, like wuzeer ne. urz, representa- 
tion, ism, a noun. Kiya tha, made, (made had, 
make did,) fi.uli mazee mcotu.uddec bu.eed wa- 
hidi gha,ib, a transitive verb in the third person 
singular of the pluperfect, but here, as very often 
happens in the llindoostanec, equivalent to 
the perfect only. Had not urz here been 
considered a component part of the verb, 
and jo uhvval, the statement, its accusative, 
kee thee, would have been preferred, for rea- 
sons already assigned. So, the same, juwabi 
muosool, the correlative particle ajter the rela- 
tive. Ap ne dekjia, your honour saw, fonnerly 
analysed. Pirir, theti, hurfi utf, a conjunction. 
Meer bukhshee ne kului, ugur merce urz, the 
general observed, \f my representation, all illus- 
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trated before.* Scono, ym would hear, 
mco^rumookliatub jumu, theaorist in the second 


* Among polite people, the personal pro- 
nouns are used nearly on the same principles 
that we observe among ouraelves. The speak- 
er commonly puts his self in the singular, and 
the person addressed in the plural number. In 
our presence it has become a practice, which 
has been gjiiniug ground for a centurj' past, 
among the natives, for the speaker to exalt his 
self also by assuming the plural number, to the 
great confusion of all grammar and propriety. * 
AVe have very naturally proved as arrogant as 
our Indian subjects, and consequently adopt 
hum, zee, for muen, I; and humara, our, for 
mera, my, on all occasions ; nor can we rclin- 
<juish this bad habit, without running the risk 
of voluntary degradation, among a race of men, 
wlio lose no ojjportunity of taking that trouble 
out of our hands, wherever they possess art or 
power enough to do so with impunity. The 
learner, while aware of the above circumstance, 
should nevertheless, as much as possible, fol- 
low the regular grammatical mode in all trans- 
lations or speeches where his dignity cannot be 
affected in the humble garb of muen, I, mera, 
luy, as it might be when contrasted with his 
servant’s consequential hum, we, humara, our. 
They occasi#nally carry their insolence so far 
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permn plural, which, except in the second per- 
son singular, is exactly the imperative, as ex- 
hibited in 61 and the Table. To, Me?;, juza to 
the !^urfi shurt ugur, the infcrentiaj^partwk to 
the condithml if, Fuoj, army, ism. Ruk^i- 
ye, pray keep, Jo, xvhich. Wuqt, time, zurfi 
zumani ghuer mul^dood, an unlimited noun or 


even, as to salute their masters with too, thm, 
smd tera, thy, which is very seldom proper, ex- 
cept in some precative sentences that cannot 
well be mistaken or misconstrued as di.sresj)ect- 
ful. The third person is frequently substituted 
for the other two, whi(th rather adds to the con- 
fusion in this department of the language ; 
especially as the tliird person is also put in the 
plural, when speaking either civilly or respect- 
fully of any individual. The dative is likewise, 
with many neuter or inverse verbs, equivalent 
to our nominative, as we must in general pre- 
fer the diicct mode of translating expressions 
like hum ko muuloom hue, it is known to us, 
roe know ; oos ko shuoq hue, a desire is to him, 
he has a desire. Milna, to meet, accrue; hona, 
to be; lugna, to seem; ana, to come; with a few 
others, often require the inverse form just flis- 
cussed, and consequently add still more to the 
apparent intricacy of pronominal construction 
in this tongue. 
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adverb of time. Pur, m, m, hurfi muunuwee 
moofrid, a simple postposition. ' Kam, use, ism. 
Awe, may come, ii,uli moozam gha i bi waJud, ao- 
rist third J^son singular, the nominative being 
fuoj, and the relative jo, which may nevertheless 
be the utf conjunction that. Kamwi.na, in fact, 
is a species of inverse compound verb, a form of 
great use to express to avail, ben^t, &c. cos 
wuqt, then, or that time, ismi isharu,e bu,eed moo- 
tusurruf niui wucjt jis pur, men, ko, wughuere 
mcoquddur huen, the infected remote demomtra- 
live with wuqt, to which men, ko, &c. are un- ‘ 
derstood. This, in fact, is the cause of wcoh, 
&c. being inflected to cos, is, kis, when joined 
with wiujt, turuh, juguh, &c. page 106. Mai, 
treasure, isui, fa,il, a noun, nominative. Hurgiz, 
ever, Inirfl nufee takeed, the emphatic negative 
particle, which has always nu expressed or 
understood. Kcoclih, any. Fajdu advantage, 
ismi nukiru, an indefinite noun. Nu kurega, 
not will make, fiuli inoostuqbuli munfee wahidi 
glja.ij), the negative future in the third person 
singular. Ugur ap ko, if to you. Yuqeen, 
certain, ismi sifuti inooshubbuh, a concrete noun, 
hut properly an adjective, in this place. Nu ho 
to merce bat ko, not may be, then my observa- 
tion. ImtilAn, trial, ism, a noun. Kurleeje, 
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ek handee men shuhd rat, make, a vessel in, ho- 
my night. Ko, at, yuhan ularauti zurf i zu- 
man, here the sign of a noun of time. Is, this, 
isroi isharu,e qureeb moDtuaurruf, thg^proximate 
demonstrative pronoun mftected. Jugih, place, 
(in) zurfi mukaiii ghuer muhdood, an unlimited 
adverbial noun of place. We may again notice 
that men, in, is understood, and inflects yih to 
is, and juguh to jugih, by a rule in tlie grammar, 
stated in page \6% &c. Rukliwadcejc, cause 
place. Jomuk)iiyan oospur a-lugeji to inejce bat 
j^ootjh, uor jo nuheen to such hue, ij Jlies it on 
a-light, then my remark a falsehood is, and f not, 
then truth is. It would be a mere repetition to 
elucidate this farther, but the learner may pro- 
fit by observing the partial coincidence here 
between the compounds, a-light from light, and 
a-lugna, from lugna ; because this may lead him 
to reflect beneficially on this mcKle of composi- 
tion in his own and other languages, however 
much its nature and existence may escape or- 
dinary observers, or be obscured by the corrup- 
tions of long usage. To arise, arcake, alight, 
heful, become, mistake, and a hundred more, so 
nearly resemble ho-ana, jag-ooihna, ootur-purna, 
a-purna, ho-jana, that no one can fail to disco- 
ver the analogy here, or be at a lols to account 
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for it in many tongues, ooske, his, (he’s) ismi 
isharu.e bu.eed mu i huifi muunuwee mcofrid 
mootusurruf ulamut izafuti moozukkur kee, a 
remtc devmjfsirative abng with a simple postposi- 
tion, the it^ected sign of the masculine genitvoe, 
agreeing with — Kuhne, speaking, mu^uri mqo* 
tusurruf, the inflected iryinilive or gerund, ^ 
verned by — Pur, according to, &c. As all infiiii- 
lives, and most participles, are likewise nouns 
which fall under the first declension, the reader 
will a<lvcrl to this circumstance, and be hereafter 
prepared to treat every part of the verb ending 
ill a by that rule. Rat ko shuhd ka basun, night 
at honeps vessel. Jo, za,jkl bura.e tuzecni kulam, 
an expletive by way of ornament to the sentence. 
Ruk_h\vay.a, caused place. To, za,id bura,e tu- 
zeciii kulam, as before. Ek mukhcc bjiee nu 
a,ee, one fly even not came. All plain enough, 
exce pt Itlicc, even, utf bura,e takced, an empha- 
tic conjunclion. Klujolasu iska yih hue jub, the 
xisuli it of this is when, nothing can be easier 
to an Eugiisli scliolar. Upnee fuoj iipne ijubzc 
se gu ee, one's army ones jxixt'er Jrmn hath de- 
parted. In this sentence, as in many others, 
the zuiiu'cri nicnshUiruk, or common pronoun 
ap, upiia, assumes the power of one, any person, 
aiul ill that jlluiil ol‘ ^ lew is a most useful word, 

N n 
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thwigh it certainly may also mean, here and 
elsewhere, your, my, &c. Pjiir, then, ljurfi tuu- 
€|eeb wastejuzake, a conjunction^ connected with 
the inferential to hereafter. day, ismi 

zuif zuman muozoof, * a noun of time, qualified 
by-^Siyah, dark, sifut, an a^ective. Men mal 
bjice khurch keejiyega to mooyussur wuesec nu 
hogee, m, treasure even evpenditurc one should 
ntake, still procurable such not will be. As fuoj 
is feminine, the.se words wuesee, &c. follow in 
^at gender. Ketjiye, keeje, keejiyo, kcejo, 
kecjega, keejiyega, a precative iinperati\ c, con- 
ditional reflective, or imj>ersonal form of the 
IJiiuloostanee verb, not easily explained. The 
nati\ e.s term it umri istucibalee or khcozoo,ec, the 
imperative future or precative ; but wliether this 
is compounded of the verb jana to go, be, or jee 
li/'e, sir, witli a A'oealive particle, may yet be ful- 


* In the Hindoostancc. the muosoof, as in 
tlie Persian, naturally follows the sifut, but 
this order can be reversed in the former, with- 
out any effect on the adjective or noun ; where- 
as, in the latter, an izafut is requisite as in rozi- 
siyah, tlie present example, and in nek murd, or 
murdi nek, a good man, a man good; gora lurka, 
or lurka gora, a fair boy, a boy fair. 
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ly considered in some other Work ; it is how- 
ever certain, that ap, self, your worship, one, (the 
French on) in the third person, either expreasW 
or underst^d, seems its only proper nominative 
in such expressions. Muen rah pur chula j^ta 
t^a, uor ek a ek jee men aya ki (ap) coske yuhan 
jaiye, I was going along the road, when sudden^ it 
occurred to me that ( myself) should go to his house. 
This last may also be rendered, ki muen coske 
yuhan ja,oon, which so far proves the native 
and extent of this subjunctive form. ^ ^ 

The learner should now collect the whole of 
the foregoing words of ‘the exercise as a rigid 
literal translation, thus : 

“ A king — own minister and generalissimo 
of deliberately asked, treasure and army, of 
collection making in my judgment any use not 
makes, if treasure collection would I make, then 
army not remains, if army I would keep then 
riches not remains ; ’ huishing it exactly as I 
have begun. 

. lie may afterwards try his hand at an idio- 
malical Englisli version in this way ; 
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**A certain king had occasion to consult hi* 
prime minister and commander in chief. He 
observed, that his judgment was embarrassed 
with the alternative of filling the^reasury or 
co^e'eting an army : for, said the monarch, if I 
mnass treasure, my forces are disbanded ; should 
X raise an aiiny, I must part witli my mo- 
ney.” In these momentous times the discussion 
may both amuse and instruct the scholar, who 
will, I think, join issue with the old warrior, 
“ That in days of calamity and darkness an 
army cannot always be had for either love of 
monev.” 


IX. 

The eye, nose, ear, and tongue, one day be- 
gan to tjuarrel among themselves, each afiinn- 
ing that it was more advantageous to mankind 
than the other. The eye observed, without me 
day and night would prove alike, for nothing 
but darkness would reif'n on the face of the 
earth. In short, every one said a great deal in 
his own behalf, wheji I he tongue made this ob- 
servation : ^t’hat yo»i mention my friends may 
be all very true, yet surely none of } ou can be 
ignorant of the fact, that as my ])Owers alone 
distinguish man from biute, it therefore be- 
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hoves, that I be greater than you all in the cst 
timatiun of the wise. Yes, cried the ear, re- 
collecting itself' niy forward scholar ! after, l^e 
lessons wjj^h you have received from 'Rs 
your master. ^ 

The subsequent literal version of the abfjv^ 
will clearly point out where, and how far bcith 
languages coincide with or difi’er from each 
other. This is the practice 1 so strongly 
commend to eveiy scholar at first, who rc^^f 

• j4 

desires to acejuire through time, and from tins 
natives theirselvcs, a facility of blending the 
elegance and fidelity of translation as much as 
possible together, because I conceive it the one 
best calculated to insure complete success, after 
sullicicnt practice with their aid, in the manner 
now illustrated. 

Ankli, nak, kan, uor zooban, ck roz luge jliu- 
gurnc apus men, ck ck kidita ki wcoh tha ziyadu 
fa,i(luimind insan ko doosrc se — aiikh bokc, 
bina mere din o rat hote tlono burabur. Hare 
hur ck no kuha bulwot kmchh ooske upnc huqq 
picn, jub zuban nc kiya yih kulain. .Jo toom 
kuhtc ho yaro howe sub buhoot rast, pur ul- 
buttu tomil^Hi men koy'c nu ho sake n.i n aqif 
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is bat se. Ki meree qoodrut ukelee jooda kur^ 
tee insan huewan se, isliye chahiye ki muen ho 
uzeez toom sub se, beech khiyal uqlmundcm ke. 
Ha^ kan pokara, ap sochke, mere Ironhar sha- 
gii^ ! buud tuuleem ke jo toom ne soouee moojjhi 

jcomhara costad hokur. 

It will not prove a very easy task to produce 
aversion more true to tlie original than the 
present, a reversion therefore would only waste 
lime to no purpose. The very few places in 
which the two differ, must by this time strike 
' every student’s eye, who has not taken a prema- 
ture, and consequently an unprofitable glance, 
at this portion of the work. I need hardly ob- 
serve, that the more literal and faithful a trans- 
lation is renderetl in any language, there is the 
less chance of its being either elegant or even 
intelligible among the people, who arc best 
qualified to judge of its merits, in both these 
points. When this English story was submit- 
ted in the above literal dress to the natives, it 
certainly did not require much explanation to 
make them fully comprehend the meaning and 
purport of the whole, which they, much more 
idiomatically and elegantly, expressed thus : 
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Ankh, kan, nak, uor zuban, ek roz apus men 
j^ugume luge, bur ek inji men se kuh ruhat^ 
ki muen adniee ke waste sub se ziyadu .poo* 
feed hoo^ Puhle ankjhi bolee ki 
ghuer dconya men rat din burabur ruhta, si^e 
tarcekee ke, roo,e zumeen pur kcocbji nu ntf^itur 
ata^ ghuruz bur ek ne upne upne bttqq m&xhor 
hoot koocbli bura,ee kee. Is men zuban ne jrih 
bat kuhce, yaro jo tcom kuhte ho so ho sukta 
hue, lekiu jo muen kuhtee boon, cose toom m^ 
se ko,ee inkar nukur sukega, dekho sirf mente 
goya,ee se insan uor huewan men imtiyaz hotefc* 
hue, is liye chahiye ki muen aqilon ke nuzdeek. 
sub se ziyadu uzeez rjihoon. Kan pjiir soon 
kur bol oot^a, ban shagirdi rusheed ! yih bat 
such hue, pur buud merec tuuleem ke. 


The next exercise, which R a species of alle- 
gorical talc ill the Oriental manner, is left 
without an idioinatical translation, as a task, or 
trial of skill, for the scholar, when farther ad- 
vanced in his own and this language. The style 
is of course more elevated and rlowery than any 
of the preceding, it will thcrci’oic serve as an ex- 
cellent introduction to the iiiglicr and more dit- 
licult composition^, in jirosc and verse, of the 
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Hindoostanec tongue, which the student must 
never attempt, until not only well grounded in 
the grammatical principles, but in the necessa- 
ry slock of Arabic and Persian wo^^s for such 
an enterprise. In the Poetical Exercises, by 
mailing some allowance for the unavoidable 
transposition of words in a poem, the assiduous 
scholar will perceive nothing very formidable 
even in the learned or Court dialect of the 
Hindoostanee, because, if he knoAVs the rudi- 
ments well, he can at once reduce these Odes,- or 
any other, into plain prose, which, through a 
^literal version, must lose every appearance of 
intricacy and ditliculty, that may at first liave 
alarmed him. The Paraphrases will, it is hoped, 
prove no bad specimens of the poetical produc- 
tions of the East, in an English dress, if we 
mean to express rather wliat the Poet would 
have writtc’j), as a Eurojrean antljor, than what, 
he ha.s done as an Oriciitalisl. 

X. 

Do juwan the, ek ka nam Istiqlal INhotu- 
hinnmil tha, doosre ka Ciheoroor Aram-iulub, 
conlion ue haluim milkur incnlki nadanee ko 
chl’.ora, nor qusri surfurazee kcc Lulush men 

kisliwuii ilm kce rah lee. Chuu'lan door nii 

• • 
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bttrjie t^e, ki kofii pusand ko puhoonch^ ^ . 
pur se upneb munzili muqsood ko kalelEoson 
dekjia. Tub wuhan se ootre uor age biiiilikiir 
jo nigah^ee to ek doraha nuzur puni, 

|iee hueran hoo,e, donon ne*duiyait kiyn i 
ek rustu isee muqam se sur&razee Ue 
jata hue, is waste ke wuhan do iiishan 
pur khutti julee se saf yih lik^a tiha, ki yihlp^ 

. koe rah hue, uor dopsre pur ODsee khutt se, 
kee nih, lekin yih rustu ugur(;hi pechdar 
pur chuora saf soothra. Buhoot .se na-azm^ 

. dukar oos pur chulte t^e, ilor ooske donon 
naron pur goolab pjioola hoo,a buhar de ruha. 
tjia, uor bure bure durukht sayedar nihayut 
.piiuele hoo.e, aftab kee kuree dhoop «e oonko 
buchate l^ie. Ghuruz con^cn boolboolon ke 
chuhchuhe uor loliyon kee -khoosh ilhaniyan 
eos rail! door duraz ko yon tue kurwatee thera 
jo su,oobut sufiir' kee jncotliiq muulooiu nu lio- 
tee thee, uor ruste kc hur ek nior pur ek ek sa* 
qee tunuhdar khoDsliwuzu inirut ka piyalu hat^ 
men li} e hoo,e, uiyash rahiyon kee inihiuanee 
ke waste mizur ata tha. We uisli o iislirut ke 
khueine ki ja bn ja manuiid mecnaron ke k,hure 
,the, mcDsafir jo ojii men bucjlie ya sote the oon- 
kcc khidimit men ek ek cluionree burdarmuk-: 


hee jhulne 


o ha^ir tha, is men rah ke moowuk- 
’ *• ' Oo 
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kUoQ<f$e Chooroor ko ishanx'lciya, uor turghedb 
de^iMa,o humare peech^e peechjhtechulo^ oon- 
ke ke bumoojib betu,uinma}i chula uor 

se kuba, tocon humaree n^wafuqut 
kiiJ!!^ sooontp hee ia|uwaii ue oosse kuha ki su-; 

toHnhen moobaruk ho. Ghuni» 1«<* 
ksm kee rah ko uql uor tumeez kee door* 
biiipL se bukhoobee dekjline akhir duryaft 
kij« ugurchi yih rah behur kee sunglakh oon- ,, 
iieechee hiue, : pur seed^ee uor qureeb to 
uor is juwan ke waste iase b^ee uchfiee ek 
IhA bun a,ee ki aftabi rastee kee kirn se hiqarat 
' |ior tu.usscob kee gjhuta jo inooddut se ch|ia ru- 
hee t^ee, so wcoheen p^utne lugee uor coskee 
roshnee^e ja bu ja ruste men kitne mewe uor, 
khoshu,e ungoori mu, ash uor insaf ke jo ooijbe 
hoo,e durukhton men paton ke ojhul lutke hoo,e 
tjie nuziir a,e, ylawu is ke con durukhton kee 
juron kc put,hron se ku,ee ek ehuslime diyanut- 
daree uor khopd mookhtarec ke josh marte 
dekjie, yih sub koochli dhyan kur Istiqlal nc 
upnechee sulah pur himnmt bandli kam kee rah 
ko turjeeh dee. Yili bat sueli hue ki ooske ka- 
non ne nughmu o sunxl kee awaz sc knoeh|li 
lootf nu oothaya, uor roskec anklion ko wuhan 
julwu.e rungarung sc chukachuondfi nu lu- 
gee, pur sufur men zad rahi mcboMWWce wu- 
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lhan ket>tiha)tichnettikku mnu hoo,a,lek}itjll&ab 
|iulU surfiirazee men dakhil hoke jo 
gah k^, to iipne humsuiur ko usna,eftt!^ 
dekjia, li^qu^akai- wooh oos woqt rastui 
ke kisee bostani rungeen men ek khooab^ 
gCDldoom ke peech^e be tuhftshia duor ruba:i^iii 
Akhir ls juwan ko ooskee .nuniood ubr 
daree kee kushish ne ^’dban tuk nach nncl^^ 
ya uor do dila kiya, ki duorte duorte nami^fe 
o ghuflut ke ghar men gira, uor woheen ^ 
ghar ka mtonh bund ho guya. Istiqlal 
majura.e huebut ufza qusri surfurazee kee bl^; 


« 

lundee se dekli kur, upnee tudbeer kee khoobee 
o muzbootee pur bagh bagli hoo,a uor afreen 
kee, pjbir upne dilmen kuha, kya khoob hooa 
ki muen ne kam kee rah lee bur khilaf Ghooroor 
ke, uor bud suUhon ke bur uks uniul kiirke bur 
wuqt munzili mcorad ko puhooncha. 


. Two youths were, one's name Perseverance 
Patient was, the other s Pride I^azy, they toge- 
ther associating countiy of ignorance left and 
palace of promotion’s search in Province of 
Science’s road took. Very far not advanced 
,had when Hill of Selection .at arrived, it on 
from, own stage's end black miles at descried. 
Ihen thehct descended and forwards marching 




„ - - ervation madc^ oross' jowl sight 

ia^'seeing on, perplexed became, botli con- 
tnade that each way this very plac^ 
fro^^exaltation's palace to leading ^ because 
ere two pcfSts weie, one upon writing 
[ricuous in plain, this written was, that this 
road is arid other upon the same writing 
'infamous way, yet this road though wind- 
was still broad, clean, pleasant was— many 
n^’ices it upon going were a!nd its both sides , 
i^n, the rose blooming its charms to give re- 
did, and great great trees umbrageous^ 
Wich spread suu's beains fierce rays-riom them 
saving were. In short, them the nightingales 
• warbling and damsels nrelodious notes, tire 
road long thus beguiling were, that toil jour- 
ney’s at all felt not was and way's every one 
turn at, individual iudividual cup-bcarer comely 
well bred, nectar’s' cup hand in bolding, jovial 
way-farers of entertainment for, sight coming 
was. The delight and pleasures tents .that 
here and there like minarets standing were, 
travellers who them in seated or sleeping were, 
their service for one one tan-hoUler flies driv- 
ing away for ready was, this on, the highways 
Genii, Pride to sign made and temptation gave, 
thus come us after after along, tl^^'ir bidding 



to acc<»idu!ig tli9i^t1ess vent an 4 
an^e to said, you us like do^ hearing 
. youth him to said, well path eas«^ 
welcome be. In fine Perseverance isefM|M|y 
featon ainl discriminations spy^glass wi^S^ 
examine to began, lastly perception madi|i:Jds 
though this path tugged, stony up dowpls, 
nevertheless straight and. short is, and tliis j|||pti 
'sake for, him to also auspicious one circilii> 

' 'iyf' 

■ stance happened,* that sun of truth's rays' fr^ 
contempt and prejudice's lowering clouds, 
lon^ since overcasting were, the same tha\ ‘ 
stant break to began and its light from here! 
. and there road on, how many fruits and clus- 
ters of the grapes of ordinary life and justice, 
which entangled trees op, leaves of covering 
under, lianging were, sight came, besides this, 
those trees’ roots of rocks from, many a fofun- 
tain honesty and self guidaifce of bubbling up 
saw, this all something reflection making. Per- 
severance own very counsel on resolution as- 
suming, useful road, to preference gave. I’his 
matter.truth Is, that his ears melody and songs 
from any delight not obtained, and his eyes to 
^ there of splendour, variegated from, dazzling 
not came, but journey in viaticum comfort- 
.able, ther^ of arriving till "wanting not was,' 
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^pr(»notioft m«9aii!rciil haying wbai . 
look gave^ then own fellow titveUief 
espied, and as fate would have- 
time, road having left, s(^<^ garden 
in a beautiful goldfinch after, without 
re^l^tion to run continue did. At last this 
appearance and l^fity s attraction hm 
ance led and distracted nlade, that runnijog 
iniming incapacity and neglect’s abyss infiaH' 
03^ instantly the pit's mouth shut became. 
I^severancc-this calamity terrour exciting pa- 
^^i^'of' promotions height from seen havii^, 

| 6wn determination goodness and firmness at 
rejoiced was and praise made, then own mind 
in said, how good was that. I useful road in 
opposition Pride to, and .bad advisers to con- 
trary acted having, in time end of wishes to 
hav’e arrived. 


This will prove one more opportunity for the 
learner to display his prowess as an English 
composer, somewhat in the style of the cele- 
brated Vision of Mirza, though the allusions 
here can forcibly strike those minds only, who 
seriously observed the pre[>osterous policy in 
the College, of Fort William, of allowing the 
students, for some years after its first establish- 




ment, to study "ilQr Orimta! 1^ 
pkaaedw The consequence naturally 
the idle and flocked to the Peisiaa '|pil» 
and ;desej|^d dll the rest. Many expv^mui 
* b^ame fr<«i .time to time necessary, 
ndnated in an order, ^ still in forces that e^ny 
student idiould commence vil^ the Hin^li^ 
s^nee at least, -srithout winch, from its g^| 
difficulty in .the pronun^ation alone, it weii|^ 
have been almost entirely deserted. & 

'■# 

l^hatever may be 'asserted on the brilUan^^ 
of ffincy which sparkles throu^ many literary 
works in the East, few men will dispute the 
' palm in favour of the Oriental writers, for that 


correct taste and soutad judgment, which are so 
ponsjHCuous on comparison in the classics of 
the West. ’ Among many other instances of 
bad taste, the most prominent in my estima- 
tion is the pedantic style which disfigures al^* 
most every prose production now extant in the 
Ilindoostanee language, and which renders it 
often wholly unintelligible to every reader, who 
is not as deep in Arabic or Persian lore, as the 
.learned man who coraposeti the book itself.. 
If excellence in a popular tongue consisted in 
writing any thing far above the conception of 
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for wh(^ it is iuten^ted, ev^ bod^ 
fi||il^^Iow, that the Hisdoostanee authoijs xoid 
thtdilators stand unrivalled in* this specks of 
cqalposition. In iact, to say the le^ that can 
bel^pserved on so absurd a perversion of ridents 
a^'leaming, most of the Hterary efforts of tins 
^^Mniption, that I have yet seen, might be. vei^ 
Arabic or Persian, for any thing I kno^ 
io^. the contrary, wei;p they not disjointed and 
l^figured by the occasional introduction of 

J “|Hmdoostanee postposition or verb, which, 
ke the casual flash of lightning in a dreaiy 
' night, scr\'e but to render the surrounding 
darkness still more visible. This false taste is 
no where more discernible and preposterous 
tlwn in the prefaces of Oriental works, which 
are in general composed in an affected idiom, 
so much beyond the level of ordinary capaci- 
ties and acquirements, that very few of the 
men, who can comprehend the body of the pu- 
blication itself' are qualified to wade through 
tlie wonderful display of erudition which an- 
nounces its birth. Such a profound harbinger, 
one would imagine, is absolutely recjuisite in 
, India, to stamp a proper value on any literary 
performance, .of which, in the preliminary por- 
tion, at least, it may commonly! be asserted 
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with great truth,' that it must be aa iaoim'-- 
parable book, because' nobody caii well under- 
stand the introduction to its contents. 
pose and mplc^e this monstrous abuse of 
ing ccdloquial language, by ^ving it a new%td 
impartial bias, has been my constant study, ^ 
some years past,, and I am not altogether wi^'^ 
out hopes of yet establishing my success, ^ 
the broad basis of public utility to ourselves, il^ 
the Rulers of British India, and to its inhab^ 
ants of every description also, as our subjects^i^ 
If we are to indulge any prepossessions on the 
score of language or laws, I think sound poli- 
cy and justice ,will poiht out the Hindoos as 
the most proper objects, being still the great, 
ancient, apd useful mass of the people in our 
East Indian Empire. At all events, it can- 
not be disputed, that our Mag^istrates ought to 
be as well qualified to comprehend a Hindoo’s 
complaint, viva voce et propria persma, as to un- 
derstand a McDsulman of any rank or descrip- 
tion whatever. In spite of the clamour which 
the soi disant faithfui, and their abettors at 
home or abroad, may raise against all my exer- 
tions of the present nature, I shall persevere in 
the great work of reform which I have so suc- 
cessfully beoun. As nothing can facilitate this 

I Pp 
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more than ^y, fkifiiliar, and accwate 
tsnjjidatiops from one tongue to the otlier, the 
k^er is here presented with the first FaMe in 
D<^ey’s excellent Collection, as specimen 
ofi^l the rest, which have lately been published 
in^at plain, general, useful, middle style, which 
fip^ht ever to take the lead in a popular speech^ 
wiiose worth depends much less on its literature, 
ifiien contrasted with the languages of Europe, 
titan on its general prevalence and utility, when 
^^ompared with any other Oriental tongue, in 
the extensive regions of India. Tlmse Mcnsul- 
mans who, from local circumstances^ and a ha- 
bitual tendency to pedantry, know little of tlte 
wonderful pliancy and copiousness of the Hin- 
doostanee tongue, independent of its modem 
sources, will no doubt object to many Hindu- 
wee words that may be safely introduced into 
the broad, conciliating, unaffected style, which I 
have recommeadc<l. To them, from real ex- 
perience, I can oppose a whole host of Hindoos, 
with a potent band of those iMooslims also, who- 
in Hindoostan maintain that intercourse with 
the bulk of the people, among whom they have 
resided for centuries, which is so favourable to- 
tlic formation and existence of a grand popular 
language. M hen Mcosulnians treat of abstrase 
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and scientific subjects, they must lean to Ara* 
bic, as the Hindoos caterk paribus will do to the 
Sunsknt; but in the ordinary concerns of Hite, 
and in th^udicial, military, commercial, 
revenue departments, such necessity and fit* 
dilection are less frequent, except where local 
dialects -or circumstances impose a preferen|o6, 
to the psutial exclusion of some, or all the rOOti. 

XL 

1 

The Israelites, ever mumiuring and discon* 
tented under the reign of Jehovah, were desi- 
rous of having a king like tiie rest of the na- 
tions. They offered the kingdom to Gideon 
their deliverer, to him, and to his posterity af- 
ter him : he generously refused their offer, and 
reminded them, that Jehovah was their king. 
When Gideon was dead, Abimelecli, his son by 
a concubine, slew all his other sons to tlic num- 
ber of seventy, Jotham alone escaping ; and by 
the assistance of the Shccheinites, made him- 
self king. Jotham, to represent to them their 
folly, and to shew them, that tlic most deserv- 
ing are generally the least ambitious, whereas 
the worthless grasp at power with eagerness, 
and exercise it with insolence and tyranny, 
spake to thy-’iu in the fi)llowing manner: 
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fi^ken unto me, ye men of Sh^hem, so 
hearken unto you. The trees, grown 
weiftty of the state of freedom and equality in 
wb^h God had placed them, met Iggether to 

' 'i ' 

chopse and to anoint a king over them : and 
said to the Olive-tree, Reign thou oVdr us. 
Bal the Olive-tree said unto them. Shall I quit 
fatness wherewith God and man is honour- 
ed, to disquiet myself with the cares of govern- 
ment, and to rule over the trees ? And they 
Said unto the Fig-tree, Come thou, and reign 
over us. But the Fig-tree said unto them. Shall 
I bid adieu to my sweetness and my pleasant 
fruit, to take upon me tire p ainfu l charge of 
royalty, and to be set over the trees? Then 
said tlje trees unto the Vine, Come thou and 
reign over us. But the Vine said also \mto 
them. Shall I leave my wine, which honoureth 
God and cheereth man, to bring upon myself 
nothing but trouble and anxiety, and to become 
king of the trees ? we are happy in our present 
lot : seek some other to reign over you. Then 
said all the trees unto the Brajnble, Come thou 
and reign over us. And tlie Bramble said un- 
to-them, I will be your king ; come ye all un-. 
der my shadow, and be safe ; obey me, and I 
will grant you my protection. Butuf you obey 
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me not, out of bramble sball come foitii a 
fire, which shall devour even the cedars of In' 
banon. 



Bunee Isra,eel humeshu khcoda kee bad^^ 
hut men koorkooraya burburaya kurte 
waste ki manund uor quomon kee oon li^ 
badshah nu tha. Akhir Jiiedoon ki tonka ^li- 
ma, yutee tbaoos se kuha ki too badshahut .ks^, 
hum ne teree poosht dur poosht kee sultuniilt 
qutwol kee, oosne juwan-murdee se upnee nu- 
mana, bulki con logon ko jutaya ki badshah 
tcomhara khcoda hue. Jub wcoh rourguya, 
-Ubee mulik, k.i coska beta hurum se tjia, cosne 
Jotfiam chbcDt, Juedoon ke jo uor suttur bete 
t^ie, oon ko mai'dala uor Shuekhmiytm kee mu- 
dud se badshah hoo,a. Tub Jotham ne, oon- 
kee himaqut ke jutane ko uor is bat ke sabit 
kurne ko, ki jo bbaree bhurkbum hole huen 
oonko uksur huokjia kum hota hue, bur uks oos- 
ke kumeenon ko rsy kee khwahish buhoot ho- 
tee hue, ki is men zoolm uor ghooroor buhoot 
sa keeje, kuha is tucH' se ki soono ue Shuekhmiyo 
meree bat ki khcoda tcomharee bjiee soonega. 
•Ek wuqt durukhton ne bhee upnee be puru'a- 
ee uor buraburee kee halut se, ki jis pur khcoda 
ne con ko |uk]ha t^a, bezar hokur, apus men ek 
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t^uluune ke liye mushwurot kee, uor 
se kuha, humara too badshah ha ocw 
ne kuha ki muen upnee chikna,ee kee khoobee 
ki jia se khcoda uor khilqut khoosjyiuen cose 
c^^^tir ^kimee ke boj}i se nakhcoshee oojjlia' 
uor rook^on pur heokoomut kuroonga? 
Bi^d CDske iinjeer se kuha ki too humai-ee sar- 
d^ee qubool kur. oosne b^ee juwab diya ki 
muen hookoomut kee kumahut ke liye upne 
udi-ch^e p^hulon kee mit^as ch^oroonga, uiu’ 
durulkhton ka surdar bunoonga? PJiir gacl^on 
ne ungoor se kuha ki too §ahibee qubool kur. 
Wooh bola ki niue^ upnee shurab kee iuz|nit» 
ki jis se ullah uor ooske bunde kjioosh huen, tu- 
j(x>uga, uor peron kee badshahee ke waste dook^ 
durd riyasut ka suhoonga ? hum upnee upnee 
qismut pur razee huen, ja,o kisee uor ko sultu- 
nut ke liye dhoondho. Tub sub briehhon ne 
muko.ee sc kuha ki a too humara badsliali ho. 
oosne kuha ki muen ne toomharec badshahut 
qubool kee, tooni sub mere saye tule cliuen sc 
ruho, ugur moojlje manogc to punah men ruk- 
hoonga, nuheen to mere kanton men se ek ag 
pueda hogee, ki loom sub ko Lubnan ke surw 
sumet jula kur khak kurdegec. 


t 
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Itbdngpretlygaterallyomcdve^thattl^ 

M no sadi thing as a Hindoostanea st(»y 
out either Arabic or Persian, I now subni£t;.^1te 
following^ tbe Public. In it there is notppie 
word of these languages; still the Hindoo!^ 
n^ here preserves its character and regiihdsi^sO' 
perfectly, that 1 am convinced the whole lim 
be understood by all classes of men in In^|% 
who have yet learned what Uindoostanee 
means. 

♦ 

o • *, 

XII. 

\ 

Ko,ee kuheen ko cliithee lik^ta tpa, ek tiha.et 
CDS kc pas a buetpa, cos ke lik^e koluga dekjine, 
tuo cos ne chitjiee men likjia, jo buhootsee ba- 
ten lik,hnee tpeen so nuheen likpee gu,cen, 
kyoon ki mere kune ek ni^ut chibilla buetlia 
hue, is Hye nuheen likjieen. Wooh bola, upne 
b)ied kee batcheet jo lik^inee ho so likhte 
kyoon nuheen, muen to kcochh toomhara likjia 
hoo, a nuheen dek}ia, tub is ne kulia, bhulajo 
toom ne nuheen dek,ha, kuho to, yih kyoon kur 
jana jo muen yoon likha hue. Is bat se buhoot 
•lujaya, ankhen nceche keen uor sir oopur nu 
oothaya. 


i 
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A.{)ersoii wag writing a lettCT to se^ sotiie- 
where, when another caine and sat down be- 
side him, who began to look at the letter.- - He 
then, inserted in the epistle, thus^-^‘ I had a 
nuihber of circumstances to state, which have 
aedMbden put down, because there is a very silly 
li^lbw sitting by me, on this account they are 
omitted.” The other said, “ Why don't you 
write any secrets which you intended ; for my 
part I have not seen a syllable of your writing.” 
On which the writer observed, “ Well, if you 
have not seen it, pray inform me how you 
know that I have written so and so.?” At this 
the other was so much abashed, that he fixed 
his eyes on the ground, and could not lift up 
his head, to look the writer in the face. 

I would recommend the next story, of the 
man who heard badly, to the serious attention 
of all indolent dialogists, who will not often be 
in a better situation, with those they address, 
than the deaf man was in with bis friend. In 
fact, to expect much good from mere .dialogue 
knowledge, is nearly as preposterous, as to won- 
der why a blind man does not recover his sight 
by placing a pair of spectacles on his nose. 
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km. 

Kisee suodagur ka ck sliakhs badira as|^ 
tha, quzajpr suodagur beeniar boo, a. — 
ooskce jadut ko chula, rah inen chulte hdi^£ 
yih bundish bandhee, jo sahib sulaniut ke peed** 
he puchle yih poochhoon^. Kuho sahib miksy. 
kuesahue, wooh kuhegauch-chhaj muen kuhoo«- 
gaameen, phir poochhoonga ghiza kya khate ho} 
wooh kuhcga dal khooshka, inuen kuhoonga 
nosh jan, tis pur yih suwa) kuroonga, toomhara 
moo.alij kuon hue ? Woih kuhega Mirza fulan 
beg, muen kuhoonga, khojda ooske hath ko 
.diufa.e kamil bukhshe. A'kliirusli vihee munsoo- 
bu thuhrakur ooske ghur puhooncha, siilamoon' 
ulek kurke nuzdeek ja buetha. Luga poochjine, 
kuho yar tubiyut kuesee hue, inureez ne kuha 
kya poochhte ho mare tup ke murta boon, soon- 
tehee bola ameen, khooda ucsa kure. Becharu 
beciuar ek to bcemaree sc julta hec tha, is bat 
ne uor bhec julaya, pjiir poochha, yar ghiza 
kya kliate ho? kuha khak; bola nosh jan ba<l, 
yih soonkur uor bhce doona khufu hoo,a. Pliir 
kuha, soono dost toomhara moD,aHj kuon hue, 
ghoosse men to blrura hoo,a tlia lice bola, Mulik 
obi muot ; kuha buhoot moobai ik, khooda ooske 
liatli ko juld shufa bukhshe. 
i Q. u 
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A certain merchant had a friend %ho was 
hard of hearing ; by chance the merchant fell 
Ml.f 'J lie deaf man went to enquire after him, 
and, while going along tlie road, l|g|,madeup 
thif discourse. Then after salutation I w'ill 
ask this — “ Well, Sir, how are you r” he 
will say, “ better and I slrall rejoin, “ very 
good.” When I inquire as to tire diet he 
uses, he will say, “ rice-pudding;” to which 
I shall answ^er, “ may it do you much service.” 
i shall afterwards put the <juesl.ion, “ pray who 
is your physician he will of course tell me, 
“ Dr such a one is,” and I may safely add, 
“ may God prosper his hands in the acconi- 
plisliincnt of his work.’* At length having set- 
tled this plan he reached the house, and, after 
the usual compliments, he seated himself near 
the patient. “ My friend,” says he, “ how are 
YOU r ’ the sick man replied, “ do not ycru see that 
I am dying of a fever on hearing which he 
observed, “ excellent! I hope God will keep 
you so.” Tlie poor patient was already peevish 
enough with his disease, but this made him 
much more so. The deaf man next asked, 
“ what is your diet my friend ?” and was an-, 
swered, “ fiddlesticks “ may they do you much 
good” the other rejoined; on hearing this he 
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becRine in l^ct dcmlily enraged. His idsiinr 
then inquired thus, do you my good fellow^ 
say which of the faculty attends you ?** hoSiEg 
with indignation, he cried, ‘‘ his worsht^^^llt' 
Death.” “ I give you joy” quoththe deaf 
“ attd may tlie Lord speed his jpresc'r^tions * 


The following stOfy, translated from the Pcfi^ 
sian, will serve as a useful exercise for begin- 
ners; I have therefore given it without an Eiig-^ 
lish translation. 

• I 


XIV. 

Lk shukhs ne kisee durwesh ke pRs jakur 
teen suwal kiye, ek to yih, kuhte ho ki khooda 
hazir hue muen to kuheen nuheen dekhtahoon, 
jo hue to moqjhe dekha,o wojh kuhan hue. 
Doosre yih, ki admee ko tuqseer ke liye uziynt 
kyoon detc huen, jo koochh kurta hue so khoo- 
da kurta hue, insan ko hurgiz kcoch^ qoodrut 
nuheen, kyoon ki be chahe khcotla ke ko,ec 
koochh kur nuheen sukta, dur soorut ugur insan 
ko qoodrut hotee, tub sub kaiu upne waste bih- 
tur kurta. Teesre yih, ki dozukh kee ag men 
•Shuetan ko khooda kyoon kur jula.ega, kyoon 
ki khumeer ooska ag hue ; pus ag se ag ko kya 
clur ? Durwesh ne ek dhela niuttee ka ootha- 

* • I ■ • • I 
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Ijkiir floske sir. met} mara,, wvoh rot&^azee ke 
yi^an, chula guya. Ya hij^rjit ! fulane Durr 
Ijresh se tieen mue^ kiye, tjs ka moajke 

*ka)ch}i ju^ab pu diya, buUii inateqj^a ek d^Cr 
giamere sir men uesa mara jo ubtuk durd kur> 

ta bui?. Qaz^e ne Durv^^sh .ko bolakfskuba, 

* ■" * * 
kj^n iske, toom ne, sir men matee ka dula ma- 
ria uor iske suwal ka jawab nu diya- Durwesh 
ne kuha d^eia bee iska juwab hue, yih kuhta 
hue mere sir men durd hue, wcoh kuhan, kuesa 
hue, niGojhe dek^ade, tuo muen khcnda ko dek- 
hadoon. Kyoon meree nalish huzrut ke pas 
kee, jo kiya khcoda ne kiya, be irade khooda 
ke ise uuheen i>iara, mcoj^e kya taqut jo mnen 
maroon, surisht iske khak sc hue, khak se kyooQ 
kur isko dcnkh puhoncha? Wcoh shukhs na- 
dim hpo,a, Qazee ne juwab Durwesh ka pusund 
kiya. 

< 

xy. 

Qde from JVuiec. 

1 . 

Klioobroo khoob kam kurte huen, 

Yck niguh men ghoolam kurte huen. 

S. 

Dekh khpoban ko wuqt milne ke, 

'Kis uda, se sulam kutte huen. 
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Kum nigahee soon dek^te huen-« 
Kam upna tumam kurte Iwien^^ 
, ^ 4 . 

Kjbolte huen jub upneej^If^ ko, 
soobuh sadiq ^ sha/i^urte In^.. 

Kya wufadar huenge milne men, 
Pil sc sub ram ram kurte huen. 


6 , 




sahibi lufz ojs kgjwh'ltm suke, 

Jisko khooban kulom kurte 'huen. 

Geol-roofiha^^jjftTKniram kurte huen. 

Paraphrase. 

1 . 

^What havock yon beauties 

~ ^re thousands .gtf iSeartsJjftiey enslav< 
enough for t^ — 

- thfl'hmye. 



IJchold how the. 

So gi aceful 
Each step is 
Each sigh is 
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3 . 

Iliough gHi^ing th^ f^rdessly dstt, 
Fell arrow?l|f scora^&onk tlwir eyes. 
Those lodge in a part, ^ 

Our souls are ^Ru^ctims and prize. 

IF damsels, AuRra! combine, 

To spread their dark locl^o’er thy car, 
The'ctRiaiM of Night -wUF tlune, 

Each face^^ifcl^^hV^vening star. 


IriS^jdng how caiB they b^rue, 

WhileTJSwQjj^istills Mm each tongue ; 
We captives bi 
Tliey spare not the 

/V" 

The baniiwhom thc^e^aidens address. 

In silenc^<^j^ffs all that they say ; 

Nay — wis(lonr*'wlTi|jcy to confess. 

His wits liavepee^Niish’d away. 


Lo ! Wwlec^Hj^ride of our swaj^ 

Hath lately TOT^ll^n, his b^~ 

To gaze on the maids^fillffi'pkdns, 

hi^^S^st^th desire. 
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Sonnet by the Late Nuwwab Asuf ood DuoUl, 

1 . 

Yih ushk ||j);iusfainon men ub jum ruhe nu 
Hojbab war ko,ee dum ruhe ruhe nu ruhe; 

fi. 

Too upne shewuj juor o jufa se mut goozre, ' 
Teree bula se mera dum ruhe ruhe nu ruhe; 

3 . 

Quinur ko hota hue hur mah men kumal o 
zuwal, 

• » 

Teie bjiee hcosn ka alum ruhe ruhe nu ruhe. 

4 . 

hue ra>kh pur tere khoosh nooma sunum, 
lekm^ 

Humeshu gool pur yih shubnum ruhe ruhe nu 
ruhe. 

5 . 

/ * 

' Yih wusf teree jtnda.ee ka kya likhe Asuf? * 

Yih ittifaq hue bahum ruhe ruhe nu ruhef 


* What can Asuf say of thy absence, — ^how 
describe it ? 

f The constant reiteration of ruhe in the 
Hindoostanee verses, has rather a monotonous 
appearance than effect, when pronounced witli 
the impressive cadence and emphasis that arc 
here required ; but how shall I transfuse the 
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Jidum men too mera pyara humesliu qa,,im 
ruhe, 

laibon pur dum hue tnera t}uun rij^e ruhe no 
ruhe. 

Translatmk 

1 . 

Are lucid drops in either eye. 

Love’s magic gems set there? 

Or do they glisten, sink and die — ' 

Mere twinkling spheres of air. 


elegance which the intervening negative nu^ 
diffuses over this portion of -th^ Ofistinah'^ifi 
which similar expressions are no less beautiful 
than significant, Ruhe ruhe nu ruhe, trans* 
cends my powers of communication in our o^vn 
language, I shall therefore either cherish the 
hope, that futurfe trials will prove more fortu- ' 
nate, or rest contented in the interim, with 
comparing it to those passages, so well kirowii 
in the unrivalled soliloquy of Hamlet, “ To be 
or not to be,” &c. which I fancy will fade in 
every version from our mother tongue. 

The words literally considered will run thus, 
ruhe, if it stay ; ruhe, it will stay; nu ruhe, 
should it not remain; nu rnhe, it will not remain. 
By phrases of this sort the great uncertainty 
ol' any circumstance is denoted. 
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Each killing charm at once display, 

Here, tyrant! strike thy dart ; 

Take full ju^enge — but near me stay, 

’Tis worse than death to part 1 

3. 

Thy rival planet if we see. 

Through monthly changes run, 

From waning where is beauty free. 

Though radiant as the sun ? 

' 4 . 

True, on thy cheeks youth blooming glows.' 

But, oh, frail mortal hear I 

IFon virgin dew which decks the rose, 

Just shiHSs — to disappear. 

5. 

Yet, Asuf, why the boon deplore. 

That chance alone can give ! 

Sure, absence wounds his breast no more, 

Who slighted, — ^hates to live. 

6 . 

May thou, beloved ! here remain 
In bliss, like saints above ; 

Take this last breath ! returned again. 

To sigh — how much I love. 


Rr 
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XVI. 

An Ode from Suoda. 

1 . ^ 

Ghuer kc pas yihupnaheegcDmai} hue ki nuhce^, 
Jliltwugur yar merawurnu kuhan hue ki nuheen? 

S. 

Mihr Inir zurrc men mcojji ko to nuzur ata hue, 
Tcom bhee tcnk dekjbiyo sa^ih i nuj^rau, hue ki 
nuheen ? 

3 . 

Dil ke penrzon ko bughul men miien liye p)iirta 
boon, 

Koochh ilaj con ka bhee ue sheesheguran hueJiT 
nulieen ? ... 

• 4. 

Pas i namoos moqjlie ishq ka liue ue boolbcol, 
Wurnu eehan kuonsa undazi fighan hue ki nu- 
been? ‘ 

5. 

Age shumshcr toomharee ke bhula yih gurdun. 

Moo se barcektur ue khoosh-kumuran hue ki 

• • • 

nuheen r 

6 . 

Joorm hue ooskee wufa ka ki jufa kee tuqscer,, 
Ko.ee to bolo vuhan moonh men zuban hue ki 
nuheen ? 
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P(^h^ Suoda se muen ek roz ki ue 
Tere ruhne ka ma>,uiyuH b}iee rbukatt hot ki 
nubeai? " 

8 . 

Yek bu yek hoke bur-ashooflu luga.yih kuiinie, 
Koochh tcojiie uql se buhra bhee miyan hue kl 
nuheen ? 

9 . 

Dekiha muen qusri Fureedoon ke dur oopiir hue 
,ek shukhs, 

]{iulqe-zun hoke pcnkara ko,ee eehan hue ki 
nuheen ? 

Freely Translated. 

1 . 

I often wonder, whether the radiant object of 
,my adoration smiles upon others or not, }et 
where is tlic spot that God is not there ? 

2 . 

Yon glorious orb to me appears in every 
beam; do you also, Oye cnliglitcned ! pray be- 
hold if this be really so or not. 

3 . 

■ I am wandering about with the fragments of 
a broken heart in my hand, say, O doctors! 
if there be any balm for cementing them or 

Tioi, ^ 
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HIKDOOSTANEE 


4..:. 

Songstress of the m^t» I also feel the mild 
ihiluence of divine love, were it otherwise, what - 
degree of noisy praise is there tha%imy voice 
conld not reach? 

5 . 

. Before thy faulchion, this neck of mine indeed 
is more slender than the finest hair, is it so or . 
not, 0 ye daughters of genuine devotion ! 

6 . 

Js.the justice of providence to blame, or is it 
the fault of my wayward fate? do let somq 
people say here, if a tongue be in their head or 
not. . _ '' 

7. 

I one day asked of Suoda, 0 wanderer ! hast 
thou or not any fixed residence on earth? 

, , 8 . 

All at once becoming enraged, he began to- 
say, “ Silly body, is there one atom of sense in 
thy possession or not?” 

9 . 

I have long since with my mind's eye espied 
a weary wight at the palace gate even of the 
mighty Tureedoon, who knocking roars oul-^ 

“ Is there any one here or not?” 



EXEECI8ES. 


Sir 

Oml^S^rimlated, 

1 .- . ... •. 

In my foolkh imagination 1 amceived 

posansed not itl . 

The radiant object of my love — else wheef. it 
he not? 

s. , ' 

The sun of the universe in every atom shin^ 
to my perception ; ' *5 

look, ye enlightened, for a moment — and see 
if he be there or not ! 

3 . 

A broken heart, I wandering, carry within my 
bosom ! . 

Have you a cure for this, ye skill'd in art? or 
have you not? 

4 . 

O nightingale! I feel the reverence due to love; 

Tlse what is thy cause of lamentation that I 
have not! 

5 . 

Say, is my love to blame? or my hard fate? 

Tell me who can — is tliere a tongue to speak or 
not? 

Before the sword divine, this little neck 

Is smaller than a hair — say, angel, is it not? 



^1# > I HlKtMIOmKEE 


7 . . ■ '■ 

I one day enquired of Suoda the pilgrim — 

^ Bast thou a f^ed dwelling-place or not?”^ 

8. « 

!&ti^assioned at the question, abrupt he an- 
swered — 

Hast thou the light of reason, friend, or not? 

’ 9 . 


-** Behold ! at the palace-gate of the (late) mo- 
narch Fureedoon, 

A man calls aloud — ^is any one here or nqt?” 


Parapfirase, 

]. 

What else, I oftimes pensive ween, 
Can various creeds and tenets mean. 
Whence flow the ardent pray’r, 

But that of Mooshm, Pagan, Jew, 
IMust, as the Christian’s, each be true ; 
For God is every where. 

o 

Tlius in one circle we divine, 

'file radii from it's bounding line 
Concentric still unite ; 

So from the wide extended round 
Of all religions, will be found 
. One only Lord of light 
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Si 

Yon solar orb in every ray 

Shines forth the glorious of day, ? 

8ft wi^ refracted beam ; 

On shifting clouds does he retire? 

Or can they quench his awful 
Speak, sages! do I dream? ' 

4 . 

With broken heart and wounded soul, 

I wandering search from pole to pole. 

For balm to heal my woes ; 

Still not one doctor can I find. 

Like death to cure my tortur’d mind, 

O come and bring repose ! 

5 . 

Sweet bird of eve, thy plaintive note 
Could never drown my louder throat, 

If rev’rence due to love, 

Did not silence my moans and sighs, 
iVnd bid me turn tliese streaming eyes. 

To the great God above. 

6 . 

Before whose dreadful sword, this neck 
Is like the cobweb’s finest wreck, 

. That floats upon the air ; 

Tjook, angels I tell me ay or nay. 

Ye surely can the truth display, 

And will the whole declare. 
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HIM^BOOSTANEE 

7 . . , 

That providence is just 1 own. 

Though fortune sternly on me frown ; 

The fault perhaps is mine : ^ 

Come, cherubs ! teach the soothing plan 
C^icalm content to waywju-d man. 

And let me not repine. 

8 . 

-Once I the pilgrim Suoda spied, 
jllnd then in earnest to him cried, 

“ Hast thou no fix’d retreat?” 

Enrag’d, responsive, thus he spoke, 

“ Sure, silly friend, you only joke, 

, “ Or never heard of fate. 

9 - 

“ With reason’s eye here take a glance — 

“ Through time and space’s vast expanse, 

“ (Nor blink it with a tear) 

“ At one, by Cesar’s palace doors, 

“ Who knocking there incessant roars, 

“ Is any body here ?” 

The freedom of paraphrase has led roe to in- 
troduce one stanza, viz. the 2d, which is not in 
the original, to compensate for the loss of an- 
other, by condensing Us 7tli and 8th here, into 
the latter only, as the reader will easily per- 
ceive on comparing both together. 
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,xm , 

Ghuzul, Mirza Kazim Ulee Juwan* 

■ ’,$*!> ■ 

1 
I • 

Ueyam h«^ juwanee ke jub tuk buhar 
Peeree jo a^ee pjiir to khizan asfakar hue. •>; 
2 . 

Ghuflut nuheen hue khoob ghuneemut yih 
jan, 

SoDu goshi jan se pund, ugur hoshiyar hue. 


3 . 

Moo,e smfued lawega puegham ujul ka jub; 
Tub kcoch}! nu ho sukega, ubjiee iklitiyar hiie.. 

4 . 

Gur hue tumeez furq soofued o siyuh men kur, 
Eksan nu yar gurdishi luel o nuhar hue. 

5 . 


.Tuhseel kurke ilm kee, uch-chjie umul too kur, 
alum men admee ka isee se wuqar hue. 


* Juwan is the assumed poetical name term- 
ed Tukhulloos, which the native poets are so 
fond of, that very few of them omit it. It is 
customary to introduce the Tukhullcos in the 
lust stanza of every ode, in the most appropriate 
and neatest manner, as in the poems now be- 
fore us. 


' HI^BOOSTAKEE 

6 . . 

Qiahe iigur uzeez ho, pueda kumal kur, 

Uor be kumal cliushmi khula,iq men khwar hue. 

7 . 

Na^urd keene kee jo zcoban kurte huen duraz^ 
Tailimut, oonlion kee tegh o qulum ka shi,ur hue. 

. ' 8 .. 

Kurte huen uek namee ko dum se husud ke qutl, 
Hur ek con men ghatee hue uor nabukar hue. 

y- 

Nuoshcerwanollatim ollcDStum seubhue kuoni 

( 

Name uiko csiihon ka suda yadgar hue. 

10 . 

xidl o sukhawut nor 5]juja,ut kur ikhtiyar, 

Ek ek kec juhan men bina pa,edar hue. 

11 . 

Muhwe jumal doska ho, jisko nuheen zuwal, 
Dil hcDSui arizee pu tera bequrar hue. 

12 . 

Peekur muc.e ghenroor nu bud must hoojiyo, 
JcDZ durdi sur, nU' uor koDcIih ooska khconiar 
hue. 

13 . 

Jis ko, Juwan i kisee se kcodoorut nuheen hue 
koochh, 

Dil ooska a.ecne kee numut be ghcobar hue. 
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EXEaCMlSr- / 

A"oerbal Version of tfuialme. 

An 0^ Mirza Kazim Ulee JuwaA 

>• ' 

Season is youth of when till, spring is ; ; 

Age when arrived, then indeed autumn evident is. 

Inattention not is good, blessing this time reckos^ 
Hear thou ear of soul with counsel, if wise be. 

Hairs white bring will the message fate of when ; 
Tlian any thing not be able null, now power is. 

4 . 

If be discrimination, difference white and black 
in make, 

Alike not, friend ! revolution of night and day is. 

5 . • 

Acquisition made having science of, good deeds 
thou perform. 

World in man of, this indeed from, honour is. 

Wish may if dear to be, exist perfection cause. 
World worthless (man) eyes of people in des- 
• picable is. 
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HnfDoomwsE 


7 . : 

Colvards malice of v^ho tongue making are long, 
Calumny, them of sword and pen of employ* 
mentis. * C ' , 

8 . 

Itl^ng ue reputation to breath with envy of 
^ slaughter, 

Bvery one them of assassin is and worthless is, 

9 . 

Nuosheerwan, and Hatim and Hoostura of, now 
. is what? 

Name good their, ever memorial is. 

10 . 

Equity and generosity and bravery make choice. 
Each one of, world in, foundation firm is. 

11 . 

Absorbed (in) glory its be, which to not decay, 
Heart, beauty fading on, thy unsteady is. 

12 . 

Prupk having the wine of pride, not intoxi- 
cated be. 

Besides a headach no other else its crop sickness is, 
13 . 

Whom to, youth ! something with stain not is airy, 
Heart his, mirror of manner without spot is. ' 



' • r*. 

' sxfaHQi«ik'" 

A FteeTrcmslation. , 

Whiie^^ season of yoath continiieil; !^ 
may really enjoy it as the spring of our l^es, 
b\jt when age comics <ni, we mnst perceireiiin- 
ter 's approach through the falling leave! vS 
autumn. ^ : 


Oh! consider the present time as a precious 
ble,ssing, which folly alone Can despise ; and jf 
you be prudent, now lend an attentive ear to 
my admonitions. 

' 3 . 

When grey hairs summon man to the grave, 
it will be too late to reform, youth is therefore 
the season for mental exertion. 

• 

If you can discriminate light from darkness, 
O my friend I then immediately learn a most 
useful lesson from the regular vicissitudes of 
day and night, 

5 . 

Now store your mind with science, and per- 
• form worthy actions, since from these alone a 
man is esteemed in the world. 



3£!^ HIN]>OQSTA»£E 

6 , 

Should you court |)opularity, cultivate your 
gemos and talents, for the illiberal and illite- 
rate, are despicable in the eyes of mi^kind. 

7 . 

C^owards who dart their tongues envenomed 
wjil^ malice, employ their dagger and poi in 
calumny's service. 

8 . 

They who blast innocence with the breath of 
envj^, are all to a man worthless assassins. , 

0 . 

Though not a vestige of Nuosheerwan, Hatim, 
and Rcostum, now remains upon earth, still the 
fame of their great actions will prove eternal. 

10 . 

Practise justice, generosity, and every noble 
virtue, because each of these will prove more . 
durable tlian a mpnument of brass. 

11 . 

As tlie mind loses its energies by admiring 
perishable beauty, do you contemplate that 
glory which alone is a stranger to decay. 

12 . 

Never allow the favours of fortune to intoxi- 
cate you with pride, lest you subject yourself 
to its giddiness and distraction. 
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He whose he^^- O youth ! is flPec from eveiy 
stain, has a conscience clear as the limpid 
stream. 


Paraphrase. 

1 . 

^ youth is the season which mortals should^ 
rize, 

As l^he^dring of both body and mind, 

Tlirough summer and autumn, see life swiftly 
flics! 

With old age, cold winter, behind. 

2 . 

Awake 1 now swcet’Hebc benignaiitly cheers, 
l|.ike Aurora, the mormwitb' her rays I 
.Ohcar, my young frienmiC ei;e the dark night 


appears 


For improvement, these — thesfti are the days. 

3. 

Exert every nerve while the soul iyin tune, 
The high summits of learning to gam; 

Should time’s hoary locks bring death'^arning 
* at ^on. 

Then pkdecd you may labour in vain. 



HIKDQOSTANEE 


If reason or ^lus your yet fires, 

With truth! 

As daylight ItsAnijljefoi'e darkness r^res, 
ClojtihHfi^ lower ^ the sunshine of youth I 

Now quickly employ firery moment you can. 
Adolescence with honoijl^ to crown, 

For science should ever distinguish the man 
Who aspires or to rank or renown. 

6 . 

In arts and accomplishments ^ulate all, 
Persevere to fame s temple, in view ; 

While envy and ignorance sham^ully fall. 
Merit’s ba^s, th^tcj, aic waving fory^ou. 


Tlie dictates qf malifte let cowards obey, 
Armed witli penqil, s'fcjletto, or pen, * 

Leave slander’s base weapons, which ini||Ocence 
slay,, ; 

To assasj^s the base!|f, of men. I 

/ \ 


True \^rth is a lamp, withVelestial flame, 
Tliat ^ill shine when this glwe shall decay. 
Though monuments sink in the dust, — a good 


Is tfce dawn of eteruit} s day. 
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V 

By just and magtmnimous actions the brave 
Gather laurels unn^ing on high ; ' 

Fr^m eartjgifai' remoVd, and the sting ofiillie 
\ grave, \ , 

In^l^aven, — where theyVever can die. 

10 .\ 

See pl^sure and fortune botn^ade like the rosd^ 
When iw dew drops of morn d^appear ! 

But glorw immortal fresh blossoh^s disclose, - 
Like the iwrtlc, spring's charms through the 
year. 

11 . 

Indulge not too\^eely ih pride nor in wine\ 
Those false lights this visible gloon^ ! 

Which coxcombs an(rprofligates borrow to shine, 
l^s mere glow-worms itl^'ice s dark tomb : 

■V 

Wlul^uvenilc minds, whicliV> passion inspires, 

That aS^angel might blush to c^scry, 

Reflect tnbg)ure image that virtu?^mires. 

In the tear (Jfqnild sympathy’s eye. 

\ 
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XVIII. 

Ghuzuli Hafiz.* 

<;Cf 

^ijabi chihru,c jan nieeshuwud ghoobari tunum, 
iChmsli an dume ki uzan chihru purdu bur fi- 
gunum. 

2 . 

Cbroneen qufus nu suza.e choo mun khmsh il- 
han list, 

Ruwuin bu gnolshuni rizwan ki moorgbi an 
chumunum. 

3. 

uyan nu sbcnd ki konja amudum kooja boodum, 
Diregli o durd ki gbafil zi kari khweshtunum. 

4. 

C’higoonutuof koonum dur biireemi aliuni qcods^ 
Ki tlur surachu^e turkeeb tukbtubundi tunum. 


* The intimate connection iielwcen the Ilin- 
doosiiinee and Persian languages, renders every 
apology for the appearance of the above Ode 
from Hafiz unnecessary, because we can no 
more separate the grammar of these tongues 
entirely from each other, than we can totally 
disjoin the Greek and l^tin rudiments. 
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5 . 

Mura ki mun/uri hoor-ust muskun o inawa, 
Churabu koo,e khurabatiyan boowud wutuntttn. 

Ugur zi khooni dilum boo,e mooshk inee.ayud, 
ujub mudar ki humdurdi nafu.e khiotuuuin. 

7 . ' 

tirazi pueruhunc zur kushum mubeen cho(^ 
shumu, 

Ki soz hast nihanee durooni pueruhunum. 

8 . 

Biya o hustiye hafiz zi peshi oo burdar, 

Ki bawoojoodi to kus nuslmuwud zi mun ki 
muiiuni. 


A Free Translation. 


1 . 

The shade of this body o&scures the radi- 
ance of my soul, welcome that s our, when I 
may tear the veil from its celestial counte- 
nance. 

2 . 

Such a cage doth not become a warbler like 
jne, who soars, as a bird of Paradise, to the re- 
gions of bliss. 



SdS ii^jirboOSTANEE 

3. 

I know not where I now am, nor where I 
formerly was ; woe is me, I have neglected my 
own self 1 ^ 

4< 

How can I wing my flight, round the temple 
of the pure empyrean, while confined within the 
bars of this terrestrial frame ? 

5. 

Why should I, who aspire to the asylum and 

abode of cherubs, find a mansion here among 

« 

the haunts of degraded forms ? 

Should my hearts blood be stained with the 
dark hue of musk, be not surprised, for 1 am a 
fellow-sufferer with the musk-deer of Khotun. 

'7. 

Do not contemplate the gay form of my 
orient robes alon^ wliile I like a taper am con- 
suming with the internal fires, which this breast 
of mine conceals, 

8 . 

Come, my soul ! draw the curtain of delusion 
from the eyes of flaflz, for while thou art, no 
body shall learn from him, that he can really 
exist without thee. 



n^ERcisiiC 
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XIX. 

Ghuzul Meer Ummun Loot/ kee. 

^ 1 . 

Hue'ot julwu.e jan ka gilee budun mera, 
Khooda kure ki core khak ho yih tun mera. ' 

2 . ; 
Qufus men dooniya ke kya bole mcDj,h sa khopsli 
fthung, 

ludun men chuhchuhe maroon, wooh hue chu- 
mun mera. , , ‘ ‘ 

* 

Nu sumjjha yih ki l^uhan t^a uor ub kuhan aya. 
Huzar huef ki ghafil hue fuhm o zun mera. 

4 . 

Kurooh muen kyoon’ ke bjiula lamukan kee 
suer, ki ub 

,Pjiunsa hue qued men kliakee budun kee mun 
mera. 

5 . 

Huniara gliur to hue hooron kee ankli kee pcntlec, 
Gulce men muekushon kee kyoon ki ho wu*: 


tun mera. 


.6i' 


Xhuta nultecn jo mere khooni dil se mooshk 
kee bop, 

Mile toojtie ki hue dil nafu,e khootun mera. 
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) 


7 . V . 

Yih nuqshi jainu,e zurkush mera nuheen jwj 
shumu, 

Ki huega purdu,e fanoos pueruhun |^^ra. 

8 . 

OQ^a too hustee ko Hafiz kee ake uz rubi Loot/, 
Ki ko,ee soone nu tere sambne scokhun mera. 


Paraphrase of the ahoeoe, ^ 

1 . 

that glorious day, 

Ihou, releas’d frwly:ircling clay, 
soar to realms of In 
No longer shall this frameiconfine, 

' soul inspir'd by love dunne, — 
j Pure bird of Paradia 

4 . - 

God^a^mystic sch^e I vainly scan, 

And grasp his imnd mfusd” iil"nra»c 
Tliese — far transcend my song. | 

Thro’ death'/deep gloom, liow wing^y flight, 
To that ete/nal source of light — 

Eclips’d l^om me so long ?,, 

Eccentric- spirit! why first roam- 
To eailh — from hcav’n thy native Jlome, 
Where kindred angels dwell^/ 
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EkEBC^I 


How like th^ounding raiisky deer, 
Tllou still art join’d tQ anguish here— ^ 
This yearning^eart can tell. * 

4. 

^Those radiant orbs/ e^th’s vernal bloom, 
iStWft^lltlKir chainns, ^ile I consume 
With meltm^fsighs oi 
Yes, bright Intelligence ! I 
My Seif f cinnot ascend to thJ 
Till mortdl Hafiz dies. 


r I 

' y 



* The/ animated allusion to the musk-deer 
by Hafiz, in this verse, can be relished by those 
only who will exainine the natural histoi’y of 
this animal. If we add to this, the coagulated 
contents and general structure of the musk- 
bag, evident upon dissection, we shall find^hey 
are not very dissimilar to a heart, supposed to 
' have its blood curdled and scorched by the ar- 
dour and anguish of disappointed love. 


f The reader will perceive ray notions of 
Self, both in Metaphysics and Philology, in 
this extract, from the Persian Grammar, by 
Sir W. Jones, whom in this respoet I implicit- 
ly follow. 

• I here use his .self and their selves inst^d of 
the corrupted words hhmcl/ and themsehes; in 
wiiich usage 1 am justified by the autiiority of 
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'Hii^OtSTAKEE 

A Translation ^ the dhove Paraphrase. 

I. 

Ue purinde khoold ke is dami khakee se riba, 
Hoke oojja.e too oos ja tha juhan tera. 

Q 

M* 

Upnee plicolwaree qudeemee kee kure^Jiir 
deed too, 

Juon se din men, tCDjjhe wooh din moobamk 
ho,cga. 

3 . 

Ue ki too jeeta hue ishqe ezudee ke shuoq ftien, 
Kur sukega pjiir nu tooj|i ko qued pinjra khak 
ka. 

4 . 

Rooh insan kee lutafut ke subub pata nuheen, 
Pjiir milega kistumh moojh ko nishane kibriya. 


Sidney, and of qfher writers in the golden agC' 
of our language ; self seems to have been ori- 
ginally a noun, and was, perhaps, a synonimous 
word for soul, according to Ix)cke’s definition 
of it : “ Self is that conscious thinking thing, 
which is sensible or conscious of pleasure and 
pain, capable of happiness and misery.” If this 
observation bejust, the Arabs ha\'e exactly the 
same idiom ; for their nufs, soul, answers pre- 
cisely to our sey', as — subiyoon ruma nufsuhoo 
fee nuhrin, a bop threw his self into a river. 
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5 . 

Jo ch|iipa ankjhon se ho kis tiiruh se awe nazur, 

Dekjbiye ^kyoon kur oose, upna kuhan yih mar- 
tubu^ 

6 . 

Uor jo yih chahoon ki coska b^ed kcochh 
'hir kuroon, 

Mconh nuheen mkhta boon uesa, upnee go- 
ya,ee so kya. 

7 . 

Muot ka muedani teeru tuokurega kis turuh, 

Uese und/iiyare se kyoon kur ja,ega toojh se oora. 

8 . 

Is kusafut men jo t^a too> kub p,hir awega nuzur, 

Cbushmu,e nooree qudeemee hue jo mcoddut 
se chbipa. 

9 . 

Huen muluk humjins jis men oos wutun ko 
chbor kur, 

fifioola bjbtutka duhr rncQ. p^irta hue kyoon \ie 
bewufa. 

10 . 

Mcozturub ahoo,e mooshkeen sa jo da>kb b^ur- 
ta hue too, 

J^un men yukan CDsko dile kbustu hue mera 
janta. 



11 , 

Jub muen juljata boon upnee ahi atudbbar se, 
Ye sitare poor ziya aor bagbi dconiya poor 

Tub niput be rcotbu uor Uacheez ate huen nuzur, 
Yoaune ub hasU nu kcodi^ howega mse mosd-* 
du.a. 

13 .' ' 

Ue khoxla ! tub tuk nuhogee jan kee tuk 
puhoonch, 

Jub tuiuk jawc nu niur yih Hafize khakee mera. 


XX. 


1 . 


Baten kidhur gu.ecn we teree bjiolee b, holly an, 
Dil leke bolta hue jo too ub ye boliyan. 

2 , 

Ilur bat hue luteefu o bur yek sookhoon hue rumz, 
Hur an hue kinayu o bur dum tjiutholiyan. 

3 . 


huerut ne ODsko bund nukume dee pliir kubjioo, 
Unk^iyan jis arsee ne tere moonjli pu k|ioliyan. 


Undam i gool pu ho nu quba is muze se chak,, ] 
Jyon khoosli-chliubon kc tun pu musukte^ 
huen choliyan. ' ■ 



s. 

Kin ne kiya khiram chumun men ki ul> 

Latee hue bo,e naz se b}iur b}iur ke jjfioliya^ 

Saqee puhonch sliitab ki bin is ubr se, 
Purte nuheen tugurg bunistee hue^ goiiya^ 

7 . 

Kya chahiye toojjbe sur i ungoosht pur hina, . 
Jis be goonubke khoon men chahen dooboliya^ 

. 8 . 

Jyon burf hogu.e huen khoonukub bootani hind, 

• • 

Nisbutconjion kee gurm hue^ kabool keeloliyan. 

Suoda ke dil se saf nu rlihtee thee zrolfi yar, 
Shane ne beech pur ke girhen ooskee k^oliyan. 


Literal Translation. 

t 

•Where are thy kind innocent expressions now, 
tliat, having captivated my heart, thou talkest 
to me thus? — All thy words are gibes, and 
every sentence is raillery. 

Not a moment without sarcasm, and each 
breath has become a taunting joke. 

. Admiration hath not yet allowed the mirror 
to sleep, that opened its eyes on thy counte- 


nance. 
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The capsule of the flower doth not burst 
with such charms, as when the garment of the 
fair gives way. 

Who hath been walking in the g|[den, that 
now the zephyrs come overloaded with the 
peifumes of blandishment? 

Come quickly, my beloved, for without thee 
the clouds are not discharging hail, but bullets. 

W^hy shouldst thou dye the tips of thy fin-- 
gers with him*, while they can be dipped in 
the blood of victims (to thy love) ? 

The damsels of India have become as cold 
as ice, and are rivalled in affection by the maids 
of Kabool. 

'fhe tresses of my love were not in concord 
with Suoda, till the comb, interposing, unra- 
velled their (prejudices) contortions. 


* The ligustrum indkum, or eastern privet, 
called also menhdee, and much used for stain- 
ing the nails, hands, and feet, of a red colour. 
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Paraphrase. 

Was thy ^iQcent prattie divested of art, 

That formen^^visnd my ear, 

With the view of i^kjjmusly stealing this heart? 
Ah! whence thesflmlSh. words 1 now hear? 

> S. 

Why thiM constant!^ poisotj^Vhate'^ryou exprae, 
With gih^ii] and>tau^ting unkind? 

Can satiricalw^dn a loner’s distress 
Become a beneyotBnt mind ? 

Since the morn I beheld thee so lovely and gay, 
These eyes have been strangers {o sleep ; 

All the night for my fairest J^ravingly pray, 
Whole days, can do nolmiug but weep. 


# 

Not a bud where the lily just peers do I see, 
Sq; charms its admirer above, 

As the’‘)H)j\slin receding can fascinate m^,* 

To gaze on thy snow-balls of love. 


5. 


^ When Aurora from Phoebus poiftes gripping it by, 
'^iJHer shape, breath ambrosial, sfhd air. 

Arc somuch my dear, nymph’s, ]^'di$tractedly ciy. 
Whence, whi^ther thus ear^, my fair? 



Ji 


Though yon clouds imrst with peals we have 
nothwig^o few, 

Since the ski^^^^lili^l^nting av^ 

While such innoceince, goodness, 

are near, 

> Each shaft but th jWi^n from my heart.. 

/ 

If kind'w^l^, nol art, lilies, roses, can grace, 
With penoNnd colours divine, 

Shall paint sacrile^^!Mlj(;^^uties def^e. 

Each bloom sees with 

/ 8 . 

How, 'ye damsels Hind, prove more frigid 

Than hills^N^ over with snow, 

As our genial wintrlS^^s, while the nuuds of 
Kabool 

With love ^id icicles glow. 

Are ftmse Ib^kt not i^^ded to rivet thy chais : 

Fly, aitmda, inch^ftnent is there ! 

What coral^hatlv the power to release thee 
again. 

From jetty fejl hsur? 
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By variety, abcommodate'aiy 

juvenile military ^students with something moiiiB 
immediately in their department, 1 shall in this 
place present them vUlk the words of coihr 
mand, generally adopted the British Indian 
armies, and also with a few of the Articles of 
War, in the Hindoostanee langu^!§e, as a know- 
l«ige of these will serisc^ introduce them to 
all tlie rest, to be found either in those works 
I have already published, or in some future 
publication, for the particulai' use of East In* 
dia cadets. 

Preliminary and Supplementary Observations, by 
the late Lieutenara Robert Webster, of the 
Bengal Military Service, and by the Author 
^ these Sheets. 

The ibllowing Military Terms, made use of 
by the natives in their own and our armies, 
may be of service to any young officer who is 
appointed to a Sipahec- corps, immediately on 
his arrival in India. After becoming master of 
them, be might attend every drill, observing 



cateiuliy the expressions which the drill-ser- 
je^ makes use of in explaining the English 
wokIs of command, when teaching the recruits 
their exercise. The whole should tl^ be noted 
down, very carefully and alphabetically, in a 
nunnorandum book, the officer paying due at> 
tention to their orthography. When he trunks 
he has obtained a sufficient number of words 
to be able to instruct a squad, he might, 
with his commander’s leave, take charge of 
one, which he should exercise, morning and 

i , 

evening, for near two months; pronouncing 
the words of command at first slowly and dis- 
tinctly with the extent of his voice. Rapidity 
of utterance will come of its own accord after- 
wards. By so doing he will get acquainted 
with the men, and tliey accustomed to his 
command, the advantages attendant on which 
are well known to every officer, but more espe- 
cially to those who belong to tlie native regi- 
ments. 

The military scholar will do well to recollect, 
that many useful words must be omitted in the 
Vocabulary, from their having no such expres- 
sions in the Hindoostanee. In these instance^ 
however, he must use the English word more 
or less corrupted, according to circumstances, 





with which a little practice will soon &np41bnze 
the learner. Some few of the corruptions in. 
question will appear in the Second Voli||ne, 
which wiy^ afford no bad clue to all theii^t, 
and those in Italics here, are ctxnmonly preferred 
in. our armies. It cannot be expected tliat;^ 
natives, in every regiment of the service, will 
make use of all the words of command e|Er 
actly as they occur in these pages, since every 
one will take a certain latitude in his own 
translali<Hi of the English. At all events, those 
used by the late Lieutenant Webster will be 
generally understood, and may serve as a good 
model for others, who* may feel inclined to 
bring this department of military duty to the 
perfection which it certainly merits, in every 
point of view, in our armies. Many of tlie 
.words which are inserted in the Second Vo- 
lume, are probably omitted lierc, and a few in 
the present list belong exclusively to the artil- 
lery’, as I at first intended to have given, not 
only all their terms, but those belonging to the 
sea service also. 

After examining the written materials that my 
•friends had collected for the above purpose, I 
found such a chaos of corruptions and inter- 
mixture of tongues, as to make me relinquish 
Xx 
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the attempt, at least for the pieseat 1 may at 
some future period be induced to prepare a 
more complete military and naval vocahulary, 
than I could accom^ish now, espediplly if I be . 
fortunate enough to receive any intermediate 
aa^stance and encouragement, to enable me to 
]»n>ceed in such a task, with private satis&Ction 
and public advantage. 

A. 

Accoutrements, keel kanta, saa saman. 

Aim, deet^, shust, (to take) slnist-band,hna. 
Advance to, samne chulna, burhna. 

Ambush, danw, gara, J^at. 

Ammunition, jiingce-tonta, liaroot golee, saman 
jungee. 

Angle, goshu, kona. 

Anvil, gjiun, niha.ee, sundan. 

Approaches, morchu, morchal, urgura. 

Alarm, pokar, hank pokar. 

Armistice, wuqfu, moohlut, tbuhrawa. 

Armour, buktur, jhool, rhara,eenu. 

Arms, hutliiyar, hurbu, silah. 

Arsenal, silah-khanu. 

Articles of war, lushkuree a,een. 

Artillery, topen, top>khaiiu, ( mm ) golundaz. 
Attack, hulla, djiawa, churha.ee, humlu. 

To attack, (in front ) moohra mama, ( the rear) 



pichjiaree-manut, {m j9tmij ka 

nee-maraa, v. flank. ‘ 

Axle-tree, djiooree. ■ 

. Axe, tubq^tubul, kcolharee, (^dc) giMenteiS^ 

B. , . ■ ^ 

Baggage, boon, gab, cheezbust^ bnbeer. 

Barrel, peepa, nulee. ./ ’■ 

Barrier, urgura, p^atuk. , ' ^ 

Base, ne,o, jur, booniyad. 

Bastion, boorj. » 

Battery, morcbu, dumdumu. 

« 

Belt, purtula, dab, duwal. • 

To blockade, gjier-lena, nakabundee-k. inooha 
siru-k. ^rd-k. 

Blunderbuss, dliutnaka, qurabeen. 

Body of men, guroh, risalu, gbol, toomun. 
Bomb, hooqqu, gboobare ka gola. 
fitmibardier, golundaz. ^ 

Breach, koomb^ul, bcogharu, durar, p^oot, 
sliigaf, (practictAk) chulta Ixxighara. 
Breast-plicte, chupras. 

Brigade, dustu. 

Brimstone, gund^uk. 

C. 

‘Carriage, ruln'oo, rubkulu, tukbt. 

Camp, pum,o, lushkur-gab. 

Cantonments, chlia,once. 
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Cav^ier, dumdumu, v. trotter. 

Capitulation, quol qurar. 

Carabine, qurabeen, d^umaka. 

Cartouche tosdan. ^ 

Cartridge, tonta, (light) juloosee, salamee> 
(grape) cbjhurra. 

Casement, murhulu. 

Ckvaljy, tcork-suwat. 

Centre, beech, naf, qulb.- 
Cessation of arms, mcohlut, soolook. 

Chamade, chadur-doputta-Ai7^r;ia *. 


* To voave a sheet or cloth of any kind 
found the head repeatedly, implies that the 
people who do so, consider their selves in the 
power of the enemy, and mean to submit ac- 
cordingly. Tliis in day light answers every 
purpose ; but theti ude state of military tactics ' 
Hi' the East, has not yet provided an adequate 
expedient, during hostile attacks at night. The 
natives would, under such circumstances, give 
over firing, call out uluman, uluman^ or uman, 
uman, and probably wave a light or torch cir- 
cularly in the air, to show that they had sub- 
mitted, and expected mercy accordingly. In 
the day time, even when a man leaves the* 
ranks and approaches the enemy unarmed, he 
is considered as sacred as a person among us 
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Chamber of a gun, top kee kothee> ’ 
Chain, zunjeer. 

Challenge to, lura.ee mangna,mGoqabulu-chahiia, 
(as a s^ry ) tokna, roktok-k. 

Colours, nishan, j.hunda, bueruq. 

Commission, ajlidedaree-sunud. 

Company, biradurec. 

Compliment, sulam. 

Convoy, qafilu, budruqu rusance. 

To countermalch, kawa deke p^irna. 
Coiirt-Martial, lushkuree udalut. 

Cuirass, chara,eenu, j^ool. 

Cymbal, j.hanjh, munjeera. 

D.' 

Decamp to, chule-jana, ootji-j. kooch-k. 
Defences, ar, ot, urg^ra, bucha,o. 

Defile, duru, naka, gulee. 

• Deserter, bhugora, firaree. ^ 

Detachment, ghol, risalu,v. brigade, Sec. tu,eenatee. 
Division, tola, tolee, v. body. 

Discharge, burturfee keechithee, ( to jnam-katna 
juwab-d. 

Drum, tumboor, tublu. 


bearing a flag of truce, and will be received in 
the light of a pacific messenger demanding a 
parley, &c. from the adverse army. 
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DruiiMner, tumboor-chee. 

Duty, baree, khidmut, katn, nuokuree, diuokee. 

E. 

Einbrazure, rund, top ka j^uroka. ^ 

To Enfilade, aga^maraa, or band^ma. 

Encamp to, deru- or mookam-k. 

Evolution, hurkut. 

Exercise, quwa,idr 

F. 

Fascine, jlroonka, antee, lukree. 

Feather-spring, knmanee. 

Feint, hhcolawa, djioklia, buhanu. 

Field-piece, top ruhkulu, top julebee. 

Flank, bughul, kumur, kunee, kanee. 

File, pant, fMira, qutar. 

File off to, qutar qutar-or kawa de ke-chulna. 
Forlorn hope,* commedwar sipahiyon ka jut^a, 
janbazon ka ghpl. 

Forage, kuliee, msud, Inhna, seed^a, panee. 
Form to, bunna, buuana, pura"band|ina. 

.Fort, quluu, gurh, gurliee. 


* Were this translated literally, the inau- 
spicious name alone would prevent the natives 
i^m comprehending what was intended by the * 
expression among us. It is in cases of this 
nature, where not only the skill of a linguist is 
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Fosse, khunduq, pueghar. v. ditch. 

Furlough, ruza, chjioottee. 

G. 

Gabion, )g)kree. 

Gate, pjiatuk, dilrwazu. 

Gewerfl/, surdar, bukhsbec, (i»cA?e/^meer-buk|)i" 
shee. 

Gin, thekee. 

Glacis, pooshtu, dugrain. 

Grenade, hooqqu, (thrmer) hcoqqe-baz. 

To ^Ground, solana. 

Guard, chuokee, puhru, (advanced) huravrul, 
qurawul, ugaree, (rear)chundawul, pich,ha^. 
To Guard, nigahbanee-k. khuburdena, hifazut-k. 
Guide, hurkai'u, duoraba, lah-bur. 

Gun-carriage, urabu, v. carriage. 

H. 

• Helmet, top, khod. ^ 

Hide, chain, chursa, 

Howitzer, urabu. 

Hospital, beemar-khanu. 

Hurdle, tliutliur. 


requisite, but that discrimination also, which 
'can be attained from a real knowledge of the 
manners and customs of the people, tlirough 
their vernacular tongue alone. 
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1. 

In&ntry, puedul, piyade. 

Intrench to, morchu bundee- or sulabut koochu'^k 

K. 

Knapsack, jjiola. 

L. 

Laddie, chumuch, do,ee. 

Laboratory, baroot- or kar-khanu. 

Limber, ruhroo, v. carriage, 

Line, pura, suf. 

M. 

0 f 

Magazine, mukhzun, y. arsenal. 

Mallet, mekh-choo, roogree. 

Match, jamgee, diya sula,ee. 

Mine, soorung, (fo spring) soorung-marna. 
Mortar, hcoqqn, ]}an, ghcojiara. 

Motion, hurkut. 

Mould, sancha. ^ 

Mutiny, dunga, fusad, hungamu, htnu. 

O. 

Oblique, kona kanee, tirchjlia. 

Officer, surdar, qihde-ddr, v. general. 

Ordnance, chuo chukkee, v. gxm. 

Outpost, aspas kec tu,eenatee. 

P. 

Patadp, quwa,id-gah, y. exercise. 

Parley, juwab suwal, {to beat) kupraohilana, 

V. chamade. 
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Party, jut^a, risalu, tu,<»hatee. 

Pass, nikasee kee chi^e^ dustuk-rabdaoee^ ^ur- 
wanu, (strait) dura, g|ia|, v. deJUe^ ' \ 

Patrole, j#iwa, tilayu. 

Park, top-khanu. 
j^alisade, kutgjbura.. 

Peace, mel, sa)lu|^ 

Picket, mekh, k,hoontee. 

Picquet, tilayu, girdawuree, itaqee. 

Pivot, k^oont. 

Piqpeer, bel-dar. 

Plan, nuqshu. 

Platform, chubootru, muchan. 

% 

Port-fire, muhtab.ee, hut^-p^ool, v. match. 

Pole, pjiur, joo.a, bum. , 

Priming wire, sozun, soo,a. 

Priming (powder) runjuk, (pouch, &c.) runjuk- 
dan. 

Q. 

Quadrant, costcorlab. 

R. 

Rammer or pounder, moosul, doormoos. 
Rampart, fuseel, kumur-kota, deewar. 

Range (of shot, gole ka) tuppa, pnlla,'mar, chot. 
*Rear, pichjiwara, peech^ 

To recoil, pulutna, hutana. 

Redoubt^ morchu. 


Yy 



To relieve, budul-lena, budlee>kwiia. 
Re^ezvous, udda, miymvi. 

Reserve, pjlialtoo, oobaroo, 

Retreat, puhloo-tihee, (to) hu$na. 
Rocket, ban. 

Reil, ismnuweesee, furd, iihmt. 

S. 

Sally to, khoorooj-k. ooli|)up)a. 

Sand bags, baloo kee t]budee. 

Sash, jalputka. 

Scaling ladder, kumund, v. ladder. 
Shovel or spade, belchu, koodal, p^uora. 
Sight, niussa, muk^ee, deed-ban. 

Sling, duwalee, 

Sponge staff, saombjlia. . 

Squadron, ghol, dustu, jfioond. 

Stockade, kumnr kota, v. palisade. 
Sword, kirch, neqmchu, tulwar. 

T. 

Target, chand. 

Tarpaulin, gjiuta top, nioni-jamu. 

Tent, deru, khueinn, tiunboo, paL 
Touch-hole, rmyuk-gjhura, (ya) -soorakh. 
Tonipion, , • 

Trigger, lublubee, kul.- 
Troop, toomun, risalu. 

Trooper, suwar. 
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Trunnions, {mrkan. • - • • = ^ 

Tumbril, petee. 

V. 

Vanguarcj^iurawul, agaree^ molfra, V. gunrd, 

■ ■ • U. 

Uniform, sipahiyanu bana 

^ W. 

Wadding, kusun, nuwalu, . 

War, jung, 

Weapons, hurbu, hut^iyar, v. arms. 

Wing, puhloo, bughul, kanee,(rij^Af)muemuna, 
muesura. 

Y. 

Yoke, joo,a, joowat, juwalee. 


.Order arms, bundooq ootaro.^ 

Fix bayonets, sungeen churha,o. 

Shoulder arms, bundooq kand^e pur ruk^o. 
Present arms, sulamee ka bat^. 

Charge bayonets, sungeen ka hatji. 

Make ready, g^ora do pa,e pur cliurha,o. 
Half-cock firelocks, ek pa,e pur gjiora rukjio. 
• Present, shust lo (ya) bundooq j, hooka, o. 

Fire, chjioro, dagho,. or maro. 

Handle cartridge, ton.e pur hatji rukjlio. 
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open pans, pjiigoolet- (ya) piyalu>k}iolo. 

Prime, ninjuk pila,o. 

Load, tonta bjliuro. 

Draw runrod, guz nikalo. a 

Bam down cartridge, pnta guz se maro. 

Return ramrod, guz p^ir do. 

Seize the firelock with a firm grasp, bundooq 
mootjiiyake pukuro. 

Prime and load, runjuk pila,o, tonta b}iuro. 

Recover arms, kan se mar. 

Dress by the right, duheene ntizur kuro, bura- 

r 

bur hoja,o. 

Dress by the left, ba,e5i nuzur kuro, burabur 
hoja,o. 

Eyes to the right, duheene ntizur. 

Eyes to the left, ba,en nuzur. 

By the right backwards dress, duheene dekji 
peechhe hutke burabur hoja,o. 

By the left backwards dress, ba,en deklipeech,he 
hutke burabur hoja,o. 

By the right forwards dress, duheene dek^ age 
burjlike burabur hoja,o. 

By the left forwards dress, ba,en dek}i age burhke 
burabur hoja,o. 

To the right face, duheene pjiiro. 

To the left face, ba,en p^iro. 
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To the right about iao(^ duheene se a(^ cihuk- 
kur pjiiro. ^ . 

Tp the left £^out face, ba,m $e ad, ha chukkur 
p^iro. ^ 

Rear ranks take' open order, pich}iaree klioki, 

Rear ranks t^e close order, pich^aree milo. 

1»ile arms, bundooq je.ooree kuro. 

Ground arms, bundooq sola,o. 

Stand ai ease, hatji mila,o (ya) maro. 

Attention, jang se hat^ mila,o. 

Keep up your heads, sir oot|ia,o. 

Ordinary time, march, t^umbe qudum se age 
chulo. 

Step short, eree angoothe ke pas ruk,h d,heere 
qudum chulo. 

Quick march, juldee qudum oot^a,o. 

Step out, lumba qudum ruk^o. 

• Change the step, qudum budlo. 

Halt, kjhure ruho. 

To the right wheel, duheene kjioont pur samne 
se chukkur k,ha,o. 

To the left wheel, ba,e]a k^ioont pur samne se 
chukkur k^a,o. 

On your right backwards wheel, duheene k^ooi^ 

* pur peecb^e se chukkur k}ia,o. 

On your left backwards wheel, ba,en kjlioont pur 
peech,he se chukkur maro. 
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The ^^mipany will step back six paces, 'kum«> 
punee chjliu qudum peechjbe hutega. 

To the left or right oblique, ba,e9 ya duh^ip 
tirchh^ qudum chulo. ^ 

Point your toes, panv ke punje duba,o. 

To wheel on the cento*, beench ke kpoont pur 
chukkur niama. 

Mark time, upnee juguh kpune ho quduin 
ootha,o. 

To march in file, quUr qutar chulna. 

The company will advance, kumpunee age 
burho. 

To recruits will go to ball practice every even-; 
ing, hur roe sham -ko niye sipahee chand ma- 
ree ke waste ja.enge. 

There will be an inspection of arms to-nrorrew 
morning, see that they are all very clean, 
fujur kul kante kee dekpa.ee hogee, dekp ki. 
sub uchhee tunih saf ruhen. 

I • • 

Take cai'e tliat the supernumerary arms are 
cleaned every day, khuburdar ki surunjam 
jo ookaroo (ya ufzood) hue roz roz mula jawe. 

Bring me a written report of the company daily, 
kumpunee kaubwal roz roz humare pas likp- 
laya kuro. 

When were you enlisted? toom kub nudcur 
hoo,e? 
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Press the butt weU to the shoulder, kooada 
monddjbe pur uch}iee .turuljt duba,o. 

Pull the trigger strong witlx the middle linger, 
beech Ipe imglee iublubee pur zor se dabo.' 
Tell off the c(»npany into three sections, kum- 
^ punee ko teen tolee kuro. 

The company will wheel in echellon of sec- 
tions, pult^un tirchhee tolee hoja,egee, or pul- 
tun seerfaee ka kam kurega. 

At what time does the battalion march to- 
ijiorrow morning ? fujur kis wuqt pultun 
kooch kuregee ? 

How many, men are for pkquet ? aj rat ketne 
juwan tilaye k^e nuokiiree ke waste huenr 

Articles of War. 

• Article IV. Section 2.. 

Any officer, non-commissioned officer, or sol- 
dier, who beuig present at any mutiny or sedi- 
tion, does not use his utmost endeavours to 
suppress the same, or coming to the knowledge 
of any mutiny, or intended mutiny, does not 
without delay give inffimution Uiereof to his 
*eommanding officer, sh^l be punished by a 
court-martial with death, or otherwise, accord- 
ing to the nature of his offence. 
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IV. -S; 

Chuot}ie&a;ee& da^re bab k^. 

Jo ko.ee chbota bura qphdedax ya* sipabc^^ ki- 
see diinge ya fusad men hazir hokempne muq* 
door bbttr oosee ko mulmet nu kure ; ya kisoo 
^nge ya oos ke irade se waqif hoke, titont 
iipne surdar ko iskee khubur nu puhoonchaw^ 
tuo suza ooskee court-martial kee tujweez se 
qutl hoga, ya uor turuh kee tumbeeh upnee 
•tuqseer ke la,iq pawega. 

ArtkleV. Section % 

Any officer or soldier who shall strike his 
superior officer, or draw, or .offer to draw, or 
shall lift up any weapon, or offer any violence 
against him, (being in the execution of his 
office) on any pretence whatsoever, or shall dis- 
obey any lawful qommand of his superior offi- 
cer, shall suffer death, or such other punish- 
ment as shall, according to the nature of his 
offence, be inflicted upon him by the sentence 
of a court-martial. 

V. 2. 

Pahchween a,een doosre bab kee. 

Ko,ee qphdedar ya sipahee, jo upne se bure ya" 
qudeem qphdedar ko mare, ya tulwar oos pur 
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k^iueoche, ya k^uencUa chahe;, ya kkoo bat^ 
hiyar ko cot^awe, ya kisee turahkee zuburdus* 
tee numood kure, kisoo se ; ya u{me se 

bure ya |p^<kem qjhdedar ka ko,ee vrs^ikee 
hookm nu mane tuo wash mardalaja,ega, ya|^ 
ko,ee uesee siyasut jo oos ke goonah ke mayir$fi 
fiq hogee, so court-martial kee tujweez se cos ko 
deeja,egec. 

Article IV. Section 5. 

Whatsoever officer or soldier shall be convict- 

• t '« V 

cd of having advised or persuaded any other - 
officer or soldier to desert the service, shall suf- 
fer such punishment as shall be indicted upon 
him by the sentence of a court-martial. 

IV. 5. 

Jo ko,ee ephdedar, ya sipahee, kisee nor qphde- 
•dar, ya sipahee ko nokree se bjiagne ko kuhe; 
ya sikjiawe, uo yih cos pur sabit ho; tuo oosko 
uesee siyasut milegee juesee court-martial kee 
tujweez se tbohra.ee ja,€gee. 

Article III. Section 10. 

Every non-commissioned officer or soldier, 

• who shall be convicted at a court-martial of 
having sold or lost, or spoiled through his ne- 
glect, Ins horse, arms, clothes, or accoutre- 

•7 » 
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mentii' sliall undei^ such weekly stoppages 
(not exceeding the half of his pay) as a court-; 
martial shall judge sufficient for repairing the 
loss or damage, and shall suffer imp:isonnieut, 
or such other corporal punishment as his crime 
sltfdl deserve. 

III. lo: 

Teesree a,een duswen bab kee. 

Hur ko.ee huwaldar, va uor ko.ee cbliota ooh- 
dedar, ya sipahee, jo upne gjvore, hutjiiyaron, 
kupron, ya sipahiyane surinjamon ko beebe, 
kJio,e, ya upnec ghuflut se bigaye, uor yih cmri- 
martial men cos pur i^abit ho ; tuo uesa dand 
liur af^ware cmkee adjbee tulub se liya ja,cga, 
juesa ki court-martial tjiuhrawe, cos nooqsan 
uor kumtec ke poora kume ko ; uor qued bhee 
hoga, ya etnee mar kjia.ega, jetnee CDskee tuq- 
seer ke la,iq ho,e^e. 

Article S^tion\\- 

All non-commissioned officers and soldiers, 
who shall be found one mile from the camp, 
whhout leave in writing from the commanding 
officer, shall suffer such punishment as shall be 
Inflicted upon them by the sentence of a court- 
martial. 
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I. 11. 

Puehlee a,een egarwen bal) kee. 

Sub ko,ee huwaldar, ya nor ko.ee ch^otetph- 
cledar, ya|ipahee, jo loshkur ke mooqam se adji 
kos pur pa,e jawen,' upne aurdar kee rookhfat 
kee chit|iee bina; tuo con ko uesee. tumbeeh 
milegee jucsee tourt^martial kee .tujweez ae 
tujihra.ee ja,egee. 

Ar tick 11. Section 11. 

^’’o officer or soldier shall lie out of his quar- 
ters, garrison, or camp, without leave from his 
superior officer, upon the penalty of being pu- 
nislied, according to the nature of his offence, 
by the sentence of a court-martial. 

II. 11. 

Doosree a,een egarwen bab kee. 

• Chahiye ki ko,ee rohdedar^ya sipahee upne 
surdar kee purwangec bina, kuheen bahur rat 
bjiur nu ruhe, upne dere, qilue, ya lushkur ke 
mooqam, ya chjiuonee se, nuheen to, suza pa- 
wega, upnee tuqseer ke mcnwaliq court-martial 
kee tujweez se. 

Artick 111. Section \\. 

E\'ery non-commissioned officer and soldier 
shall retire to his quarters or tent at the beat- 
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ing of the retreat; in default of which he shall 
be |mnished, according to the nature of his of- 
fence, by the commanding dfiicer. 

III. n. r 

Teesree a,een egarwen bab kee. 

Hurek huwaldar, ya uor kisoo chhote q>hde> 
diair o upahee ko chahiye, ki sham kee top ya 
,^mboor bajne pur, upne upne dere meii, ya 
^ikane pur jaruhe, nuheen to upnee tuq^er 
kee see su^a wuhan ke surdar se pawega. 

Article W. fecrion 11. 

No officer, non-comitaissioned officer, or sol- 
dier, shall fml of repairing at the time fixed, to 
the place of parade, of exercise, or other ren- 
dezvous appointed by his commanding officer, 
if not prevented by sickness, or some other 
evident necessity; or shall go from the said 
place of rendezvous, oi' from his guard, with- 
out leave from his commmtdiug officer, before 
he shall be regularly dismissed or relieved, on 
the penalty of being punished according to the 
nature of his offence, by the sentence of a 
court-martial. 

IV. 11. 

Choutjiee a,ecn, egarwen bab kee. 

Ugur ko,ee ch^ota ya bura qshdedar, ya sipa- 
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hee qoosoor kure bur wuqt puhcnnchne qu- 
wa,idgah pur, ya uor ju^h jumu hone kee, ki 
jo surdar ne tjiuhra,ee ho, bughuer beemaree, 
ya uor k/we zuroorut zahiree ; ya cosee jugih 
se ya kisee cbuokee puhre se upne surdar ke ku- 
he bina, ya mcowadq dustoor upnee budlee ya 
cfajiioottee ke age oo^jbjawe; tuo court-martial 
kee tuj weez se juesee ooskee tutjseer tjiuhregec 
wueseehee suza cos ko milegec. 

jirtkleV. Section 

m * 

Whatever commissioned officer shall be found 
drunk on his guard, party, or otlier duty under 
arms, shall be c^hiered for it; any non-com- 
missioned officer or soldier so offending, shall 
suffer such corporal punishment as shall be in- 
flicted by the sentence of a court-martial. 

V. 11. , 

- Panchween a,een egarwen bab kee. 

Jo ko,ee bura qrhdedar, upnee chuokee puhre 
pur, ya tu,eenatee, ya kisoo uor khidmut pur, 
hut]biyar bandjie hoo,e mutwala paya jawe; tuo 
is bat ke waste burturuf hoga, uo ko,ee ch,hoUi 
qshdedai*, ya sipahee jo uesa goonah kure, etee 
mar kjia,ega jetee court-martial kee tujweez 
men tjiuhra.ee ja,egee. 
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TJie 6th Article of the Regulations relative to 
Native Recruits, published in Minutes of Couu* 
cil of the Sth of August 1796. 

Prior to earolmcnt, the following Articles 
of War shall be read and explained to him, 
(tije recruit) viz. the 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th Ar- 
ticles of the 2d Section; the 1st, 3d and 4th 
Articles of the 5th Section ; the 2d and 3d 
Articles of the 10th Section ; and the 1st, 2d, 
6th, 13th , l6th and 20th Articles of the 11th 
Section. — At the same time, the following De- 
clanation is to be made to him, and the follow- 
ing Oath administered to him, in the front of 
the colours of the battalion, according to the 
tenets of his belief. 

Chlmt^ween babut hooknion se jo nikle tlie 
ungrezee fuoj ke niye sipahiyon ke waste, Au- 
gust kee athween tareekh, sutruh suo cb}ie 
anwe sal ungrezee. 

Hur ek nu,e sipahee kee ismnuweesee ke age 
chahiye ki cos ko scona,ee uo booj|ha,ee jawen 
ungrezee fuoj kee yehee a,eencn ; yuune doosree, 
teesree, choutjiec, o panchween aeenen dcosre 
bab kee; puehlee, teesree o choutjiee a,cenen 
panchwen bab kee ; dcosree o teesree a.eenen 
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aeticj.es of wAii. 

dijsweft bab kee, puehlee, cloosree, chjiutjiween, 
terhween, solhweeij, beesweeg^ a,cenen cgarwen 
bab kee. Tis puf bjice pultun ke ntshan ke 
sanme chaisiye ki cosko age ka shurt namu zahir 
kiya jawe, uor age kee qusm cose kbila,ee javre 
cos ke dccn o dliiirum ke i,utiqad ke nicaw’afiq. 

Declaration . — ‘‘ In time of peace, after ha- 
ving served tln-ec years, on making application 
for your discharge, through the commanding 
officer of your company, it will be granted to 
you, in two montlis from the date of your ap^ 
plication, provided it^will not cause the vacan- 
cies in your company to exceed ten, in which 
case you must remain until that objection be 
remoN'ed ; but in time of war, you have no 
claim to a discharge, but must remain, and do 
your duty, until the necessity, of retaining you 
in the service shall cease.” 

Sliurt namu. — soolub ke wuqt teen burns kee 
khidmut kurne ke buud, nokree se juwab mang- 
ne pur, upnee company ke surdar kee muurifut, 
loomharee durkhwast se do muheene ke beech 
men toomko milega : is shurt se, ki toomharee 
company men dus admee se ziyadu kumnu hon; 
nuheen to, 'toom ko ruhna hoga, jubtuk yihee 
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ra>kB,b jata nu ruhe; pur lum,ee ke wuqt toom- 
hara kooch^ datura nuheen hue burturfee ka, 
bulki toom ko khwah mu kh'^^ ruhna hoga, 
upnee khidmut pur, jublug tcom ko^kreemen 
ruk^iue kee ghuruz muoqoof nu ho. 

Oath . — “ I, A. B. inhabitant of village 
Pergunnah Subah son of 

do swear, that I will never forsake or 
(abandon my colours, that I will march where- 
cver I am directed, whether within or beyond 
the Company's territories ; that I will impli- 
citly obey all the orders of my commanders, 
and in eveiy thing behave myself as becomes 
a good soldier, and faithful servant of the' Com- 
pany, and failing in any part of my duty as 
such, I will submit to the }>enalties described 
in the Articles of War, which have been read 
to me,” 

Lushkureequsumnamu. — Muen fulanu, ruh- 
ne wala bustee fiilanee ka, Purgune fulane ka, 
soobu fulane ka, beta fulane ka, qusum k,hata 
boon ki muen hurgiz upne nishan ko nuheen 
chbo^a,oonga, o kooch b,hee kuroonga juha^* 
kuheen ka hcokm pa^oon, ya Company ke \imul 
b^iur ho, ya bahur, uor upne sui'daron ke sub 
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^km tun o mua se maaooags^ «' bur ek bat 
men, upne tu,een- mbaboongj), Jue$Bd]|bale sipa* 
hee, ucNT Company kewu&davmu}kurlat»p^ail]e; 
uo wuesa^iphoke jo k^oo t^ioreesee uimiee kbiid* 
mut me^ qmsoor kuroon, tuo mueq qubool kbr 
roonga suza^ jo likjliee hoo,e&haen a;een 
kuree men uor mere rooburoo ‘ purher gu,e^ 
fauenu 



In the passive to India, as the subsequent 
Collection, however imperfect, may prove high- 
ly useful to the Hindoostanee stdiolar, it is here 
at his service, under the title of— 

A Naval Vocabulary, E-ngJith mtd Sindoostanee. 

. It must be well known to ^very person, that 
in the high state of perfection to which naval 
tactics have been brought among Europeans, 
and the very low state in which they have al- 
ways been among the natives of India, (or I 
may perhaps say, ’Asia) we must have a great 
many difFerent articles, which they knew no- 
“thing of when they came into our ships at first. 
The conclusion I mean to draw from this is, 
that an immense number of English, Portu«- 
3 A 
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and otlier names, are still iised for many 
jniits beldi^fing ..to a. sbi}). • Many .of these 
MTords evta are inutikte4 sometimes so much 
as to Crider it difficult to^.say whe^r they be 
mere eOiruptbns m not As an example, 
•tliioiigh bumba be a very' diffierent sound from 
pifvf, still I have little doubt of its l>eing tlie 
latter word, only sounded ever after, according 
to the impression it first made on the' ears of 
‘ihe natives; beeause ^ and p are not only con- 
' genial consonants, but the Indians are fond of 
* affixing the final a to many words corrupted 
and adopted, from other tongues. That muni> 
bu signifies a spring, fountain, or gush of wa- 
ter, in Arabic, Jffie Compiler will allow, without 
in tJie least invalidating tliereby his own con- 
jecture. Another remark worthy of attention 
is, there are many parts of a ship which, a Bri- 
tish officer seldom, perhaps never, has occasion 
to speak of to a native of India, hence 
there are no Hindoostanee names used for such 
parts. Tliis last intimation was necessary to 
prevent the Compiler from being blamed foy 
leaving out tlie names of many, otherwise es- 
. sential, pails of a ship. 

He claims very little merit to himself, but 
pannot forbear mentioning, although unauthor 
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rized to do this, liov mi;ieh'heis ihddbitedtd 
Captain William Ramsay, of the Cmadry Set-. 
vipe^ who was so kind as to give hira verbally, 

, not only ^ English, part of this.' Vocabulary, 
but also Hindoostanee, pronouncing tihe . 
whole of the words exactly as lie had been ao^ 
customed to h^r them used in actual practice. 

• Notwithstanding all our caie, many of the 
names must be rather incorrect, from the imf 
possibiKty (Gleaming, with suiiicient precisioni|, 
any language by the ear alone ; but I am con«{!:. 
bdent, from the experience of Captain Ramsay, 
that any person, pronouncing the words as they 
are ^re spelt, cannot bul to m^e his hearers 
understand him. He, of course, must not exr 
pect this desirable consequence, until he knows 
the kty to the orthography. 

- . It was the intention of tlie Editor of the 
present Work, to insert it in his East Indian 
Guide, had the papers reached him in sufficient . 
time for that purpose. To the friend from 
whom he at last received them, the British In- 
dian naval world are indebted for the present 
Vocabulazy, which has long been onedesidera- 
•tum among the many searforing people of all 
nations who frequent India. They will not 
only find - these pages highly useful from port . 





to port in that country, but also, when necessity 
forces mariners, m distant voyr^s, to avail 
themselves of the peoples 'services from th9.t 
part of the world, no man . can do^t .of this 
small work producing the most benehcial con- 
sequences. At all events, it may serve as 
.^foundation of something mucbnaore useful, 
in this hitherto neglected d partment of the 
Indian tongue. The few phrases which have 
]i)een given, will be no bad specimen of the rest 
:“;%hich are still wanted to render the Work a 

'A * 

' complete guide at sea, as well as on shore, 
wherever the Hindoostanee language may he 
concerned in the safety of vessels and their na- 
vigators: . 

Sir Home Popham was some years ago at the 
trouble of compiling a naval vocabulary for the 
use of the fleet under his command in those seas: ■ 

f 

we cannot therefore well despair of seeing some 
valuable work yet published, expressly upon the 
subject in question. Though no body will dispute - 
that the language of Indian sailors is at best 
a medley or jargon, still any man may assert, 
that bad as it is, and nothing can well be 
worse, it is nevertheless better than no medium 
at all When we recollect, that all sciences 
must be rude and crude in their first .outset, 
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we ftbaU not too severely censure this- Vocabu- 
lary. Beiudes, if the lives of people depend on 
prompt orders, it signifies very little how bar- 
barous ai^ungrammatical the language ofstiidi 
instructions may be. Indeed we have a 
popular lesson in our own speech, in mattds 
V this kind, in the story of “ Extinguish that 
noctumi^ illumination aloft.” ** No such rope, 
an please your honour, in the whole top;* 
" Douce the glim. Jack !” “ Aye, aye, Sirf* 
After these few preliminary observations,^ wd:: 
shall leave the praise-worthy Compiler to speak ‘ 
for his self. 


. Aback 
Abaft, 

.Able-bodied, 

Aboard-ship, 

main-tack. 

About, 

Aburton, 

Acosn, 

Adrift, 

- Afore, 

Aft, 

After, 


Baksee. 

Peechhib 
^ula b}ia,ee. 

Juhaz pur. 

Bordoo bum moora. 
Pjiier, p^erke, ghoomke. 
A^ 

Kalsur kee topee. 
Chhoota. 

AgiL ■ 

Peechjiil. 

Peechhil ka. 
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Aground, 

Ahead, 

A-lee,. 

AUowanc^ 

Abaft, 

JUong-side, 

— , ■ — — shore, 

lying, 

Aloof, 

'Amain, 

“ Amid ships, 

Ammin (for the lead) 
Anchor, 

shank, 

eye, 

^ rihg, 

nut, 

— — crown, 

— r—— stock, • 

bill, 

: — sheet, 

best bower, 

small bower, 

hedge, 

stream. 


Chjkeeta, li^a, sook^ 
purchufba. 

Agil. 

Borduo. ^ / 

Re»im, frma ratim. 
oc^ur, dol pur. ' 

Bordoo me^ b)urke. 
Kinare kinara 
Kurwut hpke. > 

Door, tu&Wut. . 

£k dam, sub milke/ < 
Bracha beech, he^ 
men. 

Proom kee churbee. 
Lungur. 

— : — kee dundee. 

ke anile kacl^ied. 

ka antla. 

ka kdn. 

— — ka Bok. 

ka danga. 

ke soopre ka nok. 

Sheet lungur. 

Bum lungur. 

Ch,hota lungur. 

Ke^e lungur. 

Stream lungur. 
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Anchor, to <»8t, 


at, 



A-peek. 

Astern, 

Ashore, 

Atlnvart-hause,. 

Avast, 


Lungur-dalna or d^top-d. 
pur. 

ku^ kurta. 

men bolta 

putahue. •.!)< 

cotjia. ’ 

kjbuitu • ■ .'s 

♦ 

baree or hin|^ 

kurne kee jugulv ‘ 
Peck. ’ u' ' 

Peechjhil. * 

Kinare. 

Samne ara pura. 

Bus.- 


* In my paskge ^ome I commenced a regular vocabulary 
fnyself, and would have finish^ it con^>letely, had not there- 
qtdsite application and atudy menaced my co n at i tt rtion with n re- 
lapse to the viery ^ in ity head that drove me &mai 
India. This uhpkastMt sensatidn, dormg the voyage, deters 
red tne fcom prosecuting the work fartl^r than a few of the 
first letters, which have all been loac dnee, but the first, or A; 
above, and even it on board is capable of sdll greater exten- 
sion, and that improvement which cannot be obtained on 
*5h6re. A task of this nature may yet serve to beguile the 
tedium of a kmg psfesage, and furnish the nautical world 
with a work of great utility, something the plan of the 
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Ckjiuturee. 

R 

■feckstay, (breast) 

Pet fifuedcc. 

(after) 

Peech)iil iijgedee. 


Neelum, 

Belaying pin, 

Polit 

Bell, 

Gfluree. / 

Bentick shrouds, 

■ Falta arvil. f, 

Between decks. 

Tootuk he beech. 

JBiff boards,* 


To broach to 

P^ir-jana. 

' Bight,* 

Goobba. 

To bale, 

Panee-nikalna. 

Bends, 

Kumur bund. 

Birth, 

Juguh, mukan. 

Barnacle, ■ 

Kaloo,lona kecra. 

Boarding-netting, 

Bordoo kee jalee. 

Bay, 

■ Gjiop, 


only part to wlikh I was capable jof devoting my time and 
.attention, now published in the expectation of thereby stimu- 
lating some other person fairly to finish what 1 had just be- 
gun, when bad health arrested my career in the outset. 

* Those which have no Hindoostanee, occur here in Italics, 
to show they are used by the natives, as it would be unneces- 
sary t6 repeat the same word. These and other blanks, every* 
person can fill up, when he finds better expresnon^ than the 
mere J^lish for them. 
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Beacon, 
To Bilge, 



Boat, 


long, 

hook. 

Boatswain, &c. 
Bokstay, 

Bolt, 

Boom, 

Bowline, 

cringle, 

• bridle, 

Bow, 

Bowsprit, 


Buota. 

tootna, toma. 
Bandana. 

Chur, khurabu. 
K}ian k^oln^ 

Sheeshee. 

Bit ka bootsa. 
Koopee. 

Koopee ka rada. ; 
Koopee kee chabee. 
Muchwar. 

Bura muchwar. 

Surhung, tundeL 


Bowline ka mat. 
Agil. 

Subdura. 

ka tcok. 

labran. 

Bo,ee bandp. 


cap, 

shrouds, 
gammoning, 

3 B 





Brace, 

Brail, 

Broken backed^ 
Break-wMei*, - 
Bucket,- 
Bull’s eye, 

Bunt, 

BuntUne, 

Buoy, 

Ca1:)in, 

Cable, 

sheet, 

best bower, 

^ — stream, 

bitSi 

Camboose, 

Canvas, 

V 

•Carpenter, 

's mate, 

Cap, . 

Cape, 

Cargo, ' 

Carronade, 

Capstem, 

-kuv ' 


Stringee. 
Kumree. 
PcDshtu. ^ 
Bailee. 

Lada. 


Kumra. 

Umar. 

Sheet umar. 

Bura umar. - 
Stream umar. 

Umar ka bit. 
Choddan. 

Seer ka kupra (lit.miVs 
chih) 

Mistree, sootar. 

1 ka mate. 

Took. 

Sees, tek. * ‘ ' 

Bliurtee. 

Tumboora lop. 

Duor. 

ka bto'. ' 





Capstera pall. 
Cat block, 


\' 


Cat block /ally 


-t;- J^rpings, 

— head, 

stopper, 

— Y 

Caulker, >, 

Caulking pallet,; 

— ir^n, 

Chain board. 


plate, 

Charnel, 

Chissel, 

Chet, 

Clew, 

Clewgaraet, 

Clewline, 

Coil, (of rope, &c0 
Coir, (ditto) 

Cmnpass, 

Cooking place or galley, 

kettle, 

Coop, {for stock) 

• Colours, 

Creeper, 


Duor ka palL 
Cat koopee, 

ka j^. 

Arvil. 

Cat. 

■ — ka boorsa. 
Kalputee. 

ka mo^ra. 

ka loha. 

Mez or Mej. ^ 

ka loha or putta. 

Mej. ^ 


Koonya. 

Stringee. 

Strin|;ee. 

Sankla. 

[and galley. 
Chooldan, v. oamboose, 
Bura handee. 

Moorgliee ka kapera.. 
Nishan. 

Ch^oui grapline, v. 
grapUne. 
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Cros8-jack, 

Shag-seer. 

Cross-trees, 

Kcorsee, 

Crm, 

P- e. 

Ikeoit, 

/ 

Deadeye, 

Mutam. / 

Deep sea lead, 

Buraproom, v.pand had. 

Imo 

— russee. 



Deck, 

Tootuk. 

Orlop, 

Neeche kt tootuk. 

— pGun,. 

Beech ka tootuk. , 

Dog-stopper, 

4gil ka boorsa. 

DolphinstrikeTf 


Downhall, 

ootara. 

Driver, 

Goosee. 


town. 

Dock, 

Godee. 

\ 

( 

E. 

Earing, 

Mutwur. 

Ensign, 

Nishan, v. cokurt. 

Eye-boltf 


Eye-kt-'hole, 



F. 

Fall, 


Fidd, 


Fkk-JdU, 


7 -i — kook. 




kaVal teems.* S81 


Fish-pendant, 

Foot-brails, 

Fore (mast, Sue.) 



Gasket, 

Glgss, 

Grapline, 

Grapnel, 

Gun-room, 

Gunwale, 

Guy, 

Half-hour glass, 
Haulyards, 

Hammer, 

Hammock, 

■ stauncheon 

netting, 

‘Hand-lead, 

line, 

pump, 


lish ka mat. 

Neeche ka stringee. 
Trinkut. 

Agil. 

G. 

Goosee purwan. 

gavee. 

Chcoldan. 

Sheeshee, v. log, haJ^\ 
hour glass. 

' Bura grapline, v. creeper, 
Gusmer khanu. 

H. , 

£k g]!m^ kee sheeshee. 
Ihinjes. 

Martel. 

Joolee. 

, ka staunehem. 

kee jalee. 

Hat^ikaor chjiota proom. 
Chjbo^ proom kee russee. 
Chhopi bumba. 
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Han^ike, • 


Hanks, 

Kura. 

Hatchet, 

Kralee. 

Hatch-bar, 

Falkakal<^a» 

Ebtchway, 

Falka. / 

SewseTi 


Btaose-hokj 

/ 

Mutam. 

Hearty 

Helm, 

Sookkan, putwar. 

man, 

Sookkanee, as&icmm! 

Hol4, 

Hook, 

Khanu, kjian. 

J^orse, 

or l^iana. 

Hose, 

Kebee. 

Jack, 

Jeer, 

Jib, 


. 

K. 

Keel, 

I^^ral. 

Kelson, 

Falta ural. 

Kentle^e, 

, 

Knee, 

Kurva. 

Knight'head, 

Moot, 

L. 

Landyardsy 

Goola. 

1 ’ • 

Larboard, i 

1 Duwa, 




Leasling, 

Lee-side^ 

Lift, 

Log, ^ . 

— ^ line, 

— — reel, 

glass, 

Lower, 

Lower tn^sel trees. 

Magazine, 

Main (as mast, &c.) 
Mallet, 

serving. 

Man-rope, 

Marlin-spike, 

Mast, 

. top, 

top-gallfmt, 

—royal, 

Mast-stx^per, - 
Middle^tay^SEul, 
Mif en, 


8BS 

Seezador, , 

Barugee jtdraf. 
rMuntel. 

Top. ; I'L 

kee russee. 

/>-> kee chiirkfaee. 

kibe sheeshee.' 

Neeche. ; 

Kcorsee. 

[. 

Baroot khanu. * 
« 

Bura. * 

Moogra. 

Fral ka moognu . 1 
Boordoo kee russee. 
Pasad. 

Dol. 

Kavee dol. 

Suliur:doL- 
Tabur dol. 

Dol ka botMsa. 

Falta suvo,ee. 

Kulmee. 


* By f ladng the native words for mast, sail, stsy, &c. &c. 
after forO or mizeh, in this vray, many compound words may 
be left entirely to die reader’s own bgesuit/. 
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Mizen vangs, 
peak, 

Netting, 


Turaal. 
Kulmee peeka. 

N. 

Jalee. _ 

O. 


Oakmn is called step, 
but mangled to 
Oar, 

P 

Pasline, 

Peak-brails, 

« 

Pendant, 

Pirate, 

Pinnace, 

Pitch, 

Point, 

Port, 

Pump, 

stauncheon, 

bolt, 

. brake, 

spear, 

box, . 

leather, 

tacks, 

hook, 

sounding-rod. 


Estop. 

Hesa. ' 

Pulung. 

« 

Lumba ma,ee. 

Dukuet. 

Bamur. 

Rerf ka soo,ee. 
K^irkee. 

Bumba. 

ka sttamchem. 

ka keble. 

ka lat^. 

ka lumba jooj. 

ka chjlio^ jooj. 

ka chumra. 

ka preg. 

ka hook. 

- .. — ka seekh. 
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Pump hose, 

Puttock shrouds, 

plates, 

^ ft. 

Jtaii, 

Ilatline, 

Keef-band, 

cringle, 

point, 

Ridge-rope, 

Ringing, 

Ring-bolt, 

Ring-rope, 

Robin, 

Rope yam. 

Royal, 

Rudder, 

— pendants, 

Sail, corrupted to 

fore, 

■ main, 

mizen, 

top, 

top-gallant, 

royal, 

sky-scraper, 


Bumba ka kebee. 
Puttock labran. 
ka loh^ 

Eesket. 

[ro£t»; 

Mutwur kee seekee, v, 

Labran, v. shroudSf 
Kliura. 

Mutwur kce seekee. 
Tubur. 

Scokkan, v. helm. 

kamat, 

S. 

Seer. 

Trinkut. 

Bura seei;. 

Kulmee. 

Gavee. 

Subur. 

Tubur. 

Bubur. 
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Sailors plates (for eei- 
«igof) 
Scupperrhole, 

Scuttle, 

Service, 

Shank painter chaiu. 
Sheet, 

Side-rope, 

Shrouds, 

l^abline. 

Slings, 

‘ Snatch-block, 

Spring, (stat/, 8cc.) 
Sprit-sail, 

Spunyarn, 

Standards, &c. 
Starboard, 

Stay, (^thc t'ope) 

Stay, (the sail) 
Stay-tackle, 
Stopper-bolt, 
Studding-sail, 
lower, &c. 


Tojpra. 

Burnul. 

Chlior kjhirj^ee. 

Fral. 

Zuhjeer bosu. 
Dunian. 

Boordoo kee russee. 
Labran, v. riggings 
Pulling. 

Gul kuta koopee. 
Falta (suvo.ee). 
Subdura, v. baw^rit. 

Kurva. 

Jimnec. 

Tie. 

Suvo.ee, or suva.ee. 
Suva,ee ka eree. 
Boorse ka lolia. 
Dustur. 

Neeche dustur, &c. 


Mora. 

Eree. 

topee. 


Tack, 

Tackle, 

Truck, 
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Truck fore, 

yard, 

:stay, 

b^ck, 

pendant, 

Taffrail, 

Tail block. 

Tar, 

Thimble, 

Throat-brails, 

Tie, 

Tiller, 

rope, 

wheel, 

Timber-head, 

Top, 

Top-maul, 

Top-rope, 

Tow-boat, 

T<no-Une, 

Trusses, 

fall, 

• Try-sail, 

Twine, 


Tnmkut-eree. 

Purwmi ka eree. 

Suva,ee ka eree. 

Eree ka koopee. 

ka mat. 

Sat wala koopee. 

Guile kee stiingee. 

• ^ 

Sookkankalatjiorbuknu 

kee russee. 

kee churkhee. 

Mcot. 

Panjra (perhaps pinjra, 
as it is something like 
acage). ^ 


Sar. 

— ka^tf//. 

Goosee (and I believe) 
kulmee. 

Sootlee. 
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VesseV 

Waist-cloth-, 

Wales, 

Water-cask, 

— — hosCi 
• ' scoop, 
Weather-side, 
Windlass, 
JVindscdly 

Yard, 

arm. 


V. 


w. 


Juhaz. 

r 

Boordoo ka^urdu. 
Kumurmund. 

Panee ka pipe (nusnant« 
ed peep). 

Kebee. 

Sco(^ (mistermed A:oqp), 
Bapur tunif. 

Duor, V. capstem. 


Y. 

Purwan. * 

ka lash. 


The following are a few necessary words of 
command in working a ship, without any re- 
gard t6 their ordel-, as cveiy smlor understands 
that perfectly well. 

Ready about, Tueyar ja,ega ja,e^. 

Helm’s a lee, Gos bordoo. 

Main-sail haul, PJiira bura seer. 


* By placing the words for main, fore, mizen, inain.top,r 
&c. &c. all the' yards will be found, wluch it would have 
been superfluous to insert here. 
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Haul fonurard, 

Haul aboard the fore- 
tack, 

Brace up^ud haul aft, 
Haul the main top 
bowline, 

Haul aft the fore sheet, ' 

Hoist the jib. 

Back the main top sail, 
fill the main top sail. 
Square the yards, 

Flat in foreward. 

Let go the top sail 
haul-yards. 

Clew up the mam-sail. 
Let go the top-gallant 
• braces. 

Furl the mizen top sail. 
Reef the fore top sail. 


l^ra,oagil. 

Tan neeche trinkut 
mora. 

Lag* trace, tan duman. 

Tan a^l bura garee 
bmUne. 

Tan peechjiil trinkut 
duman. 

Hconkarj*^. 

Bookseef bura gaveft> 

B}iur bura gavee. , 

Purwan yuham burabur. 

Haleloo agil. 

Chjiordoo gavee hunjes. 

Stringee bura seer. 

Chjiordo subur brace. 

Band^ kulmee gavee. 

Rerf bandli trinkut ga- 
vee. 


* 1 am apt to thmk, this should be lug or luga, from lu« 
gana, and meamng that people should fix upon the brace ; 
however, this is mere conjecture. 

f This word (booksee) may be from our own word hach^ 
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Let go the anchor. 

Heave, or hoist, 

Hoist away, 

Moor under fours, 

Lower, 

Avast, 

Belay, 

Heave the lead, 

log. 

Our ship does not att- 
svyer the helm, 

Tlie folloAving Officers Names could not with 
propriety come into the body of the Vocabulary. 

Ship's owner, Juhaz ka malik. 

Captain, and if a Native, Na-khooda. 

Pilot, Urkatee.* 

Mate, Malum. 

Boatswain, 

Purser, 

Steward, 


Chjiordo lungnr. 
Anesh. 

Hoonkar. 

Char lungu^^kuro. 
Aniyo. 

Hobo. 

Pand^. 

Proom dal. 

Top dal. 

Humara juhaz scokkan 
ko nulieen manta. 


* It is supposed they got this name from the 
only pilots, formerly, in this part of the world, 
being in the service of the Nuwwab of Urkat 
(Arcot) which, I think, seems very probable. 





The foreghiog sheets of this useful Work, 
were kept in. type for sevaul months, in the 
fruitless hope of receiving some little assistance 
from th^^afaring gentlemen in India, aimmg 
whom the Editor distributed a number of co> 

. pies for correction and enlagement. Want of 
leisure, or a dread of appearing in print, has pro- 
bably been the cause of failure on this occasion, 
among those who were invited' to aid, the i^r 
dertaking. Now that it is before the Publi^ 
we may be more fortimate, by the time.a sdr 
cond (edition is called for, and every interme^ 
diate coniinunicatioit will be printed, with or 
without acknowledgment, as- the parties con- 
ceme<l may desire. Ihe orders which appeal - 
ed most essential in a woih of this kind, were 
such as might tend, when 'promptly obeyetl, 
•to save' the lives of people who fall over- 
board, or to prevent the’ loss of a vcssel' and 
crew, perhaps, in particular emergencies. I 
could not with propriety venture to give these 
in the grammatical language of Ilindoostaii, 
lest men long accustomed to a corrupt dialect 
might not instantly comprehend what may 
be communicated in that way, by peopje still 
more ignorant of the language than tlio.se tliey 
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address, amidst dangers which admit of node- 
lay. Were a Lushkuree (Lascar) in a dark 
night to say, Muen muoje ko nuzdeek p}ioo|te 
soonta hoon, I hear the breakers not^ar off, a 
vessel might be upon the rocks, merely because 
the officer did not understand the poor fellow’s 
Imgo, time enough to put about and preserve 
^ lives and ship under his charge from in- 
stant destruction. Dead men tell no tales ; if 
they could, we would probably learn, that ma- 
ny fatal accidents, by sea and land, originated 
in ignorance of the popular speech of India, 
which is every day becoming more important 
to those at all connected with the British in- 
terests in that part of the Empire. In this 
point of view, I cannot help recommending the 
completion of a Naval Vocabulary to the seri- 
ous attention of good Orientalists, either on the 
passage from or to the East Indies, as they onr 
ly can then accomplish so desireable a Work. 


Before we close this Volume, it is my wish 
fairly to try the learner's real progress in the 
syntax and etymology of the Hindoostanee ; 
for, without some share of etymological acu- 
men, and no small adroitness in the application 



of general principles in gr^toar to any one 
language, he never can become a great profi- 
cient in Oriental tongues. That no excuse for 
ignorancc^^jay now remain, it seems just, be- 
fore we proceed to the intended ordeal, that I 
should indulge the reader with the following 
digression. 

The derivation and composition of words in 
this language cannot well be very difiUcult to- 
those who have studied the significant particl^y 
and words, from page €3 to 103, in the begin-: 
ning of the present Work; I shall nevertheless 
resume the subject hei’e, that as little as possi- 
ble of this momentous portion of the Hindoo- 
stanee may be omitted by me or neglected by 
the diligent student. Muqh will depend on 
the interchangeable letters being well recollect- 
ed, with a facility of accoui^ting for the sup- 
pression or addition of certain letters, either to 
prevent a disagreeable hiatus or monotonous 
repetition, of which instances in abupdance 
have been produced, when treating of the Or- 
thoepigraphical Hindee-Roman Alphabet. 

* Re is the most common final significant par- 
ticle, and applicable to so great a variety of 
meanings, oiten contradictory in themselves, 

3 D 
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that practice alone can enable the scholar to 
Imndle it with much dexterity in the ninety- 
nine instances of a hundred, where it occurs 
etymologically in tins tongue. Be-e^an, faith- 
ibis, tfdpurmee, e&honest; be-eemanee, faithless- 
ness, ttdpurm, </?jrhonesty, — is one proof of a 
thousand, being in fact an inconsistency which 
must pervatle every language derived from se- 
veral such opposite sources as the Hindoosta- 
»ee, viz. the Sunskrit, Arabic, and Persian. 

Tee, nee, gee, o,ee, a,ee, on some oceasions, 
usurp tire place of ee j Kum, d^cient, knm-tee, 
d^'ckmy, chand-nee, moon-ligfit, lachar-gee, 
helpless-»m, nek-o,ee, good-«ess, udtiik-a,ee, 
over-plus, gurm-a,ee, heat^ toorsh-a.ee, sour-wesr, 
acid fruits, &c* 

• Gee is the ordinary adjunct of Persian par- 
ticiples in (hi, CjT adjectives in u, nu : Zindu-> 
gee, life, living, murdanu-gee, manli-nsss, and 
in some words it is applied adjectivcly, whence 
khan-gee, domestic, pesh-gee, money advanced. 
Zest the reader might still miscall this particle 
as jee, let him now learn that deewamgee, from 
deewanu, mad, signifies mad-wcss, while deewan- 
jee, denotes a respectful address to a factor, 
steward, &c. equivalent to our Master Factor t 
&c. 
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Ami, aj^es to a^ecthes, places, and thitigs; 
xnurd>anu, xaaxiiy, or the men’s apartmenis, dust- 
anu, gloves, or hand-corenw^, ungoosht-anu, a 
finger-ri«^ ^tulub-anu, dun<7ge, muh-eenu,. a 
vumth, moon-course. Consult page 95. 

U seems to bring khan-oj, a house, dorms, ■ 
from khan, dominus, a lord, — pesh-u, a trade, 
from pesh, before , — and hurkar-u, a messenger, 
&c. from hurkar, ffocry business; but, on the 
whole, little can be added on tliis liead to p^ 
ges 64, 65, &c. ^ ^ 

The imperative plural of many causkl verbs 
is used as an abstract noun ; thus, buna.o, ma- 
nagement, duba.o, influence, churha.o, ascent, mi- 
la, o, concord, bika.o, sale, muna,o, persuasion, from 
bunna, to do, be made, &c. bunana, to make, ma- 
nage, dubna, to be squeezed, dnbana, to squeeze, 
press down, churhna, to c&>B^,.churhana, to raise, 
mount, milna, to meet, milana, to conciliate, join, 
unite, manna, to mind, munana, to advise, &c. 

Buebu, may now and then be met with for 
chu, &c. of page 8.9, chuh-buchu, a trough, 8cc. 
from chah, a well, Mcoghul-bucbu, or Mcogb- 
buchu, a young Mooghul. 

The old infinitives which terminated in un 
or wun, are still used as verbal nouns: Juluo, 
hcij^ or burning, d^owun, rcashing, kuturun, pa- 
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r’uig, munjun, scouring^ or teotkpmAr; so ue 
Hie ancient present tenses, lugut, expend^ bur* 
hut, inct'ease, &c. 

Wa, a, woo, ya, &c. are diminutions, &c. in 
murd-wa, a mannikin, Peera, Peerwa orPirwco.a, 
for Peerun of page 82 , and yaroo, from yar, 
frknd, kjiet 4 ya, a little Jield, bjlioom-iya, a land- 
hrd, mukJiUQ-iya, a butter man. 
v Loo, ora, eroo, iyara, ora, are mere devia- 
Hons of wal, war, in page 96: Punkli-eroo, .« 
fent^ferd animal or Jowl, j^ugra-loo, a wrangld, 
dunt-aloo, a biter, oo-loo, att owl, from its cry, 
00 00, i. e. the 00 00 wala, or howlet, gjius-iyara, 
a grass-cutter, b|iutiyara, a cook, hunsora, a 
laugher, lurkora, iurkoree, a parent, &c. . 

In khul-ree, the foreskin, pug-ree, a turban, 
dum-ree, half a farthing, gutji-ree, mot-ree, d 
bundle, ree marks them as diminutives of kjial/ 
skin, pug, a large turban, dam, a piece of monep, 
gantjh, and mot, a bale, 

Uwul, implies frequency or excess of any ac- 
tion : Lur-uwul, mutual blows, pil-uwul, copious 
and social potation, k^el-uwul, romping. See. 

A, applies to weights, numbers, &c. so,— r 
udli sera, ek sera, doo sera, by which they 
weigh things of half a ser, equivalent to our 
pound, as the ser is nearly two of our pounds, 



fioifiitiiites tn(>r6. Ekka^ the tfde, «tod^ Ik^daice, 
&c. Hatjli, the hand, sur, th keddt the 

face, mouth, ank^, the eye. See. thus express haftd* 
cd, hutpi^eaded, ewtOi, faced, moonha, Uhi^ia, 
eyedi applicable to a great mwy words in ^s 
way. See page 63, &c. 

Wala, besides its meaning formerly noticed, 
expresses both the present and fUture paitjiE^. 
pie : Jane wala, a man going, jane walee, a 
man going, bpagne trala, fugiens, fugituruii 
bjaagne vira.\et,fugitura. It also means able, iit: 
words like kjiane walec rotee, eatable bread, 
likjine walee bat, a speech proper, or fit to be 
written. Kuonsee gjioree la,oon, which of the 
marcs shall I bring? kalee walee la,o, bring the 
black one. 

Ala, and war, aie local particles in sew-ala, 
the temple of Jupiter, hurw^, a burial place. 
The last, as war or bar, denotes a day, as in 
page 207 . 

Ar and r, are evident in chum-ar, a currier, 
sona-r, a goldsmith, loha-r, an irm smith, lon-ar, 
a saltpir, deed-ar, sight, vision, gcoft-ar, speech, 
from'cham, hide, sona, gold, loha, inn. Ion, salt, 
&c. 

Uet, ueta, ueta; dukuet, artMer, l^nluct, 
a spearman, kurkuet, a bard, churhueta, a rider. 
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bu^m£|a, a ^omg tiger, — ^respectively from 
d&ka, robbery, b^ala, a spear, kurka, a war song, 
cburhna, to mount or ride, bag^, a tiger. 

Ukur, wukui^, a particle of agenc^in the fob 
lowing examples: kood>ukur, a leaper, peewu- 
ku|, a drunkard. 

Ban, mihr-ban, friendly, &c. from mihr, 
frkndship, bad-ban, a 'nmd-catcher, or sail, 
deed-ban, the sight of a gun. 

, Dostj/riewd, and dcnshmun, foe, are thus us- 
pd ; wutun dost, a patriot, zun dost,yb«d of wo- 
men, zun dooshmun, . averse to women, — resem- 
bling our words philo and anti, in composition. 

Yab, and ran, obtaining, found ; whence kum- 
yab, scarce, kam-yab, or -ran, obtaining one’s 
wishes, ^/br^«»a?e. 

Goozar, rend^ing, shookr-goozar, gratfid, 
mal-goozar, paying taxes. 

Goostur, distrilmting, udl-gcostur, administer- 
ing justice. 

Shikun, breaking, uhd-shikun, breaking a pro- 
mise. 

Bar, shedding, &c. ushk-bar, shedding tear^, 
^nx-hex, household^ dur-bar, levee, court, gurai}- 
, bar, heavy laden. 

Put, suena-put^ commander of an ajrmy. 
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Dookhtu, pierced, stitched, jigur-dookbtii, 
"bextirpierced, chushm-dcokhtu, booA-vmked. 

Rus, rusan, joaz-rus, penetratif^, paremomous, 
fuez>rusa^ generous. 

Pizeer, affKting, able, &c. dil-pizeer, toucMrg 
the heart, turbiyut-pizeer, tractable, mmrummut* 
pizeer, repair-able. 

Mai, trodden, beat dawn, &c. pa,e-inal, ruined, 
roo*mal, dust-mal, a handkerchief, towel, &c. 

Bundee, jumuu-bundee, a' xtxA-roU, * zuban* 
bundee, an affidaxit, danu-bundee, an appnaise-* 
ment of grain. 

The adjunctive and prepositive form of com- 
position may even give an opposite meaning to 
the compounds, as sal-khoord, stricken in years, 
khoord-sal, <f tender years. 

Roo, rookh, face, &c. puree-roo, ieaty faced, 
gcol-rookh, rose-cheeked. ^ 

at, gan, an, jat, present themselves as 
Persian plural signs in the Hindoostanee : bar-ha, 
times, murdan, 7nen, buch-gan, children, bagh-a1^ 
gardens, zilu-jat, praoinces. 

Ruha kuhee, aUercatim, mara maree, mutual 
bkaas, is a form occasionally thus used. 

Many verbs are formed by adding na or ana 
to adjectives or nouns, whence mota, fat, mo- 
tana, ft) fatten, kiilee, a bud, kuliyana, to bud, 
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thefmger, uugliya®®, i$fng6r, hura, 
gre^ hurlyana, *? grm greeny kudbeha, rw, 
kuchchiyaua,. t& flinch^ &c. 

Besides the verbs numerated ii^age 
tli^e are several others used in the same way : 
mama, fo beau strike, crack, bore, try, &c. with 
other verbs, it means to Jill, moob-mama, to be^ 
p^, l^ur-marna, to bedaub. 

Muchna, muchaina, oolh^^a, oothana, to rise, 
rgise, Cjxite, &c. ; ghool-muchana, to kick a 
dust, make a nme. 

Bandana, to form, iment. 

Dourana, to exert, &c. to which a great ma- 
ny others may be added, with meanings obvi- 
ous enough ftom their own signification, in the 
Vocabularly. 

Some causais are formed, by la or al instead 
of a: kjiiana, re ear, kbilana, r^^^d, peena, to 
drink, pilana, to cause drink, bue^na, to sit, 
buethalna, to set, dena, to give, dilana, to cause 
give. 

fiikna, to be sold, has bechna, to sell, chbaD{- 
na, to get loose, chroma, to let loose, and pbulna, 
re crack, has pbdniai fo burst, tear, &c. ; but 
siieh irregulars are comparatively very few, and 
all the others are readily discriminated and ac- 
quired from practice. ^ 
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A redii{idication the neuter or active pre* 
terit^ with the causal, ^otes any thing ready 
done, as buna bunaya, read^ madCt seek^ sik- 
haya, piikka pukkaya, read^ cosk- 

ed. 

A few infinitives spring, as Hindoostan^ 
verbs, regularl3r* from the Arabic or Persian; 
tiiQr are chiefly the following, and subject to 
the same formation as other verbs in the causak ; 

Alcana, to try.* Khuruchna, to expend. * > 

Buhusna, to argue. S^funana, to shroud. 
Budulna, to change. Luruzna, to shake. 


* Several of these may be arranged under the 
classes th^ appertain to, being so far assimi- 
lated with the rest, as to possess their various 
neuter, active, and causal forms. Besides these 
in the text, there are some others, in which the 
coincidence with the Persian verbs is very great ; 
kuma, kurdun, to do, chuma, chureedun, to 
graze, tupna, tupeedun, to heat, or grow hot, 
mulna, maleedun, to rub, muma, moordun, to 
die, dena, dadun, to give, — ^all of which proba- 
bly spring from the same origin with the Su^- 
• skrit, as the list might be easily increased, had 
M^e leisure to select more. 

s£ 
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Biikhsliiia, to gram, 
Daghn^ to mark. 
Dummy to spring. 
Bufunamy to Imp. 
Farmana, to order. 
Birrana, to snort. 
Ckozurna, to pass. 
Gurdatmay to inflect. 
IChumna, to bend. 
Khureedna, to purchase. 
/'Khurkhurana, to snore. 
Khurashna, to scrape. 
Khuradnay to polish. 


Nuwaei^ to 

#»*, . ' . 
Nuj^urabiviy givo. 
Quboolna, ^ agr^,^. 
Qurzna, to borrow. •. 
Runjamy to, ver. 
RuDgnOy to colour. 
Ti^^elnay to oofkct. 
Tuiashaa, to pare. 
Ungeznay to bear. 
Wurghidauna, to whee- 
dle. 

zidna, to wrangle. 


An extensive class of attributes results from 
the junction of adjectives (participles included) 
and nouns, or atyectives with adjectives; as 
another also does from two nouns repeated or 
conjoined, thus 


Kcoshadu-dil, open-A^^ed. 
Sluku5to-khatir,>^^^jj^,^ J®. 
Mun-muleen, s 

Zur-must, ^purse-proud, &c. 
Djrun-mudjiee, s 

Tihee-dust, ^empty-Aanded, &c. 

Chjioochjia-hatji, * 
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Kul-jeeb!.a.>g^^j^ 

Siyah-kam, f 
Puslrboolipd, -v 

Nusheb-furaz, trough, rugged, uneven, &c. 
Ooncha-neecha, * 

Btiula-chunga, 1 
suheeh-salim, ■> 

Dcnbla-putla, slender. 

Mota-tazu, plump. ; 

Door-diiraz, distant. 

Chuora-chukla, spaciods. 

Khurab-khustu, ruine^ 

CDlta-poolta, I topsy-turvy. 

Zer-zubur, S 

Ga,o-da>m, taper, sloping, a cm taiL 
Moonh-zor, ^ headstrong, \md-mouthed, un- 
Seenu-zor^ ^ ruly, obstinate, &c, 
Ahoo-chushm, Ifiwn-eyed, timorous, bashful, 
Mirg-nuen, * &c. 

Gcolab-chushm, meek-^e(/, &c. 

Mahee^pcosht, cony ex, Jish-backed. 

Sug-sifut, cnnish. 

Bun-manoos, savage. 

Murd-mizaj, 7?2a»ly. 

Pcombu-duhn, mealy^moufhed. 
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aiKt^i^AjrsE 


Noons of reciprocation, &c.8refbnnodm<lii8 
manner : 


c. 


chkchatt 
> comxnaiimy 
tittktattk. 


Kuha-kuhee, altercation. 

Chooma-ohatee, dalliance. 

Mara-maree, sci 0 e. 

Dek)ia-dek^ee^ etmdation. 

Duora duo^ hurry, flarry. 
Mookkanwokkee. 

G^ioosum ghcosa, > 

Bat cheet, 

Crcnft o goo, 

Qcel o qal, 

Gup shup, j 
Galee giluoj, a braml. 

Ghcol ghupara, ^yoot, hubbub, noise, 

Shor shur, >1,17 

^ , 4 hurly-burm. 

Djioom d^am, J 

Peech-panee, zmlncoask. 

Saz baz, 

Cheez-bust, 

Kul kanta, 

Deru dunda, 

junt gjiunt, 

Ugur bugor, ■> _ . 

BuKe btoghma, ] «•«*- '«»»*?• 


y JurniturCy baggage^ gear. 



m 


lid^kur-chukur, decdt. 
Khcord'b^r^ embezzlement, 
Jftoo^ moo^ a lie,Jclionf. 
Pech pach, evasion. 
Heelu-huwalu, 
uU mutol, 3 


and generally by a kind of alliteration that seema ' 
quite congenial with a Hindoostanee ear> th^ 
being few motions or aemd^^ts connected with 
sound, hurryt &c. whmh are not accurately dis- 
criminated by a large class of imitative verbs for 
this purpose that may properly be styled reite- 
rative; whence j^iun j^un, Jhun t^un, 

clink; b^in bjliin, buzzing;- sun sun, simmering; 
phoos phcos, whitpering; k^ul kjiml, undulation; 
kilbil, a peristaltic motion; djSuk d^uk, pa^ntu- 
tion: Besides these, we often meet with the col- 
loquial repetitions which prove at first so dis- 
gusting to strangers, viz. ro^-otee, ch}iooree- 
ooree, chuokee-uokee, basun-wasun, rusee-wu- 
see, whose reiterated syllables are not always, 
in my opinion, wholly useless ; on the contrary, 
they may occasionally possess a very compre- 
hensiwmeaning ; such as bread, or any thing 
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of tite kind to eat ; a kmfe, or any catting in» 
strument, wanted in a htirry to cat witii; a 
chair, stool, bench, seat ; a jdafe, dish, vessel, 
bason, &c. and rusee-wusce, probal^y means a 
rope, cord, string, or in short any thing to tie 
with, when in great haste. To the foregoing 
may be added, lufke-purke, lurke*bale, kuch- 
buch, the young ones, brats, &c. with many more, 
which cannot be enumerated in this work. 

Personal and oth«’ nouns, over and above 
tho^ already hisarted,' are likevrise expressed 
by the present and {wrfoet participles; as the 
following all spring from infinitives, bukna, to 
speak, d,hama, to place, &c. 

Bukta, thyuott, &c. ^Ita; the soul. . 

DJiurta, a debtor. l^igta, expence. 

Kurta, doer. Data, a gitef, &c. 

Rumta, a pilgrim. Mungta, a beggar. 

Kjiata, a granary. . Chuheet^ darUi^. 

Ch^ata, an umbrella. K^oolta, Sec. 

Porta, Overage. Janta, hnalwle(^. 

Manta, s/woy, hyiumce. Sookjia, drought. 

Malta, worn com. FOoja, worsh^. 

I^irta, r^ected, &c. GJxera, a circle. 

Many are also the same as the infinitive: 
rona, weepmg, tearful, sona, sktpy, mt^na, a 



pisser, nuchna, a dcauxT^ (d Jan, a 

conjuror; especially in eoipppaition, bM{iK>l, u 
boaster y dil-cfaul, ireve, u&k)imamd, 
eniced; an^to this fonn by addinif ee, we have 
bolee, spe&:h, inuree, mortalityy p^eree, a cirCtut^ 
khojee, a mrcher^ joaee, a pair- 
For words numerically compmmded, considt 
pages £ 03 , &.C, observing that several names oi 
places, &c. are thus fonned, viz. chihil-sitooi^^ 
bara duree, puch-muhla, tirpuoliya, tirsoolee^ 
chihil-pa,e, char-pa^e, which are so obvious, that 
the least attention .'udU moke the learner mas> 
ter of this mode of competition. 

The following proper names (udth many more 
that cannot be enumerated here) are much used 
wiong the Mcosulmans : 

Buhadonr Ulee, the Warrior of IJlge. 

Khooda bukhsh, the G^t of <jod. 

Ubdgollah, the SUope of God.^ 

Ghoilam Mcohummud, the Sl0oe of Mo^mm* 
mud* 

Kulb Husun, the Dog of Husun. 


* Forty pilluTB, a palace at Ghazeepoor, so called, whkk 
our countrymen, who attend little to pronunciation, very 
easily co^rt to Cheisea-tomb ! 
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Uzeeis coUah, Dear to God. 

Mooii^oon a>d deen, Dtfender of the Faith. 
Usud Ulee, the lAm of Ulee. 

Sher Moohummud, the Tiger of Mot^^ummud. 

And as few names in this language are 
not derivatives compounded, the Hindoos also 
have their KrishcDn>due,al, Gunesh-das, Ram- 
sing^, &c. though it must be admitted, that the 
natives of every description are apt to give 
their children, on particular occasions, the most 
humiliating appellatiOBS, from a superstitious 
notion, that this will appease, or propitiate an 
offended diety : When<» — Koorkoot, st»eepingSt 
Phenkoo, outcast, Ko.ela, charcoal, Kookur, dag. 
Kale, blackey, Ch^ekuo^, six cowries, Chirkij, 
dregs. Some names have their origin in the 
time or place of the person’s birth: thus Mun- 
gulee, Bood^oo, Etwaree, Ranuanee, Jungulee, 
Lushkuree, Muedanee; while others are in fact 
a kind of titular compellation assumed by or 
conferred on individuals or particular classes of 
men; such are — 

Mirza,^ Meer, sueyuds. 

Beg, ‘1 -I* j sir, lord, Shekh, shekhs. 

Agha, j I master. Khan, put^ans. 

Khaja.;! I \ 
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iXQirs. 
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Muha rij, prince, 
Kocmiwur, >highnees, 
Rana, J &c. 
Mtblla, ^ 
Muoluwee,^ 

Pundit, - J 
Ra,e, •jvrajpoots, 
siklis. 

sa!^ib,. ^ 


tfiakoor, 

Baboo, 

-Lala, 

Jee, 

Ruora, 

Miyan, 




hrd, sir, 
master, 
worship, 
&c. 


] 


Sah, 

SetJj, 

Shah, 
Gosa,een, 
Gooroo, 
Peer, 
BJiugul^ 
soofee, 

Pande, 

Tiwaree, 

Misur, 

l]^ioobe,&c 


bankers, 

m&idi- , 
cants, ^ 
numks,\ 
teackerii. 
and. holy,, 
men, | 
'tles^. 
various.^ 
classes ! 
af‘Brah«~ 
muns. 


Khoodawund, ^luzrut^ ap, junabi alee, qiblui 
ajum, moonee, and some others are used for 
worship, highness, saint, &c. bht they are best 
acquired by practice ; yet we must not omit 
here those conciliatory appellations that are -so 
commonly used ih Hindoostan for people in 
humble stations, since it clearly shows to what 
lengths the natives carry their flattery and po- 
. liteness to each other. 
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o prlace, a me^er, (call^also hu-> 

lalkhOT) weceotTi vint- 
ner, &c. 

Kbuleefu, a mUpk, ^ a tailor, cooJ^ehomaker, 
•g tradesman, &c. 
a master, .| a barber. 

" various people, such as 

buniyas, deakrs m 
Muhra, ^ grain, ko.erees, garde- 

ners and 'bearers. 

fehishtee,* ^vhie, a waterman. 

** « 
The names of pla^s niay in general be traced 

by attentively considering what I have already 
said in page 102 on this subject ; and the learn- 
er will recollect, that besides their founders, the 
Indians also use the names of the different di- 
vinities, prophets, saints, &c. compounded with 
abad, poor, nugur, &c. formerly enumerated, 
(and sometimes with ganw, whence Chut-ganw, 
Bura-ganw, Kuhlganw, more familiarly Chitti- 
gong, Buragong, and Colgong) When any oc- 
cur, without one or other of these paiticles, 
they may in general be considered as primi- 
tives, or compounds involved in impenetrable 
obscurity, to those who are not well versed in 
the Sunskrit language. 



* Too often degraded, by bad pronounceis aiuog us, to 
beastj! 




A soit 1^' mechanical table the Ar^ic 
forms, most conmion in the Hindoostanee, i^y 
be now submitted to the learner, who will hlii^ 
after reap advanta^s from it, proportitmed-l^ 
the pains he may bestow on the whole of tile 
examples below, as th^ all apply to the P^“ 
sian and Arabic languages, botli of whach hec; 
may yet find it his duty and interest to acquire, ^ 
as well as the Hindoostanee. 

There are certain letters termed servile, viz. 

« h y ee n w 00 m. 1 1 s, because they alone as- 
sist in all the changes and inflexions to which 
words are subject in Arabic ; the rest, including 
also the serviles, are all found as radicals, or 
such letters as must always remain in the voca- 
ble under discussion, in whatever state>it may 
be found. 

To distinguish the serviles in each example, 
they and their -short vowels will appear in Ita- 
lics, but the intermediate diacritical points, or 
short vowels of the roots, u i oo, though con- 
‘ stantly changing their position, may be gene- 
rally retained as Roman, since one or other of 
them nf?st exist in every word, which is not 



the isaig' with respect to the serviles, whose re- 
lathre position and peculiar effect^ however, 
will best appear from inspection. 

FUjUl, flcr, and its branches, fa,il,^|isni^, mu- 
foot, ohjecty 8cc. are the standard forms in Arabic 
gSiinmars, but from the equivocal letter' y, 
i^re so troublesome to the Hindoostanees, that 
^ey have for a long time preferred zurb, &c. 
^low, as a much easier model than fu,ul. I 
have therefore followed their example in this ' 
respect, though, in syllabling words, they ge- 
nerallycall the first, & kulimu, the second, yen 
kulimu, and the third, lam kulimu, from the 
component letters of fu.yl, viz. fa f, yen u, and 
lam 1, the u being merely a short letter, not 
counted as a radical, but so essential' to the 
pronunciation of each root, that I have mark- 
ed those vowels only in Italics, whose appear- 
ance depends entirely on the seiviles in each, 
as in zurbar, the t being a mere servile letter, 
whereas the radicals z n b, will be traced in the 
remotest branches, immcnhuti 'kc. In some of 
the various infiexiohs, tlie learner will discover 
a reduplication of the radical letter, and should 
recollect this circumstance, along with the dif- 
ferent positions of the shorts u i po, the long 

a ee 00 , and the serviles t m, &c. th^^ being, 

1 
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in fact, tbe grand pivots w^beriaou 
schone of the Arabic conjugation,: declei^(Hi, 
&c. hinges, the general mechanism of liiuch 
will appe^ perfectly simple and evident ill?ithe 
annexed Hindee-Arabic Prospectus. Thl|i:lar 
bular view wttl answer almost every usefah|^.> 
pose of the practical Hindoostanee, Persian, ai^ 
Turkish scholar, while it will, at the same tin^ 
greatly promote the study and knowle(%e^ 
Arabic, so essential for the profound Orients^ 
ist, that it ought, sooner or later, to be acquire . 
ed by every person wht.iitishea to cut a capital • } 
figure in the Moosulman department of Eastern \ 

• '.U 

learning. f 

Hindec-Arabic Mirror, or Pro^>€ctus. 

^rb These are termed simple triliter 

mrb ral roots, or infinitives, whi^ serve 

ZQorb as a model for the inflexions of all 

zurub such Arabic words, whose active 

zirub participles become like 7Mrib, and 

^oorub the passives mu^oob ; the local nouns 

zurib emzrub ; instrumentals tniamh ; in- 

zureb crementals uzrub ; hyperbolicals 

zirab zurrab; the concretes often are tlw 

^rah^ same as some of the roots or radii- 



xasabut 
zarS^ ■ 

?w#«^ 

^Ut 

^rbff 

RCQ^ 

-:2arlMm 

'■\ • 

zirb<7» 

zaaxhan 

• 

zurub^n 

zurocb 

# 

ZCDXOOh 

zaoisoohut 

zureeb 

mxeehut 

ztti'boobu/ 

mmhiyut 

mnizmb 

• 

iBvzrib 

fluczirubatf 

mtztihia 

nMKzroobuf 


cals here, viz. zurtib^ SKBiab, &c. or 
resemble increme&tals «e^b; 
Wt tiie most commoQ in the Hin- 
doostaxtee are zmreeb zoonub. 
From any one of these forms in the 
margin, similar exainpks might be 
produced, and may occur in every 
page.of the Turkish, Hindoostane^ 
and Persian tongues, bat two or 
three only must suffice as a speci- 
moi of the srhole : Qutl, slaughter, 
qotil, a sieyw-tn daughterer ; mw{- 
tool, slam; szuqtul, place of execu- 
tion; miqtul, instrument of' death; 
wqtul, not in use; quUol, murder- 
ous; quteel, &c. not in use. For the 
two forms of this word not used, 
we may produce «k.sur, general/ 
from kaixutffre^enty, of the form 
zurbnr, and azium, tyrannical, from 
zoc^, oppression, like zoorb ; ghu- 
reeb, kwxdde; ghcmbut, (i^rbitf) hu- 
niility; and as few radicals in Ara- 
bic are ramified thrmigfa every form 
in that language, the scholar there* 
fore must not Mncmder,at roots oc- 
casionally being deiectiveNn. somiQ 
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one or other nf their brandbes, ' or atMi being 
now and tiben puz^zled with oertain du^tges, 
until, 'OS an accomplished Orientalist, h^, can 
acquire t^ information respecting the tuUlilMilat 
from Arabic grammars, that will ultimate!^ ob- 
viate every difficulty. 


We have now leached the augmented 
tcral infinitives, whose active and passive piF> 
ticiples occur thus : ? i 


i^ah tncozrib mmzxith The qua?- 

tozreeb nzoozurrib tHoozmruh driliterals, 

mcazarabut moozartb mcozantb as they are 

iztiiah nmztuxh mcoTamuh called, from 

mzirub momzMxih moanzaxuh znxhubut to 

tuz^xxrdb ma^uzxkxrib matmxxxruh tuzuacah, 

razuroob matuzaxib mwtuzaxuh make their 

*. * *• 

moozxibb appearance 

tVizrab moostuaih tnmsiuNiA so rarely in 

izxeehab Timzxahb either the 

« • 

zurbu^u^ mazMxbib mcozMxhub Persian or 

# « • 

tuzaxhmb mmtuzxxxhib mootuzwxhub Hindoosta- 

« • • 

izxinhab moazxunhib nee, that 

. izi^bab we might have easily dispensed 

^mub»r with their insertion, had I not 

]gt«>rub<ti^^''^ished to exhibit a general view 




of these curious fotms, many of 
which mil aid the scholar in the 
^nimbur derivation and composition of in- 
zurhil^ numerable vocables in^the four 
tuzxs^Hiab grand languages of the Moosul- 
tui0jttmb mans, by a slight attention to the 
tumi^oob mechanism of zurb alone, through 
it^rbcot every sU^ of its various transfonn- 
^ueroob. ations in the present sketch. 

^ Plurals in Arabic are divided into regulars, 
* . duals, paucals, and mniritudinous, thus: The 
f duals are all known at once by the addition of 
’’ uen to any form, whence zidduen, oppositeSf 
vrslidxien, parents, and turufuen, both parties. 


mmzrib moo^bat These are termed per- 

mmzoxruh moo^rrubat feet plurals ; at is the. 
tuzurroob tuzurreobat most common of them 
^mcozrib-een in Hindoostanee.* 
cmcDzrib-oon 


tnmzrih 


* When the noun ends in ut, this at once be- 
comes at, ^ halut, a condition, lulat, afiit^ cah- 
fffdty, afat, &c. £en is more used than oon, 
though neither are very frequently met with in 
the Hindoostanee. ''v 
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ARAite 

^mb turuf, <Kfe, ^bu- 

^zurceb > iizrab reef, well-bom, ushraf, 
zoorb ' gentry, is the only ft>nn 

zumb ^zribut of these very famBiar 

zirub uzroob in the Hindoostahe^* 

zoorab zirbut though not, as in^^- 

bic, 'restricted to nouns of paucity; ghoolajn, 
a slave, has ghilmut in tlie plural, like ziibdt, 
also ghilman, but they seldom occur. 


zurb* 

zooroob 

thus khcotoot, letters, hoo- 


• 

qooq, rights. 

* zureeb 

zcDruba 

shcoruia, gentry, hookuma. 



physicians, 8cc. 

zoribu 

zuwarib 

• 


zirabtf 

• 

zura.ib 

risalu, troop, rusa,il, troops. 

izreeb 

uzareeb 

uqaleem, climates. 

zirb 

• 

^irab 


zurb 

• 

uzriba 

• 

nubee, a prophet, umbiya. 

?ra»zrub 

muzarib 

munsub, a post, munasib. 


* Plurals of the form uzrab, may belong to 
radicals like zoorb, zurub, and some others, as 
well as ;^reeb ; an observation that may be 
extended to the rest, kumal, kumalat, perfec- 
. tions ; and some have two plurals depending 
upon one or different singulars, though their 
significaiftfiTbe the same. 

sG * 
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rou^areebniushjioor, notabU, musha* 



beer. 

zurb 

^urabee 

uhl, a person, uhalee. 

zurba 

i^raba 

futwa, a dlecrcc^jftitawa. 

zoahan 

zurabeen scoltan, a Mngt sulateen. 

«^b 

uzarib 

ukbur, great, ukabir. 

fufireeb 

tuzai'eeb 

♦ 

tusweer, apkture, tu$aweer. 

upub^ 

uzaribut 


^bub 

zurabib 

dirhum, a drachm, durahim. 

^rbut 

zoorub 


Zoorjb 

^rb 


j^ireb 

zooroob 

• 

kitab, a book, kootoob, books. * 

zarib 

zurubut 


^ffrib 

zoorrab 

jahil, ignorant, jooh-hal. 

zireb 

zirban 

ghizal, a fawn, ghizlan. 

jwMzreeb 

zurba 


wzreeb 

zooraba 


^azribu 

tuzarib 

tujribu, experiment, tujarib. 

zirba^ 

zurabeeb qirj^ parchment, qui*atees. 

zurbeeA 

zurabibut 


Some of the formsi especially those left 
blank, are of no great use in the Hindoostanee. 
Words ^ving medial a or uo in the singu- 
lar, are often thus formed in the plural, like 
tizrab, hal, state, uhwal ;• bab, chapler, ubwab ; 
mal, tL'eaUh, umwal ; fuoj, army, ufw^; muoj. 
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abAbic ipnMvB^rus. 

% >, I 

wave, umw^ ; in which the radical letter cor- 
. responding with r of uzrab, is converted, by a 
process peculiar to the Ambic, to w, as id the 
foregoing jTcarnples, and in yuom, a day, ueyam, 
days ; which may serve, in the meantime, as a 
model of all the rest. ' . 

Reduplicated final consonants were formerly 
omitted by me as inconvenient and uncouth ; 
yet, as their mere appearance can do no harm, 
but rather some good, in the Arabic depart*- 

medt of the Hindoostanee, 1 have endeavoured.. 

» * 

to preserve them in the Roman character also ; * 
whence huqq, r^At, klujit t, epistle, hudd, bound- 
ary, hiss, wuse, rudd, rejected, diqq, vesed, espe- 
cially as these now prepare us to meet with 
khojtpo.t, epistles, hooqooq, rights, hcodood, 
boundaries, muhdood, bounded, mcnhuqqiq, hav- 
ing a right, muhsoos, setisibk, murdood, cm- 
demned, mudqooq, hectic, agreeably to the stand- 
ard for each respectively, viz. zurb, zirb, ztx)- 
roob, muzroob, moozurrib, to which the reader 
may refer, contrasting the three radicals of zurb 
with those of huqq, hudd ; of zirb with hiss, 
diqq, and so on with all the rest, as they may 
yet catch his eye in the Hindoostanee, Persian, 
Turkish, Arabic languages; to the whole 
of whidi my present ne plus ultra scheme of 
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Plinde^Boman Alphabet^ will s^ply with the 
greatest ease and perspicuity ; nay, with two ^ 
or tliree slight additions, it may be extended 
as a universal character to every to||gue under 
tlie, sun. By way of exercise, let us Suppose 
thaexistence of a word, such as huld, varied 
th^gh all the radical forms, as hild, hoold, 
hulud, &c. as far as tuhmloaA, corresponding 
W9th ttmtormh, we have nothing more to do 
than to frame from these in rotation thus: ha< 
lid, muhlood, muhlud, mihlud, uhlud, hullad, 

* m 

huleed, moohlid, mcohlud, mcohullid, moohuU 
hid, moohalid, moohalud, moohtulid, moohtu* 
lud, moonhulid, mounhulud, mootuhullid, moo- 
tuhullud, mootuhalid, mootuhalud, moohlidd, 
&c. &c. 

It may be said, that many of these forms, in 
any given word, are not in use ; be it so, but 
they may all occur in half a dozen of exam* 
pies, and it signifies nothing to the expert scho- 
lar whether insafjjW/ice, ma>nsif,^'i«?, tusneef, 
composition, mcosunnif, an author, be the exam- 
ples under inspection, or th^ir prototypes, mab, 
ihlad, mcDzrib, moohlid, tu^reeb, tuhleed, moo- 
;™n-ib, moohullid, or any other conformous vo- 
cables. Some instances like ilnv. knatckdge, 
gilim, knowing, muidoom, known, &c. uql, rea~ 
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sm, aqil, wise, muuqool, reasonable, kc.*mzy, at 
first sight, seem more intricate tiian they will 
prove in reality, as the knack of fenning them 
also is vgjy readily acquired .by the atteifetive 
student. 

In p^. 288 , the diligent reader will recol* 
lect what was observed on the transposii^n 
of poetry to prose ; for his sake, therefore, we 
shall exhibit the exercise in that easy proses 
dress, which I have recommended, taking the 

natural order of construction ) for our giiide^ 

• • 

without paying great attention to that idioma' 
Ideal collocation of the whole, to which due de^- 
fisrence would .otherwise have been paid on the 
present occasion. 

1 . 

J ub tuk juwanee ke ueyam (huen tub tuk) buhar 
• hue, 

’ t 

Jo peetee a,ee (hue) to khizan ppir ashkar hue. 

2 . 

Ugur (too) hoshyar hue goshi jan se pund som! 
Ghuflut khoob nuheen hue, yih wuqt (too) 
ghuneemut jan! 


Ikhtiyar ub^ec hue, jub moo.e soofued ujul ka 
Lawega, tub koocbfi (toom se) nu hosukega. 
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4. ' • 

Yar gur (toq^ie) tunieez hue, kur (too) furq 
sqofued o aiyuh me^ 

Gurdishi luel o nuhar eksa^ nu kue.^ 

5. 

Tooikch>ch|ie umul kur, ilm kee tul^seel kiirke, 
Jbiw se admee ka wuqar alum me^ hue. . 

6 . 

0ho) pueda kur kumal ugur chihe ho uzeez 
; v' (hone ko) , ‘ 

Vdr be kumal chushmi khuk, men kh war hue. 

■ '--'7. 

Na murd jo keene kee zooban duraz kurte huen 
conhon kee tegh o qulum ka shiw toohmut hue. 

8 . • • 

Hur ek oon men goatee hue uor nabukar hue 
Nek namee ko huaud ke dum se qutl kurte huen. 

. 9- 

Ub kuon hue, Nuodbeerwan o jiatim o Roostum 
se? 

(Tahum) oonhon Jcahamimeko suda yadgar hue ! 

: ; ' 10 . 

(Too) ikhtiyar kur udl o sukhawnt uor shuja,ut. 
£k ek kee bina juhan men pa.edar hue. 

11 . 

Tera dil bequrar hue hoosni arizee pin^ 

Mubwe jumal ho foska, jisko zuwal nuheen. 
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\ 13 , - 

Mue ghoDroor peekur budmiist liu hoojiyo 
Uor koochh coska khcDmar nu hueycoz durdi sor. 

0 13. 

(Ue) juwan OQska dil, a,eene kee numut be gliOD- 
barhue 

Jisko kaKbJi klidoorut kisee se nuheen hu(& 

As the learner may readily find the meaxi* 
ing of every word above in page 323, be 
shall be left to his own industry to colleetv 
them at leisure, if now necessary, to enable * 
him, without consulting mine, to give a good 
idiomatical English version of this admired 
poem, previous to the perusal of a still more 
celebrated moral ode, by Qcodrut, which I 
^11 translate as literally as possible, and at the 
same time analyse agreeably to the rules of con- 
struction, in order to instruct the reader effectu- 
ally how to do so himself with miy piece of writ- 
ing in this dialect, that be may hereafter wish 
to attend to, as a student, translator, or Orien- 
tal linguist. As such, however, should he aim 
at a very distinguished place, he will find it 
advisable to dip also occasionally in the sources 
tliemselv^viz. the Arabic, Persian, and Hindu- 
wee tongues. 
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nmnsutMmAtttit 

j,.'V ' ■ 

Is tumllifie kul ^uwiis turgheeb detee tjbiee moojlK^ 
Kyadwe nunlk e Aooin, kya>hee surzumeen e 
Rods hue. 

% 

In this manner, ambition was yesterday giv- 
ing;ine encouragement, how very charming the 
ai^try of Greece ! and how truly grand the 
empire of Russia ! 


Is, the proximate demonstrative pronoun, 

t 

yih, he, this, &c. in its singular oblique, and go- 
verned by the postposition se, with, of, and 
here meaning in; turuh, manner, U’dy, ’modus; 
a feminine noun from the Arabic, and like the 
Latin word, or the Hindu wee kur, d}iub, duol, 
very useful in the composition of many prono* 
minals or adverbials, kyoon-kur, kisturuh, haw, 
already explained in page 111. Is turul^ se, 
therefore means, in this mamser, thm, so; tu- 
ruh^ though ending in uh, is little subject to 
inflection in the singular, and belonging as it 
does to some nouns noticed in the declension, 
we may now venture to assert, that those of 
this class termiiuting in called hn,e hcotteej 
seldom or never admit of such ^^^ange in 
writing, as altogether to warrant the pronun- 



^(ir m<»,yusstir h<i‘ to kb u&hhil ^‘Ist^jiye zin- 
dugee 

Gosturuf 3iwat i tiibl eed^ur stuia,« koM h«ie. 

0 

If they could he acquired^ then with %hat 
delight one might enjoy life; on that sidf the 
melody of the lyre^ on this the eheering sc^nd 
of tlie warlike drum : > 

i 

cuation that is observed in speaking them f foir 
instance, is tureh se, seems too foil, and is turih * 
se, even is not just the thing required. Kul, (or, 
according to the Hindoos, kulli) uesterda^, is 
here an adverb, though with our own word 
likewise a noun, but, unlike it, signifies to-niot'- 
rm also. Huwus, ambition, desire, is an Arabic 
word of the feminine gender, as is turgheeb, 
instigation, encouragement to etnl; it here forms 
with dena, (and hona, as the auxiliary sign, 
urns') a compound verb, to instigate, in the im- 
perfect of the indicative and feminine gender, 
detee tjiee, was giving, from the nominative 
huwus, being, as above observed, feminine. 
Turgheeb, is an Arabic infinitive or verbal noun, 
and feminize by page 159, q* v. It comes 
from rughbut, desire, which forms raghib, de- 
SH 
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Soonte^H^e ilirut yih bolee yek tumasha muestf 
tooj^e 

Oiul 4ek,ha,a>Q too jo qued eazka. muhboos hue. 

H^ng wluch, wisdom thus addressed me, 
conjb along that I may show thee a spectacle^ 
O^hou who art a captive in the bonds of de- 
sire. 


tirous, murghoob, desirabk, like several of the 
Arabic vocables, enumerated in pages 414^ &c. 
!Mooj^e is the inflexion of the personal pronoun 
muen, /, with its affixed postposition e, and in 
this state it greatly resembles the Latin dative 
inihi, while ma)j|i ko bears a similai- relation to 
ad me, being the oblique of muen, with the 
postposition ko, but used indiscriminately as a 
dative with mooj,he above. Kya-hee is a sort 
of neuter pronoun of kuon quis, who, like quid, 
quod, what, with the energetic adjunct hee : 
it is on the whole a curious, but very useful 
little vocable; in the oblique it seems to have 
at times kahe, but this in general is so blended 
with or lost in the masculine and feminine in- 
flexion kis, that it is not an easy tasjc to discri- 
minate the one from the other. Kya-hee ap- 



^gu,ee yek bailee gor e ghvitli»OTJ^"1KiiN6 
.Tis juguh jan e tumuima svo turi^^ ftiayoos bue. 

She cog^ucted me at once towards the g^ves 
of the lowly dead, in which place the re^Uess 
spirit of avarice is every way iinstrated. v 


pears to be used as an inteijection of prai^ 
kya-hee incolk, ztAat a charming country! the 
hee conferring an energy on the expression,' 
that I have tried to preserve in, how very * 
charming ! and how truly grand ! for, in fact, 
we shall frequently be obliged to translate this 
word kya, by hm, in many parts of our pro* 
gress through the language. Moolk e, a com- 
try, an Arabic noun, with the Persian genitive 
sign, called izafut, attachec^ to it, that here 
exactly corresponds with our ^ and is long 
by page 52. Room, the name which the 
Asiatics confer on Greece, whence, Sikundur 
Roomee, Alexander the Grecian, though they 
certainly extend it beyond the limits of that 
empire. K 3 ra-hee surzumeen e Roos hue, the 
first, and the e of the second, have been be- 
fore explgtined : this is a Persian feminine 
word, compounded of sur the head, surface. 
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4eKh4Jf«if lugee kuhne 
moijjlie s'. 

Yih Sikundur hue yih Dara hue yih Kuekaoos 

^e- «• 

Ifaving poluted out two «i: thr^ ^ 

be|^n to tell me, -this is Alexander the Great, 
here lies Darius, and there the mighty Mede : 


©r here, probably,’ ; aad ©Wtneen, 

*. kifid, ground^ kc, Sur, ^n qompositioq, per* 
haps confers some kind of precedencf or 
periority on t^e compound i whence | would 
consider zumeen, as tlie object of tillage, cuV- 
ture, 8^c. snr>zumeen, that of governipent or 
philosophy, as a kingdom, climate, &c. Koosv 
the Oriental name of Russia, which though till 
lately littl© known in Europe as a gr^at en)pij^ 
has long held an elevated rank ^ annals of 
Asia; for indeed thiaRooa, Ropsee, must bo the 
country or people we now call Russia, &c. Hue is 
the irregular auxiliary in the present tense of the 
indicatiye, and answering to the f^tin esf, if, 
.the infinitive of which, hona, greatly resembles 
me, to be. if, contracted fronij,the Persian 

conjunction ugur. Menyussur is an Arabic 



'Poochjb to in ao ki o jn»id^^8e^Sa «e aj 
Koooh]li.l;^eo fonke sat|i giuiier oz uf* 

soos hue. 

^ ; 

0 '4'i ' 

Well, askoftliese, wheth<Jr at prcsenl^eiren 

any part of t^rngoifioenco and splendb^ of 
their worldly potsteiaions he lel\> witli then^iex- 
cepting their sad repentance and lasting Fe|^t. 

' . * ■' 
My friend, Colonel D. T. Richardson, (whose 
extensive knowledge of tlie Oriental languag^ 
and poetic talents are far surpassed hy the good* * 
ness of his heart) obliged me with the above 

> / k 

word, much used to express attainable, procur- 
able, &c . ; with hona, it foims the very useful 
•verb, to be goty procured, kad^Jomid, &c. Ho, 
the contracted aorist of hona, in the tliird per- 
son singular, and governed by gur; the noon- 
native of which must either be each of the 
countries taken separately, or a wish to get them 
may be understood to ho, as a sort of optative 
mode : thus, — Gur (jdh arzoo) mooyussuT ho, 
could this (wish) be acQomphshed; and, what is 
equally pi]o];)ahle, tlie singular aorist is compa- 
tible enough with two nominatives. To, is a, 

/ 
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tranalfiCle^ versified^ which 1 have now" 

the '{i^^ure of submitting to the puUic in his 
own words. 

Once^on a time Ambition fir’d my mkid, 
Andito its grasp the realms around consign'd. > 
Bdhbld! she urg’d, there Greece displays her 
charms ; 

Here Russia greats amid the clang of arms. 


* sort of expletive indeclinable particle, but may 
be here rendered by then, well, trufy, &c. 
See page 85. Kis, the inflexion of kuon or 
kya,* what ? governed by se, with, mentioned 


* Kya, what, has, like our word, various ap- 
plications that usenonly can demonstrate. Kya 
is se kya oos se akhir humara dil oodas hoguya, 
what with this, and what with that, my spirits 
became dejected ; but for which, if we substi- 
tute koochjh, partly, something, the meaning is 
considerably altered. Muot kisee ko nuhee^ 
chjhortee kya ghureeb kya qpmde pur kis kis 
^usrut se ye murte hue^ bu nisbut ghureebon 
kee, death spares no one, neither (and whether 
they be) the low (and or) nor the high,.,but with 
what {how naich) anguish these die, compared 
with the poor. 




There the sweet m^sic of fbmid; 

And here the warlike drum’s im^iring so^d. 




^v 

# 

above, ushrut, delight^ pkamrt, an Arabic 
noun of frequent occurrence in the Hinddbsta- 
nee^t w^sh<u8hrat generally expressing the li^u- 
ly, dissipation, enjoyed by the rich, the idle, 
and the gay, while they freely gratify their se- 
veral passions for winq, women, &c. Kegiye, 
is one of the irregularities of the active w^erb 
kuma, to do, which ought properly to be ku*** 
riye. This form may be called its impersonal, 
potential, precative, or optative mode, and 
seems, in some respects, analogous to the La- 
tin subjunctive tenses in em and son, which we 
express by might, could, mould, should, &c. ; but 
it appears to agree with the third person only, 
and is, on the whole, one of those peculiarities 
of a language which experience alone can make 
the learner fully master of. Consult pages 
2 82, &c. recollecting that this strange imper- 
sonal tense, (to which ap, ko,ee, or some other 
agent must be understood) in all regular verbs, 
is formed by adding iye to the contracted in- 
finitive : su^-iye, la-iye, rola-iye, ho-iye, ja-iye, 
nuu-iye, chul-iye, kuh-iye : Tlie whole assume 
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the ccmq||iDg sword invite/ 
Andiuch, subdued, would every toil requite.—^ 


«- 

gOt #ith little or no alt^ation in their mean- 
ing/^whence keejiye, in 4he pT^nt qtratation, 
m^t have been kee^jiyega, atid furma^ycga, 
a4j^ega, though this ga^ like o, perhaps at times 
confers a future signification, maniyo, ruheiyo. 
2^dugec, is a Persian word expressive ef 

as a state or condition, connected with the 

« 

‘ means thereof; thus, zindugee-kurna^ to Iwe 

' well, ergoy l^e, is veiy deferent in its applica- 
tion from zindugee-katna, to spend onei days. 
The irregular Persian verb ze^un, to Im, gives 
zeest, l^e, mere existence, the paiticiple zindu, 
alive, living, assumes the gee, noted in page 394^ 
to form the noun^in question, zindu-gee. cosy 
is the oblique oase of the remote demonstra- 
tive, wooh, he, that, &c, which nmst be govern- 
ed by cme or other of Uie postpositions, pur, 
men, &c. understood; obs, in its remote capa- 
city, applies to Room, and stands contrasted 
with eedpar, is turuf, as applicable to Roos. 
twruf, is an Arabic feminine noun, (pi. utraf) 
m^ing a side, right or left, party, whence 
turuf-dar, partial i few vocables are of greater 
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* . 

Willi that she ceas’d.-^Theh'W%»aO!to'fow^^ 

came, 

And said, Oh! captive in the bonds of &me, 

• 

\ < 

utility in the liindoostanee than this, as 'teay 
be seen by referring to the adverbs of plsfiee, 
where, there, those ending in ward, and so cm ; 
adverting, at the same time, to the reason just 
assigned for its pronominal component pai*ts 
ap^pearing inflected; kis-turuf, is-turuf, &c. sup- 
* ply ko, pur, men, se, &c. Awaz-i, voice, sound, 
melody, a Persian feminine noun, with the iza- 
fut i, standing in construction with the next 
word tubl, a small drum, but which I termed a 
lyre, in contradistinction to the next instru- 
ment, and as more characteristic of Grcecd*. 
Tlie word is Arabic, and better known here by 
tublu, which seems the Persian mode of pro- 
nouncing and writing it, for they call the per- 
former upon it, tublu-nuwaz: the diminutive 
tubluk is also in use among the poets. Id^ur, 
(for the measure’s sake, eed^ur) isturuf, on this 
side, is an adverb of place, pronominally com- 
• pounded with d^ur, some old word like the 
Saxon and <iur ther, in hither, idliur; oodjiur, 
thither, kidliur, whither, jid^ur, whithersoever, 
/ 3 1 
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Ah! quit Ambi^bn's call, and with me tread 
Tlie cypress grove, where lie the lowly dead ! 


t 

tid^ur, thithersoecer, which I have now exhi- 
bited in their relative and correlative relation 
to each other, and the pronouns yih, wooh, kya, 
jo, to. See pages 76 and IO7. suda-e; a Per- 
si-Arabic noun, feminine, which means, soundf 
echo, the affixed e, is the izafiit i, (under the 
form it acquiresj when attached to words end- 
* ing in a vowel) that here jojns suda,e with 
kbos, the large kettle-drum, a word from the 
Persian, which the learner must pronounce very 
long, that he may not confound it with koos. 
Hue, having been noticed already, we come 
next to Soonte-hee, the inflected present parti- 
ciple of the verb soonna, to hear, resembling the 
case called absolute in Latin, and which signi- 
fies, on /tearing, having heard, to which the hee 
gives the force of, the very moment she heard. 
ibrut, an Arabic feminine, signifying terror, ex- 
ample, &c. which I have personified also as a fe- 
male, under the name of wisdom, 

Wc coWt fair wisdom, that celestial maid. Young. 
to presert e the consistency of the feminine 
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There all the restless passions '^anhind 
Quiescent sleep, “nor leave one trace behind.” 

verbs that follow, which would have had an 
uncouth appearance with ibrut, translated 
or the king of terrors, as it certainly mi^t 
have been done, and perliaps with more pro- 
priety. ibrut ke waste, occurs very often for 
in terrorem, and 1 think may occasionally stand 

for conscience, virtue, religion, death, &c. a& mo- 

• * 

nitors to mankind ; for I do not yet know one'* 
good common word to express what we mean 
by conscience, so little aee the natives apparent- 
ly acquainted with this monitory guard on their 
actions. Yih, this, and though rendered thus 
in the translation, wc need not enlarge on it 
now. Bolee, is the preterite feminine from 
bolna, to speak, say, tell, agreeing with ibrut, as 
the subject, andenglislied by thus addressed me, 
that is, said what falbms. Yek, ek, the Persian 
numeral one, representing our indefinite an, a, 
preceding the noun tumasha, a sight, scene, sport, 
show, spectacle, from the Persian, whence tuma- 
shabeen, a spectator, idler, &c. Muen, I, the 
first personal, and applicable to the aorist a little 
farther on. Toojlie, has the very same relation 
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Sec Flafip’s son, Darius, or the Mede, 

Andask, that now, from life’s vain bustle freed— ^ 


to too, tuen, that mooj^e, formerly explained, 
has to muen, and cannot therefore require any 
farmer illustration ; it is governed by iJie foi- 
lowingactive verb. Chul, the imp. singular 
of chulna, to go, cotJie, toalk, &c. in the second 
person, expressed by too, thou, which is just at 
hand. Dekha.oon, the present of the subjunc- 
tive, first person, (agreeing with the foregoing 
muen) from the causal verb dekjiana, to ihoic, 
from dekjbna, to see, though this generally has 
dekhlana. Jo, who, is the relative after its an- 
tecedent too, neither of which can possibly be 
difficult in the present sentence, since the near- 
est verb hue. takes the relative as its noniina-' 
tive. Qued e, an Arabic feminine vocable, with 
its izafut e, to express captivity, bondage, bonds, 
prison,; whence quedee, a prisoner, qued-khanu, 
a prison-house; it is now and then in use, with 
Its original plural, thus, qued qcodood-kurna, to 
.imprison, thioto into gaol. Az, a Persian woni 
for desire, passion, but little used, except in 
poetical composition ; it has the genitive Of pos- 
sesRivc sign ka after it, agreeing in gender and 
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If aught, except remembrantie ^ ttmaia> 

Of foimet greaikteffi and i)ts faithless traih? 


number with the maBcultne inugular. ]^u|i- 
boos, an Arabic participle, signifying impfimt- 
edj a captitCi See. from hubs, iti^ismmenty pri- 
so», and from this also hubs>khanu. Hue, the 
substantive Verb art, to which jo is one niHui- 
native, and muh'boos the other ; because the 
line could run thus, too chul jo hue mui^booa^ 
&C. come thou raho art a prisoner. Legu.ee, the 
preterite feminine of lejana, to trmsport, carry, 
with its inheient pronoun she: this verb is com- 
pounded of lena, to take, andjana, to go; the 
conjugation of which last it vmy naturally fol- 
lows. * Yek bargee, instantly, a Persian adverb, 

— I ■ ■ J * ^ 

* These compound verbs in poetry, as well 
as in Conversation, have theij’ componrart parts 
sometimes transposed and disjoined, and might 
puzzle the learner where he is not put on his 
guard as to this circumstance, in such cases as, 
Le deeduj tur jidlmr gu,e hum 
Dubre jo tlic khooshk bjiurgu,e hum. 

SOODA. 

- Whereveita I carried these gushing eyes of 
mine, I filled the puddles, that were drying up, 
'wittfmy tears. 
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Tesemhimg om at once, aU at once, being com- 
posed of the numeral yek and bar, a time, turn, 
with its affixed particle gee, mentioned in pages 
95 and 394. Gor e, is the Persian fgr a grave, 
and of the feminine gender; the e connects it 
with the following word, gor e ghureeban; 
wMch last seems applied much in the way as 
we do poor to a deceased friend, only in a more 
extended sense, and generally to the dead ; ex- 
pressed here by the humble, hwfy, poor, ^uree- 
ban 'being the Persian plural of ghureeb, an 
* Arabic word that means a traveller, stranger; 
but in India it is mostly applied to express 
harmless, inoffensive, qtdet, humble, meek, poor, 
retched; thence ghureeb-purwur-nuwaz, kind 
to the poor, cherishing strangers, and the 
contrary, ghureeb-mar, oppresmig or oppresmn 
ff the poor, ujeeb ghureeb, and their plurals 
uja;ib-ghura,ib, apply to any thing wonderful, 
rare, strange, rarities, &c. Ghoorbut, is the 
noun, and signifies humility, meekness, imtigence, 
like the abstract ghureebee. Gor-istan, is a 
burial place, gor-kun, a grave-digger. Kee- 
turuf, ro-wards : this has been in a great mea- 
sure pointed out above under turuf, and as it is 
a feminine noun, the reader will recollect why 
kee is in that gender also. Jis, the inflexion 
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of the relative jo, which, wil3i a postposition 
understood to it, and juguh, a place, a word 
that like turuf, turu^, and some more, is! very 
useful in ||ie composition of adverbs, and oh 
the same principles. Jan-c, is a Persian word, 
and generally feminine, it means i^e, soul,, be^ 
loved, and I have.here expressed it by a restless 
E^rit, as the best calculated for the subject, 
since the author means to say, that a life spent 
in ambitious pursuits is every way frustrated in 
the g^ve. Tumuna, a feminine Arabic noun 
for avarice, covetousness, whence mootumunnee, 
covetous. Suo, a hundred, but used here, with 
turuh, to express ^ry way, many ways, the nu- 
merals often occurring indefinitely and hyper- 
bolically. Ma,yoos, Arabic participle, signify- 
ing disappointed, ftom yas, despair, disappoint- 
ment, which may also be rendered by mayoosee. 
Hue, is, to which jan is the nominative, and 
mayoos its participial adjective. Murquden, 
is the Hindoostanee nominative plural of a fe- 
minine Arabic noun of place, murqud, a tomb, 
monument, a place of rest, from ruqd, rest, not 
used in this language. Do teen, numerals, ex- 
pressing two, three, a few; with which murqu- 
den stands in concord plurally, but from the 
want of a postposition not in the oblique, 
/ 
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though governed by the following active verb 
m ilie preterpeifect paiticiple. Dek^lakur, 
having shown, af ter showing, when she had skawti, 
from dckjblana, noticed already un|j^r dekjba* 
oon : No part of tbe verb seems so useful as 
this participle, which, like the other soonte, 
above, resembles the absolute case, and pro* 
daces, in many sentences, a conciseness and 
iRirce tliat we cannot aliff'ays imitate ; besides 
elegantly suspending the meaning, tlirough se- 
veral members of a period, till it is finally clos- 
* cd by some other tense. Lugee, the feminine 
perfect of lugna, to begin, cmnmeme, get, have 
recourse to, fall, set about, &c, which has its in- 
herent pronoun, lugee, she began. Kuhne, the 
inflected infinitive kuhna, to say, tell, governed 
by lugee, or the postposition ko, understood, 
as we sometimes [rear, rone ko luga, he began to 
cry, or feU a-ctying ; though rone luga be more 
common, as all the infinitives here can more 
easily dispense with ko, in that mode, than ours 
can with to ; but this may be partly owing to 
ko being synonymous with for, and na with to. 
Lugee kuhne, is probably an idiomatical ex- 
pression, peculiar to the Oriental tongues ; 
whence we may account for the Scriptuml 
phrase, And the Lord spake unto Moses say- 
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EXESCl^,: 

ing,” I. e. Hie Lord began to eay, \ 
to me, governed by kuhne, in the dative, which 
has been treated at large ia tiie. forcing 
pages; Y^, t/ue, agreeing witii the verb hue, 
is, and Sikundur a proper name. Yih JSara 
hue, exactiy as the last member, but, &r the 
sake of variety, I have translated it, here lies 
Darius, i. e. Codomanus, who was conquered 
by Alexander. Yih Kueka,oo8 hue, Kueka,ooS 
being another Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 1 
have changed this part of the sentence also, 
thus, “ and there the mighty Mede.” As objects ‘ 
of analysis, they both correspond with Yih Si* 
kundur hue. * Pqochh, is the imp. singular of 
pooch^na, to ask, aufuire; to, weU, the exple* 


• From the obscurity and confusion that have 
tiow shrouded the names of those once illustri- 
ous kings, it is very difhcult indeed to discri- 
minate one potentate from another, whence we 
shall find, that this same Kueka,oos is called 
also Nimrod, and Pharaoh, in other works ; but 
whether with more propriety, than by the 
name of Darius above, 1 cannot determine; a 
circumstance, howev^er, that so far coincides 
with the moral of the text, and the words of 
the wisest ofi men, “ Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit.'’ 

>' / ‘iK 
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live; the plural oblique of yih^ tlm, with 
itar,|^veming postposition se, from, of, Ki, is 
a troublesome equivocal particle^ that is atone 
time a eoi^unction like ut, at ano^er it be* 
comes a relative pronmm like qui, and, as in 
this place, it often appears almost to be a 
mere expletive to us. I imagine that it is 
intended to fill up the vacuity left, when 
^e speaker pauses at the words he is about 
putting into another person’s mouth ; whence 
it i& called the (kaf bue^iyu) explanatory Id, 
‘ and may be englished by that, or whether, 
according to circumstances, as in the following 
examples. Ja^o make se kuhdo ki wuqt bone 
ka apuhoncha, go tell the gardener tftat the 
season for sowing is set in ; Poochjio to cos sc 
ki too ne ub tug becj kyoon nuheen bo, a uor 
poochlio to ki beej aj bo,ega ki nuheen, ahto ask 
him why he has not yet sown the seeds, and 
enquire whether he will sow the seeds to-day 
or not. Jah, a Persian noun ; it means gran- 
deur, pomp, dignitp, and is much joined with 
other similar words, jah o julal, pomp and spkn- 
//w^r j jah o hushnmt, grandeur and state ,• alee- 
j’ah, of exalted dignity ; sahib jah, preeditus dig- 
nitate; sahib mukiiut, preeditus pot^ate. O, is 
the conjunction et, and; it occurs two times 

\ 
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in these lines as a ccKptiilative of ^similar words/ 
but requires no further elucidation here. Mlik* 
nut i, an Arabic word, power, pmssance, 

.&c. see ja|^ above. Dooniya, *' Arabic, 
tmherse; it is feminine, ' and indeelinable, as 
this will account for its not being inflected, 
tliough ending in a, by the postposition se 
that immediately follows it. This word is of 
the most frequent occurrence in Hindoostanee> 
with the same signification nearly that world 
Jjas in our language, and its various derivatives , 
preserve similar affinity. Dooniyawee, worldly; 
dooniya-dar, dooniya-purust, a layman, <worMly, 
•wedded to the world. Se, ofjrom, it may be un- 
derstood to all the three singular aptotes preced- 
ing it, as the Moralist wishes to inculcate, tliat 
not even the shadow of glory, nor a single ves- 
tige of all these heroes’ wealth remained, except 
the bitter reflection, that their former power and 
riches were now no more, or that these were 
not applied to nobler purposes. Aj, hodie,jam, 
mne, to-day, at present. Aj rat, and aj kee rat, 
to night, are, by the Hindoos, used like our word, 
meaning, this night ; while the Moosidmans ge^^ 
nerally understand by these very words last night, 
and txpre&sjto-night, this night, by rat ko, i. e. at 
night, indefinitely, vide page 207. Kooebp, a 
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wkidi has apparently the 
same relation to ko.ee, ^ ^mquam, that kya 
bears to kuos, |^ii^, it means o»^,jo»(e,&c.; tliere 
are many compounds frcnnitandko.ee^hat great- 
ly resemble those formed from quis, gui, in La- 
tin. Bhee, is a sort of conjunctive syllabicai 
a4iection, which means also, even, very common 
in the Hindoostanee, but at times, perhaps, it 
may seem to us a superfluous^ though conveni- 
ent expletive, like to, hee. -con, is the oblique 
plura.1 of wcoh, that, governed by the com- 
' pound postpositiom ke sath> toith, along with, 
Ghuer uz, a Persian preposition, precedSig the 
aptotes, hosrut and ufsoos, which signifies, be- 
sides, esc^t, save, &e. husrut, sorrow, regret, 
anguish, an Arabic noun, and agreeing in most 
respects witli the Persian word ufsoos, repent- 
ance, &c. which^ in some places may be met 
with as an interjection. Hue, the singular 
auxiliary at, to which koochh is the nomina- 
tive, and oonke satjb the governed case, like the 
Latin, apud illos quidnam sit, cum illis quodquam 
est, or perhaps, illis qmcqiiid sit. And witli this 
hue closes our analysis, which has been' consi- 
derably amplified, not only to give the scholar 
an opportunity of seeing how fully, this can be 
drnie, with any portion of the language he may 
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yet analyse himself, but also to allow of the 
sertion of several useful particulars, that wore 
not before stuSciently discussed. 

In pagu 39s were some observaticms about 
an ordeal, which the thoughtless pupil has pro* 
bably forgotten, and may therefore refresh his 
memory now with a little retrospection, before 
we proceed one 8tq> farth^. 

The prosaic exercise, mentioned in page 4S0, 
will form as good a theme as any for our ety- 
mological essay ; the reader will therefore com- 
mence, and go regularly through the whole, be- ' 
fore he attempts to compare it with my efforts 
below, which have been* confined, as his must 
be, rather to a deduction of derivatives and 
compounds, than to a regular grammatical ana- 
lysis, as we have already had enough of mere 
construction, in various parts of this Work. 

Juwan-ee, youtA, from juwan, young, jteoenis, 
giovmee, yeong, Jong, iong, in several tongues ; 
ueyam, season, days, the plural of yuom, a day; 
peei'-ee, old-age ; a,ee, the fern, of aya, ca/me, hath 
come; khizan, seems a paiticipial word to ex- 
press falling, fall, viz. autumn ; ugur, g^r, if, 
probably from gurdeedun, to reoohe, pass, and 
forn^ as our if is from give, gif, according to 
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the tagenimis reasoning of Home Tooke in his 
pidlolbgical works, which deserve the serious 
attention of every scholar; hosh-yar, attentive^ 
from bosh, senset, and yar, for whiq};t mund is , 
also used, and ee raay he added to both, hosh* 
ywc-eCf mnd-fuUiess ; gosh, ear, whence gosh-u, 
a mmer, khur-gosh, a; i/ioite, ass-eared, gosh-goo* 
w, whispering, and many others; gosh-bu-gosh; 
cheek-bp-jowl; goshi-jan, the ear ^ the soul, sa> 
vours too much of materialism for our ears, 
thoiigh we do not scruple to talk of the mihd'^ 
* epe, perhaps from this organ being deemed the 
spy-glass or mirror of the soul, whence she looks 
abroad, or may be reflected with more anima- 
tion than by any other medium, for one glance 
of the eye will often express unutterable things, 
and shed light on a countenance, in other re- 
spects, of a dreary complexion ; pund, counsel; 
whence pum-namu, ethics; ghuflut, inattention, 
an Arabic word of the form zurbut, whence 
ghafil (zarib), inattentive, tughafinl (tuzaroob), 
affecting indifference, and any others with which 
the reader may meet in his studies, having the 
radical letters gh f and 1, such as ghuifal, ghu- 
feel, mootughafil, &c. ; yih wuqt, this time, in 
the nominative, instead of is wuqt ko, the ac- 
cusative of the verb jan, consider; uoqa.ty.times, 
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l^e, is the Arabic plural of wsaqt, like those in 
page 418, ' and ^vulud, offspring, nolad, rao;, 
with many more of this form*; ghuneemat>{zu- 
reebut), ^mder, gain, blessktg, from ghuneem 
(^reeb), «*ew^,/oe;.*ikhtiyar(iztirab) choice, 
power, from the root khar (^urb), he was well, 
whence khuer (^rib), well, khueriyut (zurecr 
but), we^are, and mookhtar (moo^rub), Jr^ 
absobtte, &c. ; moo,e soofhed, the inverted form 
requiring the izafut e, which scofued moo, 
white hair, would not, by page 68 ; moo-miyan, 
%air or sknder-waisted, moo-sbigaf-ee, hair spUt - ' 
er, -mg, may yet appear, also soofued-u, white 
lead, and soofued-«e, whiteness, &c. ; puegham, 
message, pu^hum-bur, messenger, prophet i ho- 
sukega, the third person singular masculine of 
the compound verb hosukna, to be able to be, 
to can be, in which there can now be little in- 
tricacy to the reader; yax-ee, fnend-skip, in the 
vocative, ue, O! being understood, yaxaxi,friends. 


* This being one of the tuuleelat, stated in 
page 415, is given here rathpr as an imperfect 
key to the rest, than an accurate account of it 
even, and the same difficulty will occur where- 
ever a ee oo^w uo y are met with, as in the root 
khar above. 
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m corntnonuseibr tnyiads! &c.; yawur-ee, like* 
wise means frmdsh^i Ae^ixr, &c. ; tumeez 

(tu^a«eb), dw^itwnatiant dittincthtty from maz,* 
ke separated, whence imtiyaz (i^ral^ reject, 
and moomtaz (moo^rub), dktinguiabed, iilm-i 
trwm; mrotumueyiz (mootuzurrib), sagaekm, 
dutxming; furq (zurb), difference, firaq (zirab), 
separation, absence, mooiaraqut (mcDzarubut), 
dktawx, &c. ; tuii'eeq (tuzreeb), discrimakUimf 
tufara9q(tu7aroob), differemx, mGo.tufumiq(mcD* 
tuzurrub), different •, siyuh, siyah, block, dark, 
•' siyah-ee, blackness, ink y gurd-ish, turning, rem- 
lotion; gird, gurd, gurdee, gurdan, all denote 
something rotary, like gird-ab, a whirlpool or 
water, gird>bad, a whirlwind, sur-gurdan, a ver~ 
tigo, shub-gurd, a mght-watch or patrole; luel 
o nuhar, night and dap, Arabic Words often in- 
troduced in Hindoostanee poetry; ek-san, uni- 
form; umul (?urb), act, amil (zarib), actor, 
muumool (mu^roob), hdiit, mco.^ulut (mooza- 
mbut), transaction; the plural moo.amulat, is 


* Another of the tuuleelat, discussed in the 
last page, to aid the student mechanically 
through such forms, as they cannot be proper- 
ly explained within, the compass of a Hindoo- 
stanee grammar. 
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used, though in ^ fdn^lar ^ md tnany 

others in thisHSk^s^. dix^ the fisod^f^ entirdty, 
nvheiice mcD^inuli^^ltic. ;: ihai! (^bX kmekdge^ 
dim roiudomn 

bmwn, ulean(zi}t^bX^smffwcie«t/, ttnjdeem (bift 
ixrao^im (moceurrib), ttac&eff 
moo^^linm (nico^rrub}) taught, jnoatuuUim . 
(modozorrib), o (tuzreeb), acgtd* 

skioui fromhiOQisool^zamxd}), gain, ^ii (^rib), 
aioantagt, muhsool (muzroob), colketmi, tax, 
mobhumU (moozurribX (»Uector, darner; aikneej 
pK^>eiiy adum^, . a mat^ from Adam, Adam ^ 
miu^i adumee,' a gentleman, is in great use 
among the Hindoostanees,. though the derii'a- 
ticm be a little obscure; isee, is yihee, this very, 
inflected; wuqar (^ab), honour, from wuqr 
(^b),:the root also meaning dignity, &c. 

•whence tuoqeer (tuzreeb), homurmg, moowuq- 

at 

qur (mcozurrub), honoured, and tuwuqqoor (tu- 
^uHcob), Soc. should tliey appear ; ^lum, toorld, 
unkierse, whencci^lum-geer, ejndet^ 4dso a con- 
gueror; pueda, created, made, dndpueda-k. to 
create, pueda,,ish, cre<tfian, produce, &c. ; kumal 
(fiirabX pwfeciim,^ kanul (zarib),i/Wir;^a/, uk- 
mdl (uzriib), very perfect; chahe ho, the aorist 
or.subjunctjyeof chahna, to choose, which conms 
nearer our verb than the reader suspects; uh- 


r 
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less llerlecdli^ts tliat h and s are sometimes 
mlmidbmigealiiej ho is the swxiliaiy si^ wluoh 

aorist taloe as iiN^\is tte indicative; 
^sieez (eaneeli), dear^ est^mui, from |zzut 
but), konm^y i^usaz (iipibh moa^^ 

auz (mcogrnrmb), ht^Mwred, ^nemnAks vtcAm 
^is place implies, 1 tblnli^ kecetaxy. 'mut; 
t^ushm^ ej^y chtishm-ti^ fountekty tp&MiKdat 
lc}uila,iq (zura,ib), plural of khulq (^rb), medt- 
&i1mng^ See. khaliq (earib), Creator, mukhlopq 
(«itum?iob)j lereaturey plural, rotMdootprt ; 

•■'V ^ 

khwar-ee, See. peibaps connecb> 

ed with khm', a thorn; na.-m\ud,'unmm^(fee* 
pie); keene, the infl of keenu, ^te, whence 
keenu-kush-wur<ee, spite^ftAneas, shooftosT-kee* 
fiu, raneorouSy having the spite a camel, 
which generally, bites the piece out; -zQBhan, 
zuban, tongue, speech, language; zoobaanee^iver* 
ial; zcoban--dviraXy . img OTfotel-tongueif, almive; 
toohmut (i^rbut), calumny, ittiham (iztirab), 
abaukring, moettuhim (menzturib), abmderma; 
g^at-ee, wi^ from g^at, a anare; amhuahj a 
very different woi-d g)iat, a narrow paaa 
or d^ky which, by a bad military linguist, 
mig^t be mistahm for each other, and therdby 
ocosion, in critical situations, a great deal 
mischief to our arms; na<bu«kar, nor foruae. 





lUikaro^ idkiiiii^^ mmI^; mi0ifi(dbesi 
os, 

, llbni«f ii^kni&, < ^ ipeeckkm;. dm& U 

iweih.tti^ m coiiiimtiofi fc^: tumetit, Ikq, 
mufg, lat ^ deaik, id£^ {mi 

pomtmii^} 4|uU #t» lexptah^ m fsgt 414^ 
meoqslnlutt (pttsarilibutX Is lil^wnjs 

ia use. Nuoshedwia, &c. the x^es of a 
khi^, a generous Uiaa^ and a hero fawned in 
''Feraian liistoiy.; ta hum, or tnol^ee, neoerth^ 
Im, still; nami neko, good name, o is rer 
dundant; yad-^ar, tnemefial, amsting the 
mm^S ydl (mrb), udalut(zurabui),jWr/ce, adil, 
jmt, iutidal (iztirab), moderation, nHp.ytudi) 
(nuDKturib), moderate; sukhawut (wrabutX ge- 
.nerosUy, sukhee (rareeb) generous, but one of 
the most difficult tuuleelat, not easily explain^ 
ed here ; shuja,\it (zurabut) courage, shcojay 
(^oorab), brace ; bina (mb) foundatim, banee 
(zarib), founder, another of the tuuleelat; ju* 
ban, the world; pa^e-^, stable, fiiun pa,e the 
foot, and dar, bolder; be*qurar, resth^, qurar, 
(purab) rest, stalnlity; iqrar (im'ab), promise; 
maxqurrur^moozumib), certmn, tuqurroor (tu* 
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4^., 

deckH^ ^kmittg ; 

2»ie4by, 

(j^reieb^ •m/^or^mi; 

whe&qfe tu^csei^ tikm^iken^ of ' ^ 

! 

miuajiroc^ (mUzroob), f^pi>eimi!^;' o^ ':■ 

muhiw^muho, in/ |pn 9 i'(?ui^)^ 

jumeel (:zufeebX ^t^ummosi 

(tt]^uiTa>b)y htdrei ^wal* da^, be zuwal; m» 

violate r mue, wine, imiefimssh, 4iwmenteT!ciuudl 

-<■ ^1^ 

'gbooTOor (^CDTOob), pri^, mughroor (muzteob^ 
prottdi bwlrraust, intox'tcatedi xax’-mmi^ purk-' 
proud* as must means drunk, ioAsivious, preudi 
&LC.; hoojiyo is the future or jaecative of hon 
jana, fo become, resembling those noted in page 
122; khoomar (zoorab), crop->siekness, from khnmr 
(zurb), kaven, ferment, khumecr (zureeb), fer - . 
foeniing ; mukhmoor (mu^oob), drunk, and 
some others not much used ; jooz, eaxepti .but, 
a sheet of paper, whence probably jocjzwee, a 
liitle,fexp, and joozrus-ee, penetrating, parshmni^ 
ous, attentive to mimtieei durdi Sur, headache, 
dil, heart, mind, breast. See. whence diMar, a 
behoed. object, and a vast quantity of other $uch 
compounds; a,eene, inflected by kee §-om a,eena, 
a mirrtn'i numut^ manner, used here as a fiem. 
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aibodO) 

or juoa, is ^ 


.^4>' '. 
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^^ia^ed<;ail!Qle!iaMeao of Arad^ fooli 
tiM^r deriv^vos^r which, wili bdlp himrr&tffc 
wi»i»:<wit&.all: the lest, whether, he wiay '^et 
a^<i^4he Arabic xe^hbiy oniuit,! einc^, 4i’ a 


anlftaiy officer meiei^, he xiev^ may find it ao 
vay^essefitiahis the Pasiain and Turkish hnu^ 
prove to ^se in civil and diploaiatac situations 
in Asia. I hope the learner can give an^&^ 
Hsh version of Hadley’s HuidoOstanee Istoiy 
from the Arabic^, whicli was intidduced iB the 
preface merely to be conU^ted with his jar- 


< gonic ffinagb, under that titles at leisure if^he 
reader still preserve patience enouj^h sto^look 
at so carious a production, angrammatical and 
absurd in the extreme, but One that continues^ 
some how or other, to be palmed on unexperi*- 
enced youths annually, to a i^onsiderableamount, 
by men interested in keefling up the deception 
as long as possible. The only toler&bte part of 
Hadley’s (a^amroar of Jargon, as he calls it, 
havi^ been purloined from my labours, 1 have 
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light 4iiaii any auni to speak out an4 
oiEpOiis tile impoiitios in the Fielaee to {mUic 
Itot&cei whk^ i twit, «l last prove effecr 

tael ' « ’ ‘ 

' 33iiiiigliillieinaJeiiBtea£tii»pim^ 
iwiiuift pethaps arranged in •the heit poiaibip 
aeihiRgr, I believer they will he Ibund so hdi 
tad utistinot, thit any man, with adequate ta^ 
fents for auOhi.an oUKoe, may 'form from the 
wliote a very complete coarse of lectnree on 
*lbe 'FGndoostanee language. If every word, 
with its meaning, in the foregoing pages, be 
diligently collected and formed into a r^ular 
vocabulary, to be' reversed also at leisure, the 
learner will thus be in possemion Of a most usei- 
fui> oolleelhm at' his first outset^ without tlie 
disgusting drudgery of conning the whole by. 
heart; and as learning tlie languages of the 
East, on the prhieiple stated in page 6S, will 
be attended with the best cfEeets, *>thc practice 
cannot be too frequently inculcated. 

By way of winding up this Volume, I shall 
now present the student with a wild plaintive 
ode foom Yuqeen, which has always been ad* 
mired as Ihe most happy of that jmet's efiur 
sions. 
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Kya fa,,i^clu jo glui&r se wooh liuit 

Mo>j}i se to obtt^bk wa]iiee4ir i»to|iutol^ lliMi'. 

£k roz'flueri ^om ghiisoe^i^iA'itoi^ 
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I)iek]tomue^ dc (fiidbftkfifB imi^^ 

Ftooc^a naut9 tw kyooh ihMnoMf 

hue? ' ' • * ' * " ' 

Kuhne lugee ki yar! too nurgis moojjie nujan, 
Ank^en boon muen cosee kee yih jiska muzar 
hue. 

Tub muei)i kulia ki mer^ turuh chushm Wahue 
kyoon? 

Ane ka kis ke'tere tu,ecn intizar hue ? 

Ashiq t}ia ek kafiri foe ruhtn pur yih shukhs, 
Ubtuk cDsee ka is ke tu.een intizar hue. 

Tufose moojjie Yuqeeii hoo,ahue yihee ki ah! 
Ashiq ko buud murg ke fo^iee iztirar hue. 

What doth it avail, if while she is kind to 
another, tlie same deception as before is still 
continued to me. One day I went to visit the 
mansions of the dead, where the tombs of 
slighted lovei-s abound ; there 1 beheld a dafib- 
dil pensive on a grave, and I thus addressed it: 
Well, why art thou dejected ? To this it re- 
turned, 0,^riend, do not thou mistake me tor 
a narpissus, I am the eyes of his self who owns 


I 0B wiwmfAvtz, ke. 

.V'i * 

f. t|)|te 4 l)ite 0 f I tihes gaid, But why do they 

I iM liouipQll^ Uke i&iiier wlnMo arrival dost 
Tl^ w prtal *pw the admirer of 
4 MleBitkn )>HAd CR|i%d the flowe||i^ aad he 
sriBwaita til fbsd ex:pectariott for her. Ihcoot 
it ai^peaied evident to that» aim! a lonhefis 
aool is distracted even aftef his deceasei 


s^ttaassaassbsisss 

fkwtod bj Walkvk in Geuc, 
dose, Edinburgh 









